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PREFACE 



This little book is published in the hope that it may be of 
some use to those who are entering upon the study of the 
history of the German language. It is a translation, 
slightly altered and adi^ted for English students, of 
Dr. Otto Behaghel's ]>ook^of the same name {Die deiitscke 
^rache), which ^ forms one of aperies of little volumes 
intended to popularise science and knowledge in all its 
departments (Das Wlssen <fer GegeWwart), The author is 
well known as one of the most diligent researchers in the 
field of Old German and Teutonic philology and literature, 
and his book is the only one hitherto published which 
attempts to give in small compass and in popular form 
the results of recent studies in that sphere. 

The most important alterations which the translator 
thought advisable to make consist, firstly, in the elimina- 
tion of a few pages here and there, where the author 
• addresses himself to his German readers on the subject of 
solecisms and purily of speech ; secondly, in a slight re- 
arrangement of the subject-matter in the chapter on the 
Inflexions. Additional examples, both German and English, 
have also been introduced where necessary. 

The thanks of the translator are due to Dr. H. Hager 
for valuable suggestions, and for help in correcting proofs. 
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A. INTRODUCTION. 



HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Everyday things do not as a rule claim our attention and 
thoughts. Nothing is more commonplace than the words which 
compose our speech, and the sentences which we ordinarily meet 
with in reading. And yet in educated circles a lively interest 
is taken in the phenomena of language, land linguistic matters 
often enough form the subject of conversation. How is this 1 
If we always used one and the same form of expression for the 
same thought, then q^uejBtions concerning language would doubt- 
less leave us as indifferent as the obs^ation that water flows 
down-hill and that iron rusts. But no such uniformity exists ; 
we meet with differences at every step, according to fame, place, 
or the person of the speaker. 

It is these differences above all which excite our thinking. 
They are not acddental, but necessary phenomena in the life of 
language, which appear at all times; in their totality they 
form the history of language. 

By the expression ' German language ' is usually understood 
the language of the German races. Its territory coincides there- 
fore on the whole with that of the German Empire ; but it also 
reaches beyond the political boundaries of the latter : it embraces 
Switzerland, German Austria, the Germans in the Baltic pro- 
vinces, German settlers in tlie East and West, and lastly, though 
in a less strict sense, the Netherlands. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PEE -TEUTONIC PERIOD. 

SODND-SHlFTl>'(jr. SHIFTING OF ACCENT, 

The QemaQ races are onlj a fraction of a greater whole ; they 
form a branch of the great Teutonic stock to which, among 
modern nations, the English and Scandinavians also belong. 
The separation of the Germans from the rest of tlie Teutonic 
stock was naturally followed by a separation of their language. 
If we find coincidences in the forms of language of, e.g., Scandi- 
navian on the one hand, and German on the other, we are justi- 
fied in very many cases in concluding with certainty that those 
forms were the property of the Teutonic tongue before its divi- 
sion. Hence we are enabled, by a comparison of the different 
Teutonic dialects, to gain an approximate idea of the original 
common Teutonic mother-tongue. 

The science of language can do still more. It has shown 
that| as the English and Scandinavians form one family of 
cousins with the Germans, so the Teutons possess a larger circle 
of relations, though more distant. To this wider family circle 
belong the Indians, the Iranians, the Armenians, the Greeks, 
the Italians (chiefly represented by the Bomans), the Celts, the 
Slays, and the Letts. All these in a former age formed one 
common people and possessed one common language with the 
Teutons. This primitive nation is called the Lido-European, 
and their language the Indo-European language.^ Of the form 
of this language compaiatiTe philology has succeeded in forming 
a sufficiently correct idea. 

^ German philologists employed the term ' Indo-Gcrmanic * for this 
language, from tlie two extreme members in tlie East (Indian) and 
West (English), before it was discovered that the Celts belonged to the 
family, and for want of a better expression have retained it The 
term 'Aryan' has also been used, but this term is more properly 
applied to the two Asiatic branches of the &mily. 
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Beyond this lesearch has been unable to go ; attempts hare 
indeed been made to show that an ultimate xelationBhip exists 
between the Indo-European and the Semitic language-stocks; 
but of this no satisfactory proofs have been found as yet. 
Althougli we are unable to penetrate beyond the Indo-European 
language, it does not by any means follow that that language was 
the original language ; the Indo-European was, on the contrary, 
in every respect a highly developed language, and had a long 
period of evolution behind it. In respect of form, moreover, 
there is no fundamental difference between Indo-European and 
Teutonic ; the former possessed almost the same number and the 
same kinds of sounds as the latter, and had even a greater 
abundance of grammatical forms ; only in respect of the con- 
struction of the compound sentence was the Teutonic in advance 
of the Indo-European, although the Indo-European had already 
learned to subordinate one clause to another by means of a con- 
junction. 

The following table shows the most important sounds of the 
Indo-European language : — 

A. Vowels — 

1. Simple: short . a e i o u 

long & Q i 6 a 

ii CbmjMHMui (diphthongs) ai au ei eu 

B. CoNSONAiras ; these are divided into Sonorous consonants 
and Noise-Bounds— 

(1) Sonorous Conrionanls : 

a. semi-vowels , . j (y) "^^ 
h. liquids ... 1 r 
c. nasals . . . m n 

(2) Noise-sounds 
i. Simpk: 

a, momentary (Augenhlickslaute, not capable of being 
lengthened out, also called Verschlusslaute or ExfpUh 
sivlaute) : 

divided according to the organs of production into : 
o, gutturals . . ' . k g 
p. dentals , , . t d 
y. labials . . . p b 
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or according to the degree of effort with whidi they 
are produced into : 

a. tenues (hard, voiceless) . k t ]) 
mediae (soft, voiced) . g d b 

b. enduring (Dauerlantc, capable of being lengthened out 
at will, also called Eeibdaute or Spirants) : princi- 
pally represented by s, 

ii Compound; combinations of the media with hf called 
Aspirates : 

gh dh bh 

(pronounced somewhat as in JVaghals or foghorn^ 
Eidhdfer or harilheariedf Uihha/Hg or cahhone). 

From this Indo-Em^pean mother-tongue the Teutonic branch 
detached itself at a period which cannot be accurately deter- 
mined — ^in other words, a part of the Indo-European language 
suffered changes from which the other parts remained free. If 
we take a survey of the mass of words which are common to 
Teutonic, Qreek, and Latin, we shall find that the vowek and 
sonorous sounds of the three groups coincide on the whole^ but 
that the Noise-sounds (with the exception of 9) of the Teutonic 
group invariably differ from those of Greek and Latin ; and they 
not only differ, but they differ methodically: each Teutonic 
consonaut invariably corresponds to a certain other sound in 
Greek or Latin ; in other words, each of the sounds in Indo- 
European has shifted to a different sound in Teutonic. The 
law of this Sound -shifting process was formulated by Jacub 
Grimm, who called it JJas Gesetz der Laiitverschiebung (Grimm's 
Law). It is termed more exactly the First Sound-shifting, as a 
second shifting took place in a later period of Teutonic. 

The Sound- shifting process may be summed up in three 
chief rules : 

1. The tenuis in Indo-European (which may be represented 

by Greek and Latin) changes to a spirant in Teutonic. A dis- 
tinction must now be made between voiced and voiceless spirants. 
The spirant, to wliicli the I.E. tenuis shifted, was voiceless 
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(hard) ; and the guttural spirant is represented in Teutonic by 
h. Thus, 

I.E. k became T. h, 
e.g. Gk. KapSla L. oor G. H.ei'z E. heart 

I.E. t became T. th, 
e.g, Gk. ftifnyp L. mater ... £. mother^ 

1. E. p became T. f, 

e,g. Gk. irarrjp L. i>ater Q. Vater E. father 

(pr. fater) 

2. The second rule may l)o brie fly stated thus : the aspirate 
in Ind(3-European clianges to a media in Teut«jnic. The I.E. 
aspirates gh, dJi^ bh appear in Greek as x> ^ Latin as b, 
f, f. Thus, 

I.E. gh became T. g, 
e,g. Gk. x^P^^ ^ hortus Q. Garten E. garden 

I.E. dh became T. d, 
e,g, Gk. dvpa L. tores ... E. door 

LE. bh became T. b, 
e,g. Qk. ijtefita L. flero O. ge-hUren E. bear 

This statement of the rule is not altogether accurate. Many 
German dialects either possess no media ^, or possess it only in 
the beginning of words (in Anlaut) ; in its place they have a 
voiced guttural spirant {i.e. the soft sound corresponding to the 
voiceless guttural spirant ch). Certain dialects again — especially 
the Low German dialects — are deficient in a labial media (^>) in 
the interior of words (in Inlaut), having in place of it a voiced 
spirant, a sound between / and and which may here be ex- 
pressed by b. These spirants are the sounds which originally 
proceeded from the aspirates gh, bh. The aspirates evidently 
did not shift uniformly ; probably all the I.K aspirates shifted 
to spirants, some of which changed to mediae, whilst others 
haye remained to this day. 

^ Eii/^lish having in many cases retained the Teutonic consonants 
more faithfully than Modern German, it will bo necessary sometimes 
to give Englisn instead of German examples. 
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3. The media in Indo-European changes to tennis in Teu- 
tonic. Thus, 

LE. g became T. k, 



I.E. b became T. p, 
e.g, Gk. Tup^rj L. tvrha Lg. dxnv (G* Dorf ) E. thorp 

In consequence of these sliiftings a very considerablo cliange 
had come over the I.E. sound-system ; the Teutonic branch no 
longer possessed any aspirates, whilst the number of its spirants, 
which w ere represented in Indo-European by s alone, increased 
very laigely. 

These three sound-shifting processes stand in no kind of con- 
nection with one another. They were not simultaneous ; it has 
been satisfactorily proved that the shifting of the media to the 
tenuis took place at a much later period than the other two. 
Nor were any of them either the cause or the effect of the others, 
that is, the media, for instance, did not, as might be supposed, 
change to tenuis because the aspirate had changed to media, in 
Older to prevent the dashing of the old sounds with the new ; 
for a conscious endeavour of this kind to prevent the concurrence 
of sounds or forms would of itself be quite foreign to language. 

An explanation of this remarkable phenomenon of sound- 
shifting has not yet been found. The view has been expressed 
that it was due to the Turanian family of languages, which 
came into contact with the Teutons ; that, for example, the 
nu (banged to tenuis, because the sounds d, b were origin- 
ally foreign to Tiuanian. But the falseness of tins theory may 
be easily proved. 

There is an apparent exception to Grimm's Jjaw ; in place of 
I.E. hj f, p we find in Teutonic not only h, th, /, but also h. 
Compare with the examples given above (Rule 1) the follow- 
ing 



Gk, ykv%j% L. ^en^ 

(cheek) 



G. Kmn 



LE. d became T. t, 

e.g. Gk. 8vo L. dito 



E. two 



Qk. SetKVvfXL 
„ kAvtos 



L. dico G. zeigm 

„ {in)clytus E. loud 
„ capio G. Jiehen 
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In order to explain these apparent exceptions, we must first 
notice another great difference which exists between Indo- 
European and Teutonic, in the Teutonic languages all inflex- 
ional forms and derivations of one and the same word have the 
principal accent upon one and the same syllable, e.g. HaHSj 
HdHser^ hciicslichy HiiicsliMeitf etc., hoUae^ hotises^ hofiseless^ hotise- 
wife^ husbandman^ etc. As a rule the first syllable carries the 
accent ; in other words, they have a fixed accent. In the Indo- 
European the case was different ; the accent could shift about 
within the same word, as in Greek, €.g, inffrrip — firjrpoSf 
av8p€<5 — dvSpcjv ; the firstj second, third, or any other syllable 
could have the principal accent. This freedom of accentuation 
continued} after the separation of the Teutonic group from the 
main stock, to the time when the sound-shifting process had 
already hegiaif and exercised a certain influence upon the shift- 
ing of the tenuis. When the chief accent immediately preceded 
the tenuis (i. k, 2. t, jl p), then the tenuis changed to a spirant ; 
when the chief accent followed (..k^, — t^, — P^)) then it 
changed to media. This law is called Yemei^B Law, after its 
discoverer, Karl Yemer, 

The laws of sound-shifting axe of great importance in deter- 
mining the relationship of Teutonic words with those of the 
other I.E. languages ; only such words may be regarded as 
related in which the sounds correspond according to the laws 
stated above. Teutonic words, therefore, which have the same 
gutturals, labials, or dentals as, ejj.^ Latin or Greek words 
cannot be originally related to them, thus G. Kopf is not 
related to L. caput, nor G. Fudis to L.fuscus; Kammei' is no 
doubt identical with L. camera, but it is not an originally 
German word, but was borrowed from Latin ; so also Dom was 
borrowed from L. domus in the New High German period. 

In Vemer's Law we have the means of determining the 
position of the accent in I.E. words. Whenever I.E. k, or|> 
have a media corresponding to them iu Teutonic, we may con- 
clude that the I.E. accent followed those consonanto j when they 
correspond to a Teutonic spirant, then the accent preceded. 
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CHAPTER n. 

TEUTONIC AND ITS SUB-GROUPS. 

The two changes, the sound-shifting and the alteration in the 

I.E. principle of accentuation, determined the independence of 
the Teutonic tongue. The Teutonic still possessed a consider- 
able wealth of grannnatical forms ; among others it had a 
special form of tlie passive voice, and answers to the questions 
where ? whence ? and wherewith ? could still be given partly 
by special case-forms. The number of tenses had become 
greatly reduced in Teutonic, but on the other hand a new^ form 
of conjugation arose during the common Teutonic period, the 
so-called weak preterite, G. Magte^ l<^gte ; E. loveiJ, thanh'd. As 
regards the syntax, many constructions had survived in Teu- 
tonic which have since disappeared, e.g. causal or temporal 
relations could be expressed as in Latin or Greek by a parti- 
cipial construction consisting simply of a noun and a participle, 
as faden kumondi = when the father was coming (comp. the 
Latin AbL Absol. Tarquimo Superbo regnante) ; and / than' after 
a comparison could be expressed by a simple case of the noun 
(comp. the Latin AbL Compar. Seimut $okm mvUo majorem tend 
em). 

The Teutonic race and with it the Teutonic tongue did not 
immediately split up into the large number of tribes and 
dialects which we meet with in a later period, but first divided 
into three main groups, two of which, the Gothic and the 
Scandinavian, standing in a somewhat closer relationship to one 
another, may be classed togetiber as East Teutonic ; the third 
group is the West Teutonic 

The Gothic nations and their related tribes made themselves 
famous in history in the early centuries of our era ; in their 
youthful ardour and strength they founded kingdoms upon the 
soil of the Roman Empire. But their strength was not long of 
any avail against the superior civilisation of the Komans. Their 
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language perished. In the Romance languages of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal there is indeed a strong admixture of Teutonic 
wards, and even their syntax shows traces of Teutonic influence ; 
but no written monument tells us of the language in which 
Qelimer sang his grief ; we know nothing of the tongue of the 
Qepidae and Bastamae ; not even the Eastern Goths have left 
behind them a literary trace of their existence. Of the Western 
QoUis of the Balkan peninsula alone do we possess connected 
writings in thdr own knguage, which are at the same time the 
oldest connected writings in any Teutonic dialect These writ- 
ings mainly consist of the fragments of a Gothic translation of 
the Bible, the greater part of which was the work of Vnlfila or 
Ulfilas, the first bisliop of the West Goths, who lived from 
A.D. 311 to 381. This translation, although its language was 
influenced in some points by Greek and Latin Bible texts, offers 
a thoroughly faithful picture of the real Gothic sjx'cch. The 
Gothic sounds differ little from those of the original Teutonic, 
and may serve to a certain extent to exemplify the lattt-r. Its 
grammatical forms are less numerous than those of Teutonic; 
in some respects indeed it is less like the original tongue tlian 
some West Teutonic dialects, which have been handed down to 
us in a much later shape. 

Only a scattered remnant of the Goths survived in modem 
times, the so-called Tetraxitic Goths in the Crimea. A Dutch 
physician of the sixteenth century, by name Busbeck, heard 
their language spoken in (Constantinople, and chronicled a 
number of their words. 

The Scandinavian or Norse dialect is not known in its 
original shape, but may be reconstructed from the languages 
which are descended from it, and which comprise Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, and Icelandic The manuscript sources of 
this language are scarcely older than the twelfth century. 

The dialect of the third and for us most important branch, 
the West Teutonic, can, like the Scandinavian, be immediately 
observed only in its later developments. When and where this 
branch separated from the others cannot be determined ; nor 
can we gain any definite idea of the extent and limits of this 
language-territory during the IXrst centuries of our era up to the 
date of the earliest literary monuments. For at that time the 
Teutonic nations were still in constant motion ; old tribes and 
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tlieir names disappear, new confederations and new names turn 
up in history. Not till tlie sixth century, after tlie conquest of 
Britain, do the Teutonic migrations cease. Of the tribes whose 
languages have lived on or can be investigated in their literary 
remains, the West Teutonic territory embraces the following : — 
the Langobards, Bavarians, Alemans, Burgundians, Franks, 
Hessians, Thuringians, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians. 
Thus we see that the German tongue had then a much wider 
sway than in later times ; it extended northwards to about the 
Clyde in Great Britain, in the west as far as the Atlantic Ocean, 
in the south to the Pyrenees and across the ridges of the Alps 
into Northern Italy. In the east, on the other hand, the 
German territory was much more restricted ; the river Elbe was 
the boundary, and to the east of it dwelt the Slavs. 

If we possessed literaiy records dating from the fourth or 
fifth centuries of the nations jnet mentioned, we should find 
that their various dialects differed little &om each other, and 
that in their sounds they were on the whole very like the 
language of the Gotha The principal difierence between 
Gothic (and Scandinavian) on the one hand, and West Teutonic 
on the other, is in the verbal inflexion ; the first group formed 
the second person singular of the preterite of its strong verbs 
with the ending t (herein agreeing with the other LE. 
languages), whilst the West Teutonic dialects had a form ending 
in i. Compare the E.T. forms, Got. nam — iiamt — nam^ halp — 
halpt — halp^ Norse gaf — gaft — gaf^ with the W.T. forms, As. 
healp — hxdpe — healp^ Ohg. nam — ndmi — nani^ ga^ — gdbi — yap^ 
Mhg. nam — na^me — nam, gap — gcvhe — gap}- 

At the period, Iiowever, of which we possess West Teutonic 
literary records, the various dialects ditlered mucli more l)oth 
from the Gothic and among themselves, and these differences 
continued to increase. The language whicli struck out its own 
path most independently and differed most from the others was 
that of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of Britain, the Anglo- 
Saxon or English. This difference was in the first place a 

' In the Modern German and English languages the old forms of 
the second i>erson have heen replaced hy newer forms ending in st, 
G. ick ndhm — du nahmst — er ntmrrif £. / aav^'^thou gavest—he qave, 
etc Thev were formed by analogy from the other tenses of the indi* 
cative and coignnctiYe. 
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natural consequence of its isolation, and afterwards of the 
political history of the population of Britain. The conquest by 
the Normans gave to the English vocabulary a half Bomance 
character, and the previous constant irruptions of the Danes and 
their temporary dominion in England had not been without an 
influence upon the. language. • The EngUsh language now fsdis 
outside the range of our consideration, as does the Frisian 
dialed^ which is still spoken upon the islands and the coast of 
the North Sea, and which differs considerably from the dialects 
of the Continent. 

There remain for our further consideration the Langobards, 
Bavarians, Alemans, Burgimdians, Franks, Hessians, Thurin- 
gians, and the remnants of the Saxons and Angles on the Con- 
tinent. The history of this, the German hmguage-territory in 
its narrower sense, may be divided into three periods, an Old, 
Middle, and New period. 



CHAPTER III. 

OLD HIQH GEEMAN PEEIOD. 

Thb first period closes with about the year aj). 1100, if we 
may spes^ of beginnings and endings in ^e case of a continuous 
development. The beginning of the period cannot be definitely 
fixed ; all that we can say is^ that it coincides with the time in 
which accredited history may be said to begin, i,e, with the time 
of the first literary records. These earliest records are not real 
literary productions ; they are not even in connected and con- 
tinuous language. The oldest German poetry was, as is well 
known, usually transmitted by word of mouth, and if any of it 
was committed to writing it was only by a wonderful chance 
that remnants of it survived the hostility of the Christian priest- 
hood to the old indigenous song, and the paganism which lived 
on in it. Latin was and remained for centuries the language of 
learning, of laws, and of public life, in spite of the efforts of 
Charlemagne to obtain a higher recognition for his mother- 
tongue J for his successors, the later German kiugs, did anything 
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but favour the German language. But althougli Latin was em- 
ployed in writings of all kinds, much valuable material for 
students of the German language has been ])reserved even in 
them, especially in deeds drawn up on German soil. These 
deeds contain large numbers of German words, almost exclu- 
flively indeed proper names of persons and places, for the most 
part with Latinised endinga The disclosures which these 
offer to those who know how to use them rightly, although they 
throw light only upon the phonology of the language, or at the 
most upon some points of the inflexion of nouns and word- 
formation, are of great importance, the more so from the fact 
that in almost every case the exact place and time of their 
drawing up are known. 

Next in order to these names as sources of language are the 
so-called Glosses, i.e. translations of individual words in Latin 
manuscripts, made for purposes of learning and teaching. These 
Glosses are of two kinds — ^Interlinear Glosses, ie. written ahove 
the words of £he Latin text, and Yocahuhiries or Glossaries, i,e, 
drawn up in columns. 

The first connected German writings which we possess date 
from the time of Charlemagne. Tliey comprise principally 
translations of ecclesiastical literature, a few religious poems, and 
very scanty fragments of indigenous folk-song. This literature 
is extrenu'ly unevenly distributed among the different German 
triljes. Among those which contributed nothing are tlie Angles 
(of the Continent), from whom we have only a few isolated 
words, the Hessians and Thuringians, tlie Laugobards and Bur- 
gundians. The Saxons left little, the Franks of the Lower 
Rhine still less ; the richest literature is found among the other 
Franks, the Bavarians, and the Alemans — that is, in the territory 
of the Bhine from Constance to the Moselle, and that of the 
Upper Danube ; those parts, in other words, in which the new 
Christian culture had taken the earliest and firmest hold. 

That the Langobards and Burgundians left no connected 
literary records has a particular reason. At the beginning of 
our period the territory upon which Gennan was spoken hecame 
considerably restricted; the fate which the Goths experienced 
upon Roman soil hefell also the Langohards, the Burgundians, 
and the Western Franks : the Romance tongue prevailed over 
the .German, and the latter perished. 
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On the other hand, the German element also left its mark 
upon the victorious Romance languages, especially upon French. 
Numerous words of German origin are found in the language of 
wai^the word gu^e itself is German, and is connected with 
- imrren^ ' to confuse/ d E. wair — in the language of feudalism and 
of law. Again, the gender of a whole class of French words was 
determined by the German, yiz. that of nouns ending in -eur, 
e.g. lafwrmr^ la eouleur, Ut blaneheur; coming from Latin mas- 
culine nouns in -orem, we should expict them to be of the mas- 
culine gender, but they all became feminine after the model of 
German nouns, denoting abstract qualities. 

After these encroaclunents of the German language-territory 
by the Romance element, its boundaries in the west and south 
were virtually fixed, and have remained almost the same to this 
day. The boundary line begins a little east of Gravolines, 
passes the French town of St. Omer, and proceeds south nearly 
to the Lys, and eastward to the Meuse (Maas), between Liege 
(Liittich) and ^laestricht ; it then continues to the south-east 
towards Malmedy and to the south towards Longwy (both of 
which are French towns), again to the south-east as far as 
Pfalzburg and Liitzelhausen and to the south towards (Mmar ; 
then striking the present boundary of the German Empire to 
the west of the latter town, it follows the same along the Lutzel 
as far as Roggenburg, and taking an easterly turn to the Birs, 
follows the boundary of the Canton of Solothum, passes to the 
west of the Bieler See, moves along the Ziehl towards Murten, 
through Freiburg, crosses the Rhone near Siders, skirts the 
Matterhom, encircles Monte Rosa and the St. Gotthard, follows 
the northern boundary of Graubiinden to about Tamins, and 
finishes in an easterly direction towards Klagenf urt. 

llie phonetic changes which took place in the language dur- 
ing the Old High Geiman period chiefly affected the consonants ; 
there was a second Sound-shifting, in which, as m the first, 
the different changes were quite independent of one another, 
and not simultaneous in their operation. All the changes of 
this second Sound-shifting may be followed almost step by step 
and in order through the medium of the literary recoil But 
the second Sound-shifting differs in a most important respect 
from the first, in that it aifected muck fewer consonants. 

Another difl'erence between the two is that the second shift- 
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ing atTeclL'd llu- (liitereiit dialects in very dilfereiit. ilegrces. The 
southern dialects felt it« inlliience most stron^dy and earliest in 
l»oint of time ; the farther north the movement advanced, the 
weaker became its influence (like the concentric circles upon a 
piece of water), the most northern parts having been abnost 
wholly unaifected by it. Thus it is that the second Soinid- 
ehifting is of great importance for the classi&cation of the Qermau 
dialects. 

The earliest and mof;t comprehensive shifting was that of the 
tenues t^p; the first of these to change was Teut. and this 
change was also the most widespread. 

We must here distinguish between AfUaut^ or position at the 
beginning of a word, on the one hand, and InlatU and A uslatd^ 
or position in the interior or at the end of a word, on the other. 
In Anlaui t changed to an affricate, a combination of tenuis and 
spirant ; this sound is usually designated in the old sources by 
and was pronounced like tibe Modem German ^ e^g. 

Got ta/ihun Lg. teikn £. ten — Ohg.ze/ui» G. zekn 

m 

In rnlauf and Auslaut t changed to .-i spirant ; hut whilst I.E. 
t changed in Teut. to th^ in the second shitting t changed to a 
sound usually designated in the sources by The pronuncia- 
tion of this sound may have a])proached that of a shai'p 6*; in 
later times it coincided eioictly with the latter, e,g. 

Got ttem Os. As. €tan £. eat — Ohg. 9BBan G. eeam 
„ fdtuB As. fdt „ foot — „ vuoz „ FuBB 

On the shifting of t to «^ which took« place about the year 
A.D. 600, is based the most important division of the dialects, 
the division into Low German and High German, the language 
of the north and that of the south. Low German is the 
territory of the preserved High German that of the shifted t. 
Low German, as will presently be seen, was hardly affected at 
all by the second Sound-shifting, so that Lg. words may in 
most cases be used as examples to show the state of the Teutonic 
mute consonants.^ 

Teut k also shifted differently according to its position in a 

1 English was not at all affected by the second Sonnd-shifUng ; 
English words may therefore be used where the Low German fails. 
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word ; in Inkmt and Atulaut it changed to ch throughout the 
High Gennan territory, eg. 

Lg. spreken As. spreGan E. speak. — Ohg. sprtdhan G. spreGhen 
„ ik „ 10 „ / — „ ih „ ich 

In the western part of the Low Geiman territory, the Low 
Franconian dialects, h changed to eft in AudavJb only. In 
AfUaut h remained unchanged in most parts of Qermany ; only 
in Bavarian and Alenianic dialects — though not in all parts of 

tliem — it shifted to the affricate kch. 

Teut. p ill Inlaid and Auslaut shifted tliroughout High 
German to/, e.g. 

Got. Bkpcm Lg. skcpm E. dee]^ — Ohg. ildfdn G. KhJaten 
Lg. £Sc/m(P £. «MP — Q,Sehai 

In AfUaiut p changed to the affricate pf in Bavarian and 
Alemanic, and in a portion of the Fmnconian, namely, the East 
Franconian (the Franconian of the Main territory) and part of 
the South Franconian. Thus the Franconian dialects hecame 
divided ; the boundary between the northern p and the southern 
pf in the South Franconian territory is in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden between Bruchsal and Heidelbeig. It may be here 
remarked that pf is abo peculiar to dialects of Middle Germany 
(which will enter into our observation later)^ viz. in Thuringian, 
Upper Saxon, and Silesian. 

Of the spirants the hard sounds h and / remained unchanged ; 
but Ih changed throughout German, even in Low German, to 
d, e.g. 

Got. hrdHhar R hratiher — G. Bruder 

IxL the labial series the voiced spirant (b) changed in Bavarian 
and Alemanic and a portion of the other High German dialects 
to a momentary sound, i,e, to the same sound which already 
existed in ArUatU, The nature of this labial mute is of special 
importance for the characterisation of the dialects. In Low 
Gk^an dialects the difference between b and p is the same as 
in the English and Bomance languages, i.e» in pronouncing p 
the vocal chords are at rest, in pronouncing b they vibrate. In 
Middle Germany this sound is pronounced without any vibra- 
tion ; wherefore in a large part of tliiis territory no distinction 
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is made between h and j). Farther south the distinction again 
appears ; in Bavarian and Alenianic p is uttered with more 
force than h. And this state of things had already existed iu 
the beginning of the Ohg. period. The conse<pience was that 
h was no k)i)ger used, as in Low German, to represent the 
weaker mute — for tlie sound did not coincide with that of the 
Ronumce h — but the sign p. There w;is the further dillerence 
between Bavarian and Alemanic, tluit tlie hitter mostly retained 
the sign h in Inlaut, whilst Bavarian mostly used p. 

The fate of the soft guttural mute consonant (^f), in so far as 
it had developed out of the spirant^ was similar. Here, again, 
Low German distinguished the sounds g and ^ as in the 
Romance languages, whilst in the dialects of Middle Germany 
the vocal chords no longer vibrated in pronouncing and the 
two sonnds g and k coincided. In Bavarian and Alemanic 
again — ^but also in the southern parts of Franconian — ^there is a 
difference of force in the production of the two sounds ; in the 
earliest periods of Bavarian-Alemanic the media is expressed 
sometimes by g and sometimes by thus indicating a middle 
sound between Romance g and h 

The Teut media d loses its vibration in High German, and 
is usually designated in the sources by t. 

We subjoin a table giving a general view of the principal 
changes comprised by the First and Second Sound-shiftings. 

The differences as shown in the table continue throughout 
the whole of the later development of the Germau language, 
throughout tlie three periods. In aexordance with these 
divisions of time we speak of Old, Middle, and New High 
German, of Old, Middle, and New Low German. 

The boundary lines which divide the different dialects from 
one another have remained almost the same during the three 
periods, except that High German has made gradual inroads 
upon Low German territory. We shall not greatly eiT there- 
fore in availing ourselves of the assistance of the modern 
dialects in order to classify the older dialects, the boundaries of 
which cannot in every case be accurately fixed. 

Low German and High Grerman are divided by a line run- 
ning nearly from west to east. Beginning from the river 
Mcusc midway between Li^e and Maestricht, it follows that 
river down stream as far as Roermunde, and from here goes to 
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the east to Diisseldorf and Elberfeld ; it then takes a nortlierly 

direction and proceeds parallel with the Rhine almost as far a-s 
the Sieg, and thence in a tolerably straight line to tlie north- 
east through Minden to the Elbe, wliich it meets at ^lagdeburg. 
The Low German territory thus bounded embraces the Saxons 
and a portion of the Franks, and the earlier forms of their 
dialects are called respectively Old Saxou and Old Low 
Franconiau. 

The boundary between Franconian and Upper German {Oher- 
Deutsch) is formed in the Rhine valley by the forest of Hagenau 
and the lower course of the Murg. From liere it follows the 
Oosbach up stream and passes the Schwarzbach and beyond it 
the sources of the £nz towards the Teinach and its juiiction 
with the Nagold ; reaching the Wuim between Deifringen and 
Eutingen, and the Neckar below the mouth of the Rems, it pro- 
ceeds to Ellwangen, Feuchtwangen, Wassertrudingen, and 
thence in a north-east direction to the Fichtel-Grebirge. 

The line of separation between the Alemanic and Bavarian 
almost coincides with the rivers W6mitz and Lech ; but in the 
upper course of the Lech the Alemanic crosses over to the right 
bank. 

The di£Eerence8 between the German dialects were much smaller 
in the Ohg. period than they are now. If we take the Ohg^ dialects 
as a whole and compare them with Gothic on the one hand and 
with the modem German Sdir^tspraehe on the other, we shall find 
them to agree much more with the former than with the latter. 
From the New High German they are disthiguished above all 
things by the outward form of the individual words ; in the 
modern language hardly any other sound than the short dull e 
appears in the terminations of words, whilst in the old period 
any long or short vowel may occur. The older language was 
characterised by a much greater fullness of sounds and richness 
of euphony than the modern. Another detail in the Ohg. 
sound -system may be mentioned : many words which now 
begin with I had in Ohg. an h preceding; this /; thus Ludwuj 
Wius in Ohg. Hlvdotoig. This hi was for the Konians a strange 
combination of sounds, and they tried to reproduce it by chl ; 
thus Chlodtviffy Chlotar are nothing more than the German 
Ludiciyj Lothar. 

In the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
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German language gradually changes its character : the vowels 
of the terminations, which had heen long, begin to shorten, and 
those which had been short gradually weakened to e. This 
movement did not b^n simultaneouslj in all parts, nor did it 
proceed eveiywliere with the same rapidity ; in general the 
south is more conserv^ative than the north. The conclusion of 
this change fell for the most part in the first part of the twelfth 
century ; with it an essential feature of Old High Qerman is 
removed and tlie Middle High and Low German period begins. 
An exception must be made in the case of Upper Qerman, 
which disturbed the regularity of the development by retaining 
some full vowels in certain cases till far into the Middle period. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MIDDLE HIGH GEKMAN PERIOD. 

The Middle period is usually called simply the ^fiddle High 
German period, from the dialects which played the most 
important part in the literature. The language-territory of this 
epoch offers a more varied and extensive picture than that of 
the preceding period, for several reasons. 

Firstly. Territories which till then liad taken little or no 
part in literary movements, now enter into our observation. 
To these belong the Low Qerman and the northern parts of the 
High German regions, namely, the Franconian territory from 
Mayence to Cologne, and the Hessian and Thuriugian provinces. 
The dialects of the latter, the language spoken between the 
Main and the Low German boundary, are from this time called 
Middle German, from their position midway between the Low 
German of the north and the Upper or ffigh German of the 
south. 

Secondly. The German language extended considerably 
beyond its original boundaries. As the Slavonic might was 
obliged to bend before the German sword and German colonists^ 
so also the language gained a firm footing to the east of the 
Elbe : Saxony and Silesia are conquered, Bohemia is partly won 
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- — and there German literature found a friendly home in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth ceutiu'ies, — Brandeubuig, Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania, and Prussia become German. At the present day, 
therefore, the German outposts have advanced into Slav element 
as far as the river Niemen. In the south-east the German 
language has extended its boundaries at the expense of the 
Mag} ars, and has also wedged itself into their territory in a 
number of language-islands. 

The newly-acquired districts do not indeed form any distinct 
group among themselves in respect of their language. TIic 
northern parts were colonised partly by Low and partly by 
' High Germans ; the hinguage of the latter had a Middle German 
character. Thus Saxony and Silesia join themselves to Middle 
Qermany, as does also the Land of the Teutonic Order 
(Deut9ehi)rden8land) during this period. The Mark Brandenburg, 
on the other hand^ and the coast districts were colonised by Low 
Germans. 

During the Mhg. period the language gained ground not 
only outside, but also within the country. Before this period 
many lands of written documents were only in Latin ; with 
the exception of works of translation, German prose had been 
able to subsist only in the very earliest times. In the Mhg. 
period a change took place ; from the middle of the thirteenth 
century German homiletic literature received a great impetus, 
especially in the hands of the Mystics. The language of juris- 
prudence also begins to put on a German garb ; the most 
renowned of German law boolcs, the Saclisempiegelj was written 
about 1 230, and at the close of the same century deeds begin to 
be drawn up in Geniian. These h'gal documents cannot indeed 
Ije classed among works of literature ; but real literary })rose 
works are not altogether wanting. Prose is used with success in 
historical writing and in learned (lisquisitions, if tlie philosophic 
and theosophic treatises of the ^lystics may be so called. But 
on the whole, Latin still remained the language of scholarship. 

This wider cultivation and more extended use of German at 
this time was not the result of a conscious or unconscious 
national striving, but was rather the consequence of the decay 
of monastic learning and of the new strength which the citizen 
element was acquiring. It had a considerable influence on the 
development of the language ; for, as the unwonted exercise of 
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a limb makes it to grow, so also a language increases in strength 
and suppleness in proportion to the greater and higher uses to 
"which it is put 

The boundary line between the Middle Qerman and the Low 
German dialects did not remain the same during the Mhg. 
period, as Low German frequently lost ground to Middle 
G^erman, especially in the tract of land between the Harx moun- 
tains and flie river Saale. About the year 1300 the line of 
separation still ran south of Duderstedt^ Walkenried, and 
Eisleben, meeting the Saale above Merseburg, but about 1600 it 
ran and still runs somewhat more northerly, and touches upon 
the Saale below the discharge of the Bode ; so that the whole of 
the Mansfeld district and especially Halle has changed its 
dialect. 

The character of Middle Qerman makes it a link between 
Low German and Upper or High German. The consonants did 
not share all the changes of the second or High German 
Lautverschiehung ; the vowels are on the whole the same as 
those of Upper German. In a number of cases we find Low 
German long vowels corresponding to diphthongs in High 
German, a^g, 

Lg. sten, w^t, twS = Mhg. stein, weiz, zwei 
„ b6m, ok, stdf = „ bourn, ouch, stoup 
„ braf, fgl, hat » M l>nef, fiel, hiez 
„ gdd,hdn,dr^g= „ guot, huon, truoc 

In all these cases — ^with a few exceptions in the border 
districts — Middle German has the same sounds as Upper 
German. Only in the later course of this period do we 
observe a tendency to simplify certain diphthongs ; ie and tw 
begin to change to i and t^, thus briefs hum, which the Upper 
Qerman still pronounced almost as two syllables, are in Middle 
€terman territory pronounced more and more with a long vowel, 

In Upper Qerman territory not only the Ohg. diphthongs 
are preserved, but a fresh movement begins which still more 
increases their number. From the twelfth century the long 
vowels i, 4 (^^0 develop in Bavarian into the diphthongs ei, 
Ott, Nhg. Zeitj Haus, were in Ohg. sit, Mb; the later 
pronunciation is first iound in Bavario-Austrian sources. 
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The following lines, written by a schoolmaster of Bamberg 
about 1300, are intended to characterise some of the dialects 
during the Mhg. period : — 

Swaben ir worter spaltent 

die Fianken ein teU sie valtent (JaUeiC^ 

die Beiie de zezerrent 

die Duringe {ThUtringer) sie uf sperrent 

die Sachfien sie bezuckent 

die Beinleite {EhmleiUi) sie veTdmckent 

die Weteweiber {WetUrauer) sie wiirgent 

die Misenaere {Meisstw) sie vol scliiirgeut {stossen). 

The lines ate somewhat obscnxe for ns, as they characterise 
the living sounds of the language, of which the written char- 
acten offer only a poor substitute. The meagre alphabet^ as it 
has been handed down to us, by no means suffices for the great 
number of possible sounds, or even for those actually in use ; 
one and the same sign is used at difiierent times and in diffiarent 
places for very different sounds. Hence the written monu- 
ments of different territories generally diow a greater agreement 
than really existed. 

This apparent agreement lias led to tlie conclu^iou tliat there 
existed during that period a SchriftsjmicJie, which stood over 
and above the different dialects (somewliat like the Nhg. 
Schriftsprache) as the language of literature and fashion and as 
the means of communication between the different chanceries. 
It has been even held that there were tliree ,St7ir?/^s/>rrtc/ie7i, 
a ^liddle High German, the Court language proper, a 
Middle German and a Low German Hcliriftspraclie. But a 
Middle German or Low German ikhriftsprache is out of the 
question, and the existence of a Middle High German one has 
been greatly disputed. The poets of different parts of the 
country, the Swiss Ulrich von 2^ichoyen, the Alsatian Gotfrid 
von Strassburg, the Swabian Hartmann von Aue, and Wolfram 
yon Eschenbach the Frank, show enough dialectical differences 
to warrant one in rejecting the supposition of a common recog- 
nised language) although many circumstanoes contributed to 
make such a language possible. 

However this may be, it' is certainly not to be denied that 
many circumstances ooncuraed to make a literary language 
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possible, that dialects came into contact and blended with one 
another, that occiusionally a writer tried to use a language which 
was not his own, and that the language of some districts 
obtained a certiiin supremacy over others. The mure the 
different parts of Germany took part in the cultivation of 
poetry, and the more literary intercourse incrciised, tlie more 
frequent became the copying of manuscripts, and the oftener did 
it occur that the dialect of the copyists differed frum that of the 
original autlior. The consequence was that the new copies 
contained a mixture of different dialects ; these new copies were 
perhaps again copied in a different part of the country, and thtu 
the mixture became still greater. Not only the poems, how- 
ever, but also the poets themselves went upon their wanderings. 
Of "Wolfram von Eschenbach we know that he resided some time 
in Thuringia, and so we find peculiarities in his language which 
were loxmgn to his Upper Franoonian home. The German 
poetry of the Middle Ages reached its prime upon High German 
soil ; the political supremacy and the literary centres, whidi 
necessarily attracted the rising talent, lay upon High German 
territory : so we meet with several poets, who had their home 
in Low Germany, hut endeavoured to speak High or Middle 
German. We have seen how tiiis superior strength of High 
German caused the Low German boundary to retreat before it 
(p. 20). When occasionally on Low German territory the 
language of deeds rose above the dialect, it took a Middle 
German character. At various times particular dialects were 
favoured, and became fashionable for a short period ; thus in 
the thirteenth century it was a sign of good breeding iu Upper 
Germany to ^flaemen^ i.e. to introduce fragments of Low^ German 
into one's speech. Ulnch von Lichtenstein, a Court poet, uses 
tlic Low German form bluomekm instead of hlilemlin^ and ^leier 
Ht'hiibrecht, the proud peasant's son in the story of that name, 
addresses his sister as vil liebe susierJcindekm (sitstcr, Lg. and 
L. Franc, for Schicester). In Austria, on the other hand, it was 
fashionable about the middle of the fourteenth century to use 
the Swabian idiom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NEW HIGH GERMAN PERIOD. 

1. Extent of tiie Language, 

The changes in the boundaries of the German language during 
the third period, though not inconsiderable, arc not so great as 
those of the preceding ])eriod. The German language-territory 
suffered a considerable loss in French Flanders ; in the seven- 
teenth century the Flemish language extended beyond Boulogne, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century the limit lay outside 
the gates of Calais, now, as \ve have seen, it passes to the east of 
Gravelines. In Alsace and Lorraine the language lost ground ; 
but the war of 1870 has prevented the further spread of French in 
that direction. In the south the German language is gradually 
yielding to Romance and Italian ; the language-islands of the 
ikUe Communi and the Tredici Commimi upon Italian aoil have 
almoet died out On Czech territory tlie German colonies have 
succumbed to superior might ; here, moreover, the struggle 
against the German tongue is now raging with most violence. 
In the east the language has been constantly gaining ground 
during the last two centuries on the Poles ; and for the last 
twenty years it has been advancing slowly but surely into Schles- 
wig in the north. The Wend language-island in Lusatia is on 
the point of becoming extinct 

At the beginning of our x>oriod the use of German sufifered a 
remarkable restriction within the country itself. In the pre- 
ceding period it was beginning to be nsed as the language of 
learning and scholarship ; but in the new period a reaction took 
|)lace. At no period of German history was the popular mind 
in such a ferment as in the sixteeiitli century, no a^e ])roduced 
such masterpieces of popular rlietoric and popular satire, and 
during this century the cluirch liymn and folk-song reached tlieir 
highest ] Joint of excellence ; l)ut it was at the same time during 
this century that Latin authorship became a new ]»nwer, and tliat 
Latin even became to some extent tlie language of poetry. The 
Humanists and their buccessoid debated aud disputed in Latin ; 
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their correspoiideiice M-as in Latin ; tliey wrote Latin versses ; 
and the comedies of Terence were brought to life again in the 
schools. It became the custom among scholars to turn their 
own names into Latin or Greek. In this manner a great deal 
of force, which might have been of the utmost importance for 
the development of the German language, was expended in a 
wrong direction. Only in the seventeenth century was the 
almost unlimited dominion of the Latin language resisted ; this 
time by a conscious patriotic striving to raise the mother-tongue 
to honour^ whilst in the Middle period the spread of German 
prose had been more unconscious and naturaL The first 
German of the seventeenth century, Leibnitz^ stood upon the 
boundary line between the old and the new epoch ; his own 
principal works were written in Latm, but in theoretic treatises, 
written in German, he pleaded for the dignity and the cultivation 
of his native tongue. These treatises, appearing posthumously, 
could not exercise the influence due to the personality of their 
author ; but younger contemporaries of Leibnitz took decisive 
steps. In the winter uf 1687 - 88 Christian Tliomasius first 
held a course of lectures in German at the University of Leipzig, 
and in 1G88 publislied the first German literary periodical. 
Christian Wolff made German the laugujige of pliilosophy ; 
philosophy was followed by grammar, literary and political 
histor}', and by the first half of the eighteenth century the 
change Wiis complete. Since that time Latin hiis lost very 
much of its prestige ; larger works were written in it only if 
intended for circulation beyond the boundaries of the countiy. 
Now the language only drags on an old-fashioned existence in 
academic treatises and dissertations^ dealing with classical 
scholarship. 

2. Sehriftsprache and Dialects* 

The most important difference Ijetween the ^liddle High 
German and the New High German languages is that the latter 
has a uniform Sch^iftqnai Ju'.^ The German language now runs 
in two streams ; the dialects, flowing along in tlieir natural 
tratlitionary bed, branching out into numberless little channels j 

^ ScJiriftsprafhe or ffochdeutsch is tlu' language (spoken or written) 
of the educated as distill guisliod from tlie dialectH. For the pronun- 
ciation there is no established authority except the rule : * Speak as 
you write, and write as you. speak.' 
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and the Schnftspradie moving in an aititicial bed, provided with 
sluices and fdters to get rid of the mud and rubble. This dis- 
tinction between natural and artiticial is very imi)ortant ; the 
natural development is to be found in the dialects, whilst the 
literary language is a preparation which no more exists in nature 
than distilled water. 

A view still prevails among educated people that the 
dialects are a corruption of the Schriftsprache, Nothing can be 
more erroneous. They differ greatly in the rapidity of their 
development The liteiaiy language proceeds on its way slowly, 
and is hemmed in its course, not puipoeely, but yet artificially. 
Dialect is transmitted from one generation to another by easily- 
changing and quickly-dying human speech, and the learning 
child is influenced by the manner of speech of two or three 
generations at the most. Quite different is it in the case of the 
Sehriftepraeke ; the learner is governed by the strict written or 
printed letter that ever and again incites to imitation. Not 
only their parents and relations are the teachers of youth^ but 
frequently a language which dates back several centuries. 

The dialects of New High German generally develop in the 
direction of losing the inflexions which have been handed down 
to them in such abundance. But different dialects have under- 
gone different changes, and their number is legion (in the Swiss 
Canton of Berne no fewer than thirteen dialects may be distin- 
guished) ; a well-practised ear may with tolerable certainty deter- 
mine the home of a German 1)V his accent. The cadence and modu- 
lation of the voice alone differ in dilferent dialects ; the Thurin- 
gians, the Saxons, and the German- Russians, for instance, are 
recognisable by their singing speech, and the North German raises 
and sinks his voice less than the Southerner. Again, the North 
German as a rule speaks more rapidly than the South German. 

In respect of the individual sounds, too, the dialects differ 
considerably among themselves, as we have seen above (p. 14). 
The consonants are on the whole the same as they were in the 
Ohg. and Mhg. periods ; but the vowels, especially the long 
vowels and diphthongs, have suffered many changes, €.g, Mhg. ei 
has various pronunciations in different High German dialects, 
H (e forming the fir^t part of the diphthong), ai (thus pro- 
nounced among the High German speaking population of the 
North), di^ ai, and oo. 
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Less numerous, but more thorough, less rapid in their 
alternations than the ditterences in sounds (which often change 
from village to village), are the ditferences in inflexional forma- 
tions, in derivation and compounding, and in syntax. The Low 
and Middle Germans form diminutives in -X»n, -c/ien, as Hilnde- 
hen^ Handchmf the Upper German in 4», -2e» as MUndUf Handle; 
the Low Germans alone fonn words of endearment in -ingy as 
VaMirvg (Vater)^ Muttmg (Mutter), Lining (Karoline), Mining 
(Wilkelmine) ; the Aleman forms them in -t, as Aetti {Vater\ 
Bwin (BUbidn firmn Bvbe\ Rwdi (Budoff), In many Upper 
German dialects verbs compounded with ser- are wanting ; 
instead of zerbrechen, zmchlagen, zerreti$mf etc, they say ver- 
bret^ verreisae, etc, and the Bavarians form verbs in der- 
instead of as deracMagen for enchlayen (this der has perhaps 
developed out of ^r, d minder^ earlier minner). The Alemanic 
dialects (with the ezelusion of the Swabian), and a portion of the 
Franconian, make no difference between the nominative and the 
accusative cases, except in the personal pronouns ; the nomina- 
tive is used for both, as in ^7^ hub dcr Vatter net gsehe {ich hahe 
dm Vater nicht ge^hen). In Low German, on the other hand, the 
ending -er of the nominative case is wanting in adjectives, the 
accusative ending -en being used in its place, as in hei is en gandcn 
Mann, en imhren Jleid {er id ein giifrr Manii, eiii wahrer Ifeide). 
The accusative forms of tlie 2)ersonal i)ronouii of the third jierson 
hen, sie, have disappeared for the most part in Low German dia- 
lects, and have been superseded by the dative foims (h)evi, ehr. 

In the conjugation of verbs the Upper German dialects have 
quite given up the imperfect or preterite tense, its function hav- 
ing been usurped by the perfect formed with sein or haben. 
The Low Gennans show a greater preference for the auxiliary 
habm in forming the perfect tense than the High Germans ; 
they say, for esumiple, dot hett sUcht gahn {das ist 9chUckt 
gegangen\ and even dot hett qavd west {das ist gttt gewesen). 

In syntax we may note a few diffemioes. In Low German 
the accusative has in many cases taken the place of the dative 
after prepositions, e.g. dot was in dot {das) Jokr 1829 {das war 
in dm, Jahre 1829), vJt dU {dies) HcU {am diesem Holz\ an de {die) 
Bast (an der Brusfy. The Alemanic dialect has lost the relative 
pronoun, and uses in its place the adverb wo^ as *s Hus^ wo 
abbrennJt ieeh (das Haus^ welches ahjcbrami ist). In the enratio 
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ohliqufi the L(j\v iiiid Middle German dialects use the preterite 
conjunctive, as mer sechty er mir (jstonce (man sm/f, er icare 
ycatnrhen) ; the Alenianic and Bavarian dialects, on the other 
hand, prefer the present tense, as mer seitj er sig (sei) gstorbe. 
For the sentence ^ hieraus war nicht inel zu entnehmen^^ the Low 
German would say, altering the position of the preposition or 
prefix, hir icas nich vel ut tau nemen. 

The ditferences in the vocabulary are very marked, and offer 
a great variety ; almost every district possesses words which are 
not understood even at a distance a few miles. Other words, 
again, are common to large territories, e.g, Ug. loseii {horen\ 
Itypfm (evijiorheben), Lg, Jdken (sehen), ireckm (ssiehm). Again, 
woidsi though occurring in different dialects^ possess different 
meanings. In Alemanic Idirm means both ' teaich ' and ' leain/ 
whilst in South Franconian both meanings are combined in 
lemen. In Low Qeiman aU is used in the sense of sthon, and 
BclUm is applied not only to yisible objects, but also to the taste 
and smell, as ich&n ichmeckeny riuhm (ffut tchmecken^ rieehen). 
Peculiar to Upper German is the use of SehmiUz for Fett^ and 
schmecken for riiehm; and noteworthy is the displacement which 
has taken place in the meaning of verbs denoting motion in the 
Upper German dialects. In some of the dialects the verb gehen, 
used absolutely, has the meaning forUjehen, whilst *go' is 
expressed by laufen; laiifeiij * run,' is exj)ressed by springtii^ and 
s})ringen, * leap,' is expressed by a number of other verbs. 

3. Unity in the witUn use of (he Language, 

Tlie origin and history of the New High German Schriftsprache 
.has, like that of the dialects, not yet been sufficiently investi- 
gated ; but we may give an outline sketch of its devel()])nu'nt. 

Luther is usually cidled the * Creator of the New High Ger- 
man ScJiriftiipyarhe,^ and hence the New HiL;li German period is 
made to date from the time of the appearance of Luther's earliest 
works — ^the first quarter of tlie sixteenth century. But the state- 
ment is inexact ; for, in the first place, Luther did not spontane- 
ously create the language in which he appeared as a Keformer ; 
and secondly, even after his appearance the language was still fan 
from having attained a real and generally recognised unity. 

To find the roots of the Nhg. language we must go back to 
the preceding period. A dialect^ in order to triumph over other 
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related dialects, must be supported by some kind of recoguised 
authority ; its infliu^ice must make itself felt for a sutficieut 
length of time, and it will find a readier acceptance the more it 
agrees in its sound-system with the other dialects. An authority 
of the required kind was held by the Imperial Chancery when 
German began to supersede Latin in deeds and acts^ in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. It is to be remarked, as 
an important fact^ that for nearly a hundred years from Uiat 
time tiie Empire was held, with but a short interval, by one 
house, the house of Lnxemboig. Their Ohanceiy was in Prague, 
Ihe capital of Bohemia ; in tiiis country the Middle Qeman 
joined the Upper German territory, and two dialects, the Upper 
Saxon and the Austrian, came in contact The language of the 
Chancery at Prague was the result of the blending of these two 
elements ; and this type of language remained the language of the 
Imperial Chancery when the Empire passed over to the house of 
Habsburg. This curious combination was adopted by other chan- 
ceries, and so we find that from Friedrich III. (1440-93), and 
still more so from Maximilian (1493-1519), deeds and docuim'iits 
signed by the emperors, in whatever part of Germany they may 
have been drawn up, are all w'ritten in the same language. 

The proceeding of one of the most import<int of the chan- 
ceries, that of the Saxon Electorate, w\is of great consequence 
for the Hchriffsprache. The territory over wiiich it governed 
was Middle German, and so the language of the Chancery was 
Middle German until the middle of the fifteenth century ; in 
the second half of the century this language approached that of 
the Imperial Chancery, partly by arbitrarily adopting High 
German characteristics, partly in consequence of a natural de- 
velopment of certain Middle German sounds in the direction of 
Upper QermaUy which development the legal langua^^e followed 
more rapidly and completely under the influence of the Imperial 
Chancery than it would otherwise have done. Thus the lan- 
guages of the two most important chanceries met and almost 
formed one language. 

This was the first step towards the formation of a Sclmfisprache^ 
but only the first ; the language was still far from having obtained 
genend recognition. This is seen in the fact that the same 
princes, whose chanceries had become models for other chanceries^ 
still used their home dialects in their private correspondencei 
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MoTeoyer,.the language of the Chancery was only in a limited 
degree adapted to form the foundation for a national literary 
language ; for the ideas to which this language usually gave ex- 
pression belonged to a comparatively narrow splioro, juul the 
words used by preference were of a formal and traditional char- 
acter. Its influence, therefore, was confined to sounds and 
intluxions ; other conditions wertj neces.saiy to adapt the language 
for general acceptance. 

From Luther came the decisive impulse. The authority 
exercised upon the language by ollicial acts and documents was 
comparatively small, for only a very small minority of the 
people read them ; but Luther's mighty form shook the German 
people to their foundations. He touched upon questions which 
seized the heart of man, of whatever raok or condition. His 
writings, from their wide circulation, could not but greatly 
affect the form of the language, — the more so as the contents of 
them, especially his translation of the Bible and his Church 
hymns, were of a nature to pass word for word into the memory 
of his readers. The language he chose was a guarantee of its 
wide influence, for he decided for the language which already 
had a certain general authority : ' I employ,' he says, * the com- 
mon Qennan lEmguage, in order that both Ifigh and Low Germans 
may imderstand me. I speak according to the Saxon Chancery, 
which is followed by all the princes and kiugs in Germany. 
The Emperor Maximilian and the Elector Frederick, Duke of 
Saxony, have thus united the German languages of the Roman 
Empire into one definite language.* 

How rajjidly Luther's language spread we are unable to esti- 
mate exactly ; its 2)roc,Tess was nut so quick as one might sup- 
pose fnjiii his being adled the ' Creator of the New High German 
t:H'hrift.^j)racJu\^ It wjls stoutly resisted in many cpuirters. His 
language was the bearer of Protestant ideas ; hence its introduc- 
tion into Catholic countries was made diliicult from the very 
outset (Oottsclu'd's f>prachlehre^ published about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, was a forl)idden l)ook for Catholic supe- 
riors). Even in Protestant countries its progress was slow ; 
German Farticularismus^ which aimed at the independent exist- 
ence of small states, struggled also for local separation of lan- 
guages. As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Thomas Platter, in Protestant B&le, wrote his autobiography in 
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the Alemanic dialect, and in 1G71 the Government .of Canton 
Berne issued an order to the clergy to refrain from * an nncomnion 
new German ' which ^ only vexes men of understanding and does 
not instruct the common people in their Christianity.' In Low 
German countries Luther'a language made way rather more 
rapidly. But even in Low Germany attempts to raise the 
popular dialect to the rank of a literary laogoage have not 
ceased ; newspapers and calendars still appear in great number 
written in Low German. Moreover, intentional opposition was 
not the only difficulty which the language had to contend with ; 
some writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ e,g, 
the letters of the Duchess Elizabeth of Saxony to her brother 
the Landgiaf Philip of Hesse, contain a remarkable mixture of 
literary German and dialect, showing that the spirit was willing 
but the flesh weak. 

Thus it came abput that in the sixteenth century, in spite of 
the zealous endeavours of the grammarians and the appearance 
of eminent writers, a unity of language hardly existed ; in the 
seventeenth a kind of unity existed in the minds of authors, 
but their deviations from one another and uncertainties in the 
use of tlie language are still very considerable. Only in I lie 
first half of the eighteenth century does the unity become real 
and decided. The poet Haller (1708-77) stands on the 
threshold of the old and new time ; in the early editions of his 
poems we see distinct traces of the Alemanic dialect ; * for/ he 
says himself, * I am a Swiss, the German language is strange to 
me, and the choice of words was almost unknown to me.' In 
the third edition the poet eliminated these dialectical peculiarities 
to a great extent. 

An absolute and complete unity of language does not indeed 
exist at the present day, and will perhaps never be reached. 
Provincialisms still prosper, especially on the border lands. The 
nationality of a Swiss or Austrian writer can in most cases be 
detected in his writings. A few of these provincialisms may be 
mentioned : thus, a very common Swiss expression is rufen (c. 
dat.), in the sense of hervorrufm^ verkmgeuy e.g. 'der Antrag rief 
einer Utngeren Discumon,* ^man hatte sehon lange einer Verhes- 
terung diener Strom gerufinJ Others are jeweUm for MwjeUenf 
hmMend for peinHek^ beUragen with <m and the dative instead 
of the simple dative. The Austrian's shibboleth is the expres- 
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sion vergessen auf^ e.g. * auf die Enveitening des Wahlrechtes hatte 
er verrfe.ssen,^ iihcr for gcmcisSy e.g. * iiber Beschluss/ ^ iiher A/ttrcu/^* 
and the word (Tejijloyenheitj which has, however, spread to other 
parts! North German writers are not free from provincialisms, 
such as nherall fur (iherhaupf^ e.g. ^ es iriirc die Pfticht dcs Jlerau.^- 
gebers geicesen^ weiin er den Auf sat:: uherall acceptierte,^ and erinnerii 
for sick ei'innerny e.g, ^ von dcr Melodie erinnere ich mir eincn 
TheiV It is to be presumed that, now that a city situated upon 
Low German soil has become the political centre of Germany, 
and is gradually taking the lead also in literature and art, Low 
Gemiaii provincialisms will in course of time appear in the 
literary language in greater number. 

More numerous than local provincialisms are those disparities 
and uncertainties in speech which may be found in one and the 
same locality and even in the same individual. A gradual dis- 
appearance of the former would be conceivable, though not pro- 
bable, but a complete disappearance of the latter kind would be 
quite impossible, from reasons which lie in the nature of language 
itself. At no moment is the development of language at a stand- 
still ; new forms and combinations of words, and even quite 
new words, are continually coming into being. Hence there is 
a never-ending struggle between the old and the new, and this 
gives rise to a certain hesitation in the use of language, to cor- 
ruptions and degenerations, neologisms and barbarisms, etc. 

These deviations are less common in the accidence than in 
the syntax. Examples are der Friede or FHedeHy dcs Baucrs or des 
Baiiern^ die Lnmpe or die Lumpen ; er hmimt or er hum m f , er 
schwor or er schwur, er fragte or er frug. One sometimes hears, 
though incorrectly, die Brote for die Brote, die Spornen for die 
S^joren, handgehabt for geliandhalit. In the syntax we fmd un- 
certainties, such as trotz dcs Regens and trotz devi Begen, wiihrend 
des Tagcs and wiihrend dern Tage, der Gelialt and das Gehalt, ich 
hahe gestanden and ich bin gestandeix. Some people write ich aner- 
kenne for ich erkenne an, der mich betroffene Unfcdl for dcr Unfcdlj 
der mich betroffen hat, and speak of a reitende AHillei'ie-Kaserne 
and a landliche Arbeiterfrage, meaning barracks for mounted 
artillery and the question concerning agricultural labourers. 

A very common kind of syntactical error is caused by two 
expressions of like meaning arising simultaneously in the mind 
at the moment of writing or speaking ; the result is a combina- 
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tion of parts of each expression into a new one. In tliis manner 
may be explained the frequently heard expression sich befindlichy 
the i^roduct of a mixture of befindlich and sich hefindend. In the 
Low German of Fritz Renter we often meet with the phrase, 
* wat gelt mi dat anV Here a confusion h;xs arisen between v:as gilt 
mir das ? and was geht mich d(cs an ? Again, in Lessing's Emilia 
Galotti, Claudia, mentioning the wrath of Emilia's father on hear- 
ing that the Prince had looked upon his daughter, uses the expres- 
sion, * nicht ohm Missfallen,' meaning nicht okne Wohlgefallen or 
nickt mit Missf alien. It may even happen that two synonymous 
words become united iato one ; thus the KnecJit EiipredU op 
Nieolau8 (Niklas) appean in Fritz Beuter as BtJdaa, 

4. Unity in the spoken Langtuige, 

The unity we have spoken of exists properly speaking only 
on paper, in the literary language ; unity in the spoken language 
is only in its yery first beginnings. But without doubt it wiU 
increase more and more, and the dialects are doomed to perish 
in course of time. This may be regrettable, but the purpose of 
language is to facilitate communication; and at present the 
Westphalian peasant and the Swiss herdsman are able to under- 
stand one another as little as a Fr^iehman and a Chinaman. 

The schools are especially active in promoting unity of speech ; 
there both the ear and the eye are forcibly directed to the 
Sehriftspraiche. The pulpit too exercises a certain influence in 
this direction, thougli in a smaller degree ; in some districts 
Avhere the power of dialect is still unbroken — for instance, in 
the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland — the CTt:)spel was till a few 
years ago largely preached in dialect. The stage has still less 
influence among the country people, only a small minority of 
whom ever enter a theatre. But literature is of the greatest 
importance, as the passion for reading is gradually descending 
to the lower strata of the people, especially the reading of news- 
papers and cheap pedlars' books. 

The relations between SchriftspracJie and dialect as spoken 
are of very different kinds. The mcyority of the people speak 
in dialect only. A portion of these are able to understand 
HochdeuUch when they hear it spoken ; but a great nimiber are 
only accessible through their own dialect. The number of those 
who speak or understand the Sehrifisprache alone is small ; they 
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aie found principally in parts where there Is no Qennan-speaking 
mass of people, as in the Russian Baltic Sea pzovinces. A large 
numher are able to use both dialect and Sehriftsprache^ but in 
varying degrees ; few are able to speak both in their purity, in 
most cases there arises a mixture in which now the dialect, now 
the Sehriftsprachej preponderates. The proportion of mixture 
also varies under different circumstances ; the more solemn the 
occasion, the more choice will be the language. 

Pure Hochdcutsch is heard much more fretiuently upon Low 
German territory than in the other parts ; nowhere is dialect so 
widespread through the different grades of society as in Swabia 
and Bavaria, in Austria and Switzerland. In certain towns of 
Switzerland, e.g.^ the transactions of judicial hoards are carried 
on in dialect. But even in these countries different degrees are 
observed ; tlius in Bale and Berne more dialect is spoken than 
in Eastern Switzerland. The causes of these local differences 
may lie in the character of the people ; they may depend upon 
the different degrees of importance attached to outward formulas, 
upon the degree of exclusiveness observed towards neighbouring 
nationalities, or upon the degree in which old traditions are ob- 
served or in wliich new customs are adopted. But the principal, 
reason why the North German speaks HochdevUeh with greater 
purity than other Germans h to be found in the greater difference 
between tiiis language and the Low German dialects, compared 
with that between Hoekdeutsch and the Middle and South G^man 
dialects. A person who understands HwMeuUch is therefore 
less able to understand the Low German than the Middle and 
South German dialects, and the North German is under a greater 
necessity to speak the literary language in order to make himself 
understood. Besides, it is easier to learn to use purely and cor- 
rectly a language which differs sharply and distinctly from one's 
own than one of which the differences are more gradual and 
not so striking. 

5. Disadvantages of Unity. 

The unity in orthography and speech which we have con- 
sidered was the result of a conscious striving, of an inner neces- 
sity. But this development of a unity has not been altogether 
without its disadvantages to the language. As long as the 
authority of dialects was little disputed, an author might 
introduce into his writings any object or idea which his com- 
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patriots had provided with a name ; every ner)lo^ism of speech 
coiihl at once find admittance into tlie written langua<]je. This 
was changed when one language gained the upper hand j more 
extended circles had then to be considered ; only Uiose woids could 
reckon upon bdng understood which were generally recognised 
in the literary language. It was in certain classes of words that 
the freedom of choice was tHas prejudiced. The more abstract, the 
less transparent the meaning of a woid^ the more did the different 
dialects agree in using it ; the more ^ sensuous ' the meaning, the 
greater the deviation of the several dialects, and the grater the 
difficulty of securing the general acceptance of an expression. 

This difficulty was increased by another circumstance. The 
classes of words which appear least frequently in the literature 
are just those which diiSfer most in the different dialects. 
Words denotii^ common objects of everyday life are naturally 
least likely to find their way into a literary language common 
to all educated peojde, especially in a super-ideal literature as 
we find it in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
Germany. Hence there are many classes of objects for which 
generally -recognised names are wanting in the SrhriftspracJiey 
such as names of plants and animals, of kinds of food, of tools 
and implements, and of many occupations of daily life. Simi- 
larly, expressions of ordinary feelings, of anger and vexation, 
exclamations of i)ain and joy, terms of abuse and flattery, are 
locally represented by dill'erent words. Another class of words 
for which the literary language wants generally-recognised 
names is the class of words which express shades of sounds and 
movements, onomatopoetic words, in the formation of which the 
living language of the people still shows itself creative. They 
obtain no official recognition, because the Schri/Upraehe rejects 
witli disdain the terms of the people. 

Thus the progressivedevelopmentofaliterary language hasbeen 
followed by a not inconsiderable impoverishment in the material 
of language capable of being used for literary purposes* The re- 
action was not wanting : the creation of dialectic literature. The 
latter is not merely a poetic diversion, nor is it likely to perish 
easily. 

6. CharademUcB of New High German, 

"We must keep in mind that what we are accustomed to call 
New High German does not represent a whole that has been at 
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all times alike. Not only do difTerent periods of New ITif^h 
German show different sta<^^es of unity, but the language lias pro- 
ceeded step hy step in its development ; the language of Luther 
is no longer tliat of the writers of the classical period, and that 
of the classic writers is no longer that of the present day. But 
the character of the language as a whole has remained essen- 
tially the same, namely, a 1 (lending of different dialects, in which 
Middle German forms the principal foundation. The vowel 
system is essentially ^liddle German, the consonantal system is 
Austro-Bavarian. In the form and composition of words the 
differences in the dialects which shared in the formation of New 
High German are only small ; the gendm of nouns are those of 
Middle Gorman, not of High German, e.g, Mg. die Backe, die 
Butter, die Travbe are Ugi der Backen, der BuUer^ der Trauhen, 

The differences are greatesi in Uie vocabulary; The main 
stock of the New High German Tocahularj is Middle Qerman. 
The purely Upper Qerman element is quite inconnderable ; as 
a rule, only those expressions have migrated from the soutii 
into the language whidi denote things belonging to the south, 
especially names for everything connected wiUi the Highlands, 
e.g. Alpy Fluhy OleUeher (from Fr. gUicier), Lavfine (Mlat IMna 
ftim. IM, ^ glide MaUe, Serm, Other words of Swiss origin 
are lugen and staunen. The Low German constituents are 
numerous ; to these belong es})ecially words connected with 
navigation and maritime life, e.g. Brisey Buchty Diiney Ilafeiiy 
lichten {=leicht macheny 'lighten or weigh anchor'), Steveiiy TaUy 
JVracky etc., also other expressions like cc/i/, older e]iaft = thaLt 
which is related to ^, Nhg. Ehcy * law * (change of ft to cht is 
peculiar to Low German), Frachty HarhCy kneipeVy hiicheny 
SchlucJit (Ug. Schhift, related to schliqifeii)^ etc. In some cases 
both the High German and the Low German forms exist side by 
side, e.g. Brunnen and BorUy feist and fetty sanft and sachtey 
tiihnen and versohneny IVaffm and JFappeHy the first -named 
being in each case the High German and the second-named the 
Low German form. 

The phonetic differences between New High Gennan and 
Middle German will be considered later. The most important 
may be here noticed : the Mhg. long rowels iu (ss^ have 
become diphthongs in Nhg., e^. Mhg. toitj Ms^ mAs^ hkUe^ 
liuU are Nhg. 2SeUf weit^ Ham^ Maw, heide, Lewte. 
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II.— PEINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. 

We hare seen in the last chapter that niuneious differences 
exist within tiie German language ; the language differs not 
only in time and place, but also in tlie different circles in wliich 
the speakers move. We have now to enter more minutely into 
the nature and causes of these differences. 

The nature of changes in language has heen illustrated by 
comparing words with stones carried along hy the stream ; as 
stones through the constant friction are worn away and lose 
their original shape, so also words by frequent use are constantly 
undergoing change. But the comparison is altogether wrong ; 
a word is not an objecti which, having been once called into ex- 
istence, possesses an uninterrupted continuity, but it is an activity, 
a process. The process consists in this, that a process which goes 
on in the mind is accompanied by a sound-producing movement 
of the oigans of speech — in other words, a connection takes place 
between a picture of the imagination and a sound-image. This 
connection is not at all times and in all places the same, because 
its factors are not in every case the same. The number of ideas 
in the mind depends upon the number of imprcssious which 
press upon a man and those with whom he has intercourse. 
The narrower the circle in which a man moves, and the lower 
his grade of culture, the more limited will be his world of ideas ; 
the workman in the factory, the peasant in the fields, can satisfy 
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their needs of speech with a few hundred words, wliilst the man 
of culture^ the poet, can dispose of a wealth of some thousands. 
And tlie more out of the common a man's occupation is, the 
more uncommon will be the stock of words at his disposal 
Hence German, Kke every other language, comprises within 
itself a number of technical terms, of techniail languages ; the 
merchant and the fisherman, the miner and the bee-keeper, the 
seaman and the sportsman, each has his own peculiar language, 
and the novice who would penetrate into the mysteries of his 
profession must acquire a new language to correspond with the 
new ideas which he gainn. ]Moreover, the mass of existing ideas 
is dillerent at ditferent epochs ; thus the decline of chivalry and 
feudalism, the extinction of old forms of law, and the giving up 
of the study of astrology, necessarily caused numbers of words to 
perish. 

But the fate of a word is determined not only by the exist- 
ence or non-existence of an object corresponding with it, but also 
by the greater or smaller intensity of the impression which it 
creates upon the mind, which in its turn depends upon the de- 
gree of interest which it calls forth, or upon its power for good 
or liarm ; thus, the hirger animals and trees, those which nour- 
ished or clothed man, or which threatened his existence, received 
names much earUer than the insignificant insects and the flowers 
of the wood. Hence it is that the names of the larger animals, 
of the large forest trees, and of the most important kinds of 
grain, are common to all tlie Teutonic races, and that some names 
like TFolfy *wolf;' Kuhy ^cow;' OchSj *ox Birkef * birch;' 
^wc^, * beech £rle, * alder;' Gerste, * barley, cl grist^ agree 
with the words in the other Indo-European languages ; the 
names of flowers and insects, on the other hand, frequently 
differ in every dialect, so that the zoologist and botanist of the 
present day caimot dispense with the Latin appellations. As 
an example, the common oxlip (primula eUUior) has about sixty, 
and the meadow saffi^on (coU^Ucum awtmmaU) about flfty difierent 
names in Qeiman. 
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The stock of ideas changes, as we see, in dillerent individuals 
or groups of individuals. The number of possibilities is greater 
when there is a choice of sound-images, when one and the same 
individual may use now one, now another, sound-image or word 
to express the same idea. 



CHAPTER L 

THE EXISTING MATERIAL OF LANQUAQE SUFFICES, 

BUT UNDERGOES i^OJiMAL CHANGES. 

1. PHONETiq Changes. 

Thb first possibility is that language possesses the materials to 
express ideas, and satisfies the wants of the speaker. The latter 
expresses his ideas with exactly the same words or sound-groups 
in which they found their expression before him, or at least tries 
to do 80 ; for the exact reproduction of a word depends on differ- 
ent conditions. 

The most important condition is that it should have been 
correctly heard. A new word is most correctly caught when 
each part of it is slowly and distinctly pronounced, as in the 
teaching of young children. 

The second condition is that the word be correctly repro- 
duced. But all imitation is imperfect ; so it is in speech. A 
word may have been correctly and carefully conceived in the 
mind, and yet its reproduction may differ from the original. In 
order to imitate the sounds it has heard, the child sets its organs 
of speech in motion ; at first without knowing by what means 
it attains its purpose. Hence its attempts are at first very im- 
perfect ; but it repeatedly compares its reproduction of the sounds 
with the sounds in its mind, sets other muscles in motion, and 
thus by degrees improves its pronunciation. The exactness of 
the reproduction depends upon the acuteness of the comparison 
made by the ear. But the ear is a rety unreliable organ ; two 
sounds may appear to it identical, which differ considerably in 
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the manner of their production. Again, one and the same ellect 
may be due to different causes ; the learner may produce a 
Bound by other movements of the organs of speech than those 
made by the teacher. This substitution of one movement for 
another, in order to produce the same effect, is often enough a 
necessity, as the organs of speech are nut always constructed 
alike in dilferent individuals. Thus it comes about that lan- 
guage, in being transmitted from father to son, and from genera- 
tion to generation, undergoes phonetic changes. 

The first differences may be very minute ; the pronunciation 
of each generation may deviate in a very slight degree from that 
of the preceding one. But in the course of aeveral generations 
the change may be considerable. These changes may be of a 
two-fold kind; firstly, qualitative — i,e. different parts of the 
organs of speech are used, diffierent muscles are set in motion, 
as when a labial sound is substituted for a dental ; thus Inbisa 
becomes Imbist. Secondtyi quantitative — ie, the same kind of 
movement is produced with more or less expmditore of force ; 
thus it requires a smaller degree of force to pronounce I^erd 
and I^fimd as the Westphalians do-^Ferd and Fund — than to pro* 
nounce them correctly. Cases in which the energy expended in 
* reproducing a sound is greater are comparativdy rare; con- 
venience and the vis ineirtm play an important part in the 
evolution of language, less perhistps as the cause of change than 
in determining the direction of change. 

The language changes just described are usually called phon- 
etic {lautgesetzlich^ i.e. in accordance with the laws of sound or 
phonology) ; for the causes which prevent the exact re])iuduc- 
tion of a sound are always the same, in whatever wurd the 
sound may appear. In other words, a sound changes in the 
same direction in all cases, and these cases may be embraced by 
one rule or law. A law of this kind is that Mhg. i changes in 
Nhg. to c?*, as Mhg. (jvjCy Nhg. Gcige ; Mhg. /iira^, Nhg. Jlt irath; 
Mhg. miiUtij Ishg. meid&ii; Mhg. 7iU, Nhg. Neid; Mhg. ZU, 
Nhg. ZcU. 

This uniformity of development applies in the first place 
only to the individual. In a greater number of persons the 
conditions which affect the development of language may be 
very different ; the aeuteness of hearing may be greater in some 
persons than in others, and the organs of speech may not be con- 
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striicted exactly alike. Differences of pronnnciation exist even 
in the smallest circles, as when a person lisps and produces a th 
instead of an s; but from this it follows, at the same time, that 
not one pronnnciation alone influences the learner, but many ; 
hence the speech of the individual will be as it were an ayerage 
of the speech of the different persons with whom he associates. 
This is the case with each member of the younger generation ; 
if these members belong to a restricted circle, the persons whose 
speech serves as a model are the same for all, and the different 
avenges drawn from the small deviations of the elder generation 
can in their torn differ only in a slight degree among them- 
selves. 

When the intercourse between two persons or groups of 
persons becomes less frequent or ceases altogether, tiheir lan- 
guage must necessarily deviate in its- development ; one sound 
must change in this direction, another in that direction ; in 
other words, dialectical differences must arise, and more or less 
distinct dialects will form themselves. The more complete the 
cessation of intercourse or relations between two or more groups, 
the greater will be the deviations, in the same way as greater 
intervals of time also cause greater changes. 

2. Changes by Analogt (FoLK-KmioLOGY; Fobmulas). 

Phonetic change is not the only kind of change which takes 
place in language ; if it were, then the history of a language 
would be extremely simple ; it would be an easy thing to fix 
the laws of sound, and we should be able, by their aid^ to trans- 
late mechanically Goethe's verses into the language of the 
Nibelungenliedi or to turn Otfrid's poetry into the language of 
Vulfila. 

But other kinds of change are continually taking place ; the 
simplest of these changes consisto in the dropping of part of a 
word, as when we say bw for onmilm$f cab for edriokt, Ben for 
Bef^amin, or port of a i^ntence, as are ifou off? for are you going 
off? er fMtse fort for er muss fort g(hen. This the grammarians 
call Ellipsis. 

The possibility of using these imperfect sound-images becomes 
conceivable when we consider the mental process which accom- 
panies the hearing and understanding of a word. If we sound 
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a string of one of two musical instruments wliich happen to be 
in the same room, then the strings of the second instrument, 
having the same pitch or standing in certain harmonic rehitiona 
with the one touched, will vibrate. The same process occurs in 
speaking. It is a mistake to suppose that in ordinary conversa- 
tion we hear every word spoken in its full extent ; we hear 
only parts of a word or sentence, but the sound of these parts 
causes the complete sound -images which are present in the 
memory to vibrate, so that we are hardly conscious of the 
fragmentariness of what we really hear. This explains the ia/c^t 
that we less easily comprehend and more frequently misundeT'^ 
stand spoken than written words, especially in the case of a 
foreign language, and that we sometimes turn over words or 
sounds in our consciousness for a time before understanding 
them, ie. before a sotmd-image vibrates and we find the correct 
complement 

Again, the hearing of a sound-image may cause words 
already present in the mind to vibrate, which are not identical 
with the words spoken, but whose stems contain the same 
elements. Let us suppose a child to liave had impressed upon 

its memory by frequent repetition the word Stein and the idea 
cunvcycd by it ; then let us suppose it to hear the word Steine^ 
without being taught the meaning of it ; the word will cause 
the sound-image Stein to vibrate, and it will recognise the 
material signitication of the word, though it does not know its 
formal relationsliip with the first. The same psychical process 
takes jdace on hearing the words sttinigeii, anssteijien, J^rsteiiie- 
rung, JSteitmuj-f, Grenzstein. In other words, woi-ds having the 
same sound-groups combine by an unconscious attraction to form 
groups of idea.s ; the feeling arises that in order to express an 
idea in some way related to another the word should contain a 
certain sum of sounds in common with it 

Complete identity of sounds is not even necessary to call up 
sound-images ; similarity of sounds suffices to connect words 
etymologically related into groups; thus not only nehmen, 
gmehm^ Vemehmung are felt to be connected, but also mmmU, 
nahm, gerummen* It is dear that groups of this kind must do 
much to preserve in the memory the material of words, and 
thus be of great importance for the faithful transmission of the 
stock of language which we have inherited. 
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But 071 tlio other hand, when not only the same but similar 
sound-images are combined into groups, they may act in opposi- 
tion to purely phonetic changes. In the group nchm-y nimni-^ 
nahin-, nomm-^ which stem is the real bearer of the idea 
expresfied by the group ? In Luther's time the verb hrUcken, 
was conjugated iu the present tense as follows : — 

ich kienche wir krieclien 
da kreuchst ihr kriechet 
er krencht sie krieehen 

Does hrmcihf or hriech- represent the idea of the verb 1 Lin- 
guistic sense offers no means of deciding the question. Memory 
only tells us that neftm-, nmm- is used in the present, 
Tuthmir, wmmf in the past tense, and that formerly hmch- was 
used in the singular and hried^ in the plival; if memory 
refuses its aid, language no longer has any motive for saying idi 
hreuche in the one case, and'tou* hrieehm in the other ; it would 
have been quite justified in saying tdi hrieehe and mr Jbreted^ 
We may say that iek hreu^ changed to uh hrieehe after the 
model or analogy of krieehen. Another example : for er fahrty 
schlagt, tragi many dialects have er fahrty schlagt, tragi; the 
earlier forms with it are changed after tlie analogy of ich fahrej 
schlagej trage, wir fahren^ etc. In forruations of this kind it is 
often not easy to determine which of two forms or expressions 
was the original and which was formed by analogy. The 
number of formations by analogy in words and sentences is very 
great, and hardly less than purely phonetic developments. 

The first result of new formations by analogy is the creation 
of double forms ; ich krieche was used for a time side by side 
with ich hreuchcy in the same way as double forms like gekhrt and 
gelahrty gesendei and gesandt, gewendet and gevfandt still exist. 
But this double existence is seldom of long duration^ two 
different words for the same idea are an unnecessary luxury, 
and in course of time one of the forma perishes ; thus ich krieche 
is now used alone. In general, the form which has the firmest 
hold upon the memory, that is, the form which is the more 
frequently used, supersedes the other; in this case, the stem 
kreuch- occurred only in the three persons of the singular of the 
present indicative, and in the singular of the imperative, whilst 
hned^ occurred in the plural of the present iniUcalive and im- 
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perative, in the whole of the present conjunctive, the infinitive, 
and present jxirticiple. AVhen two forms are represented by 
equal numbers, then chance decides in favour of one or the 
otker ; and it may &eqneutly happen tihat a form whicli prevails 
in one group of ]>ersons will succumb in another group which 
is separated by-distance from the first Thufl| the preterite of 
finden was conjugated in Middle High (kiman : 

ich £etnd, wir fimden, 

eta etc. 

In New High German the yowel of the plural u succumbed to 
that of the aingular : 

ich fand wir fanden ; 

but in Low Qerman the u of the plural prevailed : 

ik fumi wi funnen. 

Thus we see that analogy may contribute to the formation of 
different dialects. 

Arrain, it may lia^tpen that in some dialects the differences 
are removed by analogy, but not in others ; thus. Middle and 
New High German have ich fahre — cr fahrt^ ich trage — er trif'gty 
etc., but in Middle Dutch and many modern German dialects 
the vowel of the second and third persons singular has been 
exchanged for that of the first person, ich fuhrc — er fithrtj etc. 

As to tlie reasons why different forms have l)een assimilated 
in some cases and not in others, no general rule can be laid 
down ; only so much may be asserted : the more the original 
phonetic cUfferences coincide with differences of function^ the 
more easily will they escape being removed. The forms ich 
nehme — mr nehmen on the one hand^ and ich nahm — wir 
nahmen on the others represent very important differences of 
functions, those of present and past dme, and have consequently 
not been assimilated in any Qennan dialect But when forms 
representing different functions are characterised by two signs, 
one of them may be discarded as superfluous ; thus, in Mhg. 
kh hoere — ich Mrte, the past tense was distinguished from the 
present both by the ending 'te and by the so-called Buch-vmlaut; 
the ending -te bdng sufficient to mark the difference of function^ 
the vowels were equalised, Nhg. ich ft^f^v— icfc hSrte, 
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The difference of function between two related words mav 
become so great that tliey are no longer li lt to be related ; sdion 
and fast were originally the adverbial forms of the adjectives 
schoHj festj and similar difierences of vowels iu the adjective and 
adverb were not infrequent in Middle High German (see j). 80). 
The difference of vowel was preserved in schon and fast in 
conse(|iicnce of these words having ])ecome isolated by their 
meanings, 'already' and 'almost/ from their adjectives, schoUy 
* beautiful,' and fest, ' firm.' Again, the adjective rauh was in- 
flected in Middle High German rdch — rdheSy cf. hoch — hohes ; 
in New High German the h of the IiUaut has gone over into the 
AuslaiU ; the old form with ch ia pxeaerved in compound words, 
as Bauehwerky Rauchwaareriy 'rough wares, furs,' in which the 
connectio& with the adjective rauh is no longer thought of. 
Other examples of similar isolated forms will he mentioned later. 

If we compare the operations of analogy with the changes 
which take place after definite phonetic laws we shall see that , 
the two processes stand in a kind of opposition to one another. 
Phonetic changes make identical sound-images dissimilar ; but 
analogy strives to make uniform what phonetic laws made un- 
like. Thu8| hSren was inflected as follows :— 

Ohg. horiu horte 
Mhg. hoere horte 
Khg. hore horte. 

Ohg. Mrin became Mhg. hoere, under the influence of the 
phonetic law, according to which the vowel i changes the pre- 
ceding vowel (Umlaut, see p. 79), and Mhg. h^te became Nhg. 
horte tlirough analogy. 

Not only does the hearing of a word or sound-image call up 
in the mind other sound-images which are related to it, but it 
may also call up sound-images which are not related either by 
meaning or etymology, if they suificieutly resemble each other 
in sound. A word or part of a word may stand isolated, 
unconnected with any existing words or sound-groups ; such 
related sound-groups may never have existed, as in the case of 
foreign words, or they may have disappeared from use. The 
word or part of a ward then frequently attaches itself to some 
other word or sound-group ; thus, toahnvntzig (after which was 
formed H^ahntmn), Mhg. w4minUsee, was originally compounded 
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vitli the adjective wan s< empty, wanting in/ which also ap- 
pears in E. warUoTif wanhope ; this adjective disappeared from 
use and lost its power of forming other compounds, and the 
syllable wan- then attached itself to the word most nearly re- 
-sembling it in sound, the substantive IVahn. 

Again, a word or part of a word may be connected with a 
second word or group, l)ut tlirough phonetic change has come to 
resemble more closely a third group with which it is unconnected, 
and to which it attaches itself ; thus, Eiland was originally 
compounded with em = ' solitary * (as in Einode)^ Mhg. einlant, 
' the solitary laud ; ' this changed phonetically to eilant, as 
Mhg. einlif changed to eilif^ eilf, ' eleven,' and then became 
associated with Ei^ Eiland being in the popular mind the * egg- 
shaped land.' Similarly, echt comes from Mhg. S-haft, a com- 
ponnd of ^ = ' law,' Mhg. Ehe ; it is now usually associated with 
ackteUf and frequently spelled iichL 

It may even happen that a woid or part of a word will 
attach itself to another word or group with which it is uncon- 
nected, although it resembles that group less than it resembles 
its own group ; thus, the Ckiigenihor in Frankfort changed to 
GaUudhoTy after the gallows from which it took its name had 
ceased to exist 

This peculiar process of association^ by which words uncon- 
nected by etymology or meaning form themselves into groups, 
similar to the groups of words etymologically related to each 
other, is called Folk-etymology or popular etymology. These 
groups are of importance for the grasping and retaining of strange 
or foreign words ; they associate themselves in the minds of the 
heai'c:rs willi some known group of words ; thus in the mouth 
of the peopk^ the words ungdentum Neapolitaiium have become 
umgwtndttr NKpoIcon, and Herniaphroditebrig is turned by the 
saih)r into Maufahiirilnig^ the first part being probably suggested 
by Kauffahrtd. Compare the EnL^^lisli words cray-Jish and cause- 
way from French e'crevisse and cJki uMet;. 

In many cases of folk-etyniulugy no attempt i?* made to con- 
nect the newly-formed word with the thing or idea itself ; thus 
between the name iniigivcndkr Napoleon and the substance so 
named no connection wdiatever seems to be implied, nor does the 
form Abendthemr^ as the word Ahenteue^' was spelled in the last 
century, seem intended to convey any connection between an 
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adventure and ' evening ' or * dear/ Frequently, however, a 
word thus transformed by folk-etymology is explained by some 
little incident unrecorded hy history ; thus the name Saucrland, 
originally SMcrland = SilfUaiKJ, the southernmost part of old 
Saxony, is explained l)y the exclamation ' das war mir ein saner 
Land,' supposed to have l)een uttered by Ch;irleina_f(ne after the 
conquest of that country, and Adialm is derived from the inter- 
jectional phrase * Ach Almiichtiger! Compare the popular deriva- 
tion of the Engliflh mhin. This nuve kind of inUoipietation is 
called Myth-fonning Folk-etymology. 

In some cases the connection between the idea conveyed by the 
popular word and the thing seems natural enough, e.g. SutidftiU 
is popularly interpreted as the ' sin-flood/ whilst it really comes 
from Obg. Mhg. dn^^ihwt, the ' great or universal inundation ; ' 
Fuge^ ^fugTie,' is generally and not inappropriately associated 
with FUffang, 'joining' whilst it comes from It. fuga; and 
MygUrten^ the name given to the mediaeval religious plays, from 
Lat mmtsteritm, not unnaturally suggests the 'mysteries' of 
divine worship. These cases are, however, comparatively rare ; 
as a rule the connection is not very clear, and sometimes the 
populaor word conveys ideas which are not in accordance with 
facts. The word Armhrusty * cross-bow,' from Lat. artyuhoHsta, 
suggests a connection, which is anything but clear, between the 
weapon and certain parts of the body ; few islands justify by 
their oval shape the appellation Eiland; the word JUutigely an 
incorrect form of Blidegel, ' blood-leech,' conveys a wrong im- 
pression as to the appearance of that creature, by classin*,' it 
with the hedgehog or urchin tribe ; and most peo])le, on hearing 
the word Alauhmirfy * mole,' would naturally suppose that little 
animal to turn up the earth with its nose, whilst as a fact it 
uses its feet for that purpose ; Mauhvurf is Mhg. moltwerfey 
*• earth or mould-thrower,' English dialectical inol&^warp^ mold- 
VBwrp or Ttwudiewarp, 

In all these cases, in spite of the erroneous notions suggested 
by the popularised forms, the words are still used witli their 
original meaning ; it may happen, however, that not the form 
of a word is transformed, but that its meaning is changed, by 
connecting it with some other group. Thus, das gelobte Land 
meant originally the ' promised land,' from gelobeUf but it is now 
popularly understood as the 'praised land,' as if from loben; 
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SudU generally denotes nothing more than a * lepiehensible 
longing fur, or striying after,' and is connected with the verb 
wdien, whilst it originally meant a ' sickness,' and is connected 
with neeh = nek; its original meaning is still evident in some 

of its compounds, e.g. Gelhmcht^ * yellow sickness, jaundice ; * 
Jb&tfate^f, * insanity ; ' Schmindsucht^ * consumption,' etc. 

There is a third kind of association. Two words may differ 
sliarply and distinctly from one another, but impurtaiit parts of 
them may be identical in sound (e.g. houii(\ home) ; they become 
associated in the mind, and as a consecpience their meanings 
partly c(jvcr each other, i.e. they resemble each other or form 
parts of a whole. As a further consequence these words become 
connected together to form a whole, so that the language jtos- 
sesses a number of stereotyped phrases of two or more members, 
which are kept together by agreement of certain sounds. 

The agreement of sound may be : 

(a) Initial ; thus we have Alliteration (G. Anreim). These 
alliterative formulas are very frequent in Grerman, and not un- 
common in English ; they may express : 

1. Synonymous ideas, e.g. Geld wnd OvJty Hmis U7id Heim 
(E. ho'im and hmi^ Ldb und Idim^ Lust und Liebe, Euhe vnd 
Bait, Sehimpf wnd Schande, Thur und 2%or, Wind tmd Wetter, 
0ng und gdbe, qam^ und gar, lo$ und ledig, nngen und eagen^ 

2. Oontrasta^ e^g. dwck Dick undDiinn(R»1ikTough ifUek and (Mn), 
LuMt und Leid, Himmel und HoUe, Wohl und Weh (£. ueal and uo^, 
auf und ab, am und ein (cf . Sc. hut cmd heti^ umJt und strndm, 

3. Parts of a whole, e.g. HauB und Hof^ mU Haut und Hoar, 
Kikke und Ketter, Land und Leute, rnit Mann und Mam, Boss 
und Reiter. 

4. Expressions syntactically connected, and proverbs, e.g. 

hitterbosej himmeUiochy licJitcrlohCj m-^t nrothy dcr vilde IVald, seine 
siehen Sachen ; vcnii die ^Taus satt ist, i^t das Mehl bitter; wie 
der Hirty so die Herde ; Gleich und Gleich f/esellt sick (jern. 

(From these alliterative phrases proceeded the metrical SN'stem 
which is f(jund in the oldest kind of Teutonic poetry, e,g, the 
Hildebrandslied and the old Anglo-Saxon poetry.) 

{It) In the root-vowel and the following consonant ; thus we 
have Khyme (G. Jicini or Endreim). They may be arranged 
under the same categories : 
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1. Lv/j nnd Trugy Soft und Kraft^ Saus und Braus, auf SchriU 
und Tnttj toll und voll. 

2. Freud und Leid^ mit Rath U7id ThaJt^ m SchiUz und Trviz^ 
ZeU und Eimgkeitj liaut oder naut (Hessian = * either — or 

3. Dach uiul Fach, Handel und Wandel, die HiUU und die 
FHUef mii Sack und Padk^ Sang und Kkmg. 

4. Bargen mauht Borgen (E. ikai goes Of^bofrcwmg goes 
Orsorrowing) ; WM macht Qiud; heute ro^ morgen tot; der 
Mensek delfikt, GoU lenht (E. mmproposeSy God disposes), 

SometimeB alliteration and rhyme are found combined in 
one phrase, e.g. GUkk und Glas^ wis hold MM das; Hoffm und 
Ho/mn machJl MoMihm mm Narren, 

There is yet another and quite different kind of aBSOciation 
or group -forming. In a group of words connected hy one 
fundamental idea, e.g. Steine, skmigeny stemem^ verstm/Mrn^ etc, 
the feeling has arisen that certain sound-groups are the bearers 

of the meaning ; in this case stein is the most essential sound- 
group of the words named. 

The observation of the coincidence of sounds in two or more 
derivations from one stem is accompanied by the observation of 
their differences. Thus in the words Stein, Bteinc^ steiniijcn^ 
steirierHj we observe that they coincide in having the sound- 
group stein, and differ in having the additional endings -c, -igeiiy 
-erny or in having no ending ; on comparing them we may 
easily conclude that the syllable -c is of importance for express- 
ing the idea of plurality, the syllabic -i(jm for expressing that 
of * throwing,' and the syllable -em for expressing the idea 
^made of.' Now if a person who has made these observations 
on Stein, Steine^ eta, hears the form Kreuze, or FischSf Tage, 
Tisehe^ etc, by an unconsdous mental proportion sum : 

Steine : Stein : : Krcuze : Eli'euz 

he ¥dll conclude that jETreuee is the plural of Krem, and further 
that the addition of the sound serves to express plurality. 
From similar sums of proportion, e.(j. 

Stein : steinern : : Holz : holzern 
hore : horte : : sage : sagtc, 

he will conclude that the syllable -em is essential to express the 
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idea ' made of/ and the addition of t to the stem of a verb is 
essential to express the idea of i>ast time. 

It is clear that these groups of words are of the greatest 
significaiice for the transmission of speech| for every individual 
act of speaking. But it is neither necessary nor possible to 
remember in every case whether, e.g., one has heard the plural 
form of a word before and how it was formed ; a few propor- 
tions retained in the memory aufl&ce to serve as models. Thus 
the forming of a nominal or verbal inflexion is to a certain 
extent the seeking of the fourth term of a proportion. 

But this kind of group-forming also opposes the purdy 
phonetic development of worda Just as from Stein — Isteine^ 
Krem — Kreuae^ etai we infer that the termination is a means 
of designating pluiili^y so also we infer from BUM — BUUUr^ 
Hatu — HUmeTy Lamm — LUmmerj etc., and from Graf — Grafm, 
jBStfr — Bdreiiv^ Herr — Herren, etc., that the endings -er and -m 
are used for the same purpose. The forms mge — Mgie, Mage — 
Magte, etc., yielded t as the sign of past time, whilst grahe — grvb^ 
trage — ti^og^ schlage — schlngy etc., show that tlie same olijcct is 
attained by a change in the root-vowel. Thus in most cases 
there is more than one means of rendering grammatical and 
logical relations. Now, if it is remembered that for one 
word one means and for another word another means was 
employed, it depends upon chance which of these two means is 
employed in the individual case ; we may say that as a rule 
that means is preferred wliich by reason of its frequency has 
taken a greater hold of the mind. Thus, to form tlie past 
tense of fragey there are two models to go by, sage — sagUy etc., 
or tra^e — tTug ; in forming it after the first model, fnige — fragte^ 
the old German inflexion is adhered to, and in forming it after 
the second, frage — -fnigy we create a neologism, and the phonetic 
development is opposed. The number of similar neologisms is 
very great ; the more common modes of inflexion are continu- 
ally taking the place of the less common ones, thereby imparting 
to language an ever-increasing degree of uniformity. These 
analogies may of course take different directions in different 
circles^ and so contribute to the formation of dialects. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE INHERITED MATERIAL OF LANGUAQE 

IS INSUFFICIENT. 

1. Causes the iNbUFficiENCT. 

The fleoond possibility is that Hie speaker is conscious of an in* 
sufficiency of material of language to express his ideas, or he is not 

willing to use it. The consG([uence is the same in both cases : 
the speaker finds liimsell" obliged to look about for difi'erent 
material. He may take old material and employ it in a new 
sense, or he may create new words. The reasons of his seeking 
new material may be of very different nature ; one reason is of 
course the want of a word in the speaker's consciousness tu ex- 
press an idea ; this is the cause of the abundance of new words 
formed by young children, which they can dispense with as they 
grow older. A second reason is that words of rare occurrence are 
easily forgotten, as are also words with few etymological connections. 
Much depends upon the degree of attention and the time which 
are devoted to recalling woxds formerly heard. The uneducated 
or half-educated show a disinclination for mental exertion, and 
a preference for stereotyped phrases, proverbial expressions, and 
for expressing many ideas by one and the same word ; thus the 
word machm enters into many idiomatic phrases, e.g. da$ Bett 
maehen; dm grosam Herrm nuuhen, *play the fine gentleman 
er moM nth auf dm Weg^ am dem Sta/ube^ ' he sets off, takes 
himself off ; ' ^ moM es mir m lomge^ * he bores me ; ' dM mackt 
wkhtSy * that is of no consequence ; * machm SUj * be quick ; ' 
was machm SU 9 'how are you ?' ; and in the language of the 
people is still more extensively used, cf, GM machm^ 'make 
money ; ' Hok machm, * deave wood ; ' einm Konig machm^ 
* play ; ' dnm maehmf * scold somebody ; ' er macht {at Fr. faiiM, 
fit-iV), * he says;' e« moc^, ' it is raining / voranwachm, 'hasten;' 
knig maclien, * he long about a thing ; ' in etvfos maehen^ ' trade 
in something ] ' in die Stadt inachen, ^ go into the town.' 
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Even the memorvof a iiiaii of ('(lucatioii iy not always ecnially 
reliable ; lie will form fcwrr iieoloi^isins in writing than in 
speaking, an<l fewer in addressing a large audience tlian in every- 
day conversation. 

A third reason for seeking new material of language is the 
avoidaDce of Homonyms. The first object of speech is clearness ; 
in order to attain this it is necessary that every other meaning but 
that intended by the speaker be excluded, in other words, that 
ambiguity be avoided. In Middle High German there were 
three homonyms w ith the form ioeni, which meant (a) * endure^' 
Nhg. ivUhrmy (b) * ward off, prevent,' Nhg. usually ahwehren^ ver- 
wehren; the simple verb wham is rare and archaie, (e) ^pay, 
give^' Nhg. gewdhretL Ambiguity was more effectually guarded 
against by tiie use of the compound Terbs in two of the signifi- 
cations instead of the simple verb.^ Homonyms are, however, 
not uncommon ; as words are not usuaUy used separately but in 
conjunction with others, the connection of the sentence is in 
general sufficient to exclude misunderstandings. 

This clearness may be advanced by the formation of com- 
pound words — that is, by the addition to the sound-group which 
formerly bore the meaning of another sound-group which more 
clearly determines or delimits itb meaning. It continually 
hjippens that compound words are used side by side with the 
simple word.^, and then supersetle the latter. Thus the ^Ihg. 
words (liirfcn^ 0'-^^^i wegcUy harmenj bleichviij hitzerii liiheii, hdnuj 
niczm have been superseded in the modem language by the 
compound forms hdUrfen^ hegdwoiy heivegcn^ erhttrmen^ erhleichiv, 
erhitzeny gedcxhen^ gehorcn, gcniesscn with exactly the same mean- 
ings as the former ; side by side with the ohler forms laden, losen, 
Gesandter are now used the compound forms cinhuloi, loslosniy 
Abgesandter, and beside miiidern and vermindern the longer form 
hsrckmindcrn is making way. It may even happen that two 
words which are synonymous or partially synonymous may be 
joined together, as soon as the word which formerly bore the 
meaning threatens to become less intelligible ; thus the words 

* Tlie avofdanoe of homonyms has been the cause of tlie disappear- 
ance of many words, and the consequent formation of neolo<j;isiiis, in 
the Romance languages, more especially in French, in which ditferent 
Iitttin words, through the loss of their terminations, came to coin- 
cide ; cf. A. Damesteter, LaViedM Mots (Paris, 1887)i p. 162. 
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Maulesel, * mule/ Elenthier, * elk,' are compounds of MawZ, Mhg. 
mM and Elen respectively, which formerly had the same mean- 
ing; Windhujid, 'greyhound,' is a compound of Mhg. imntj 
which meant the same thing ; in Lmttowrm, * dragon/ the first 
component lint originally meant the same thing as the second, 
'serpent' 

Of two expressions of like meaning the more clear and intel- 
ligible is always the one which is etymologically more trans- 
parent—that is, heside which ol^er words of th^ same root and 
fundamental meaning are in existence ; thus the Mhg. word mde 
has perished and the more intelligible Verwa/ndter has stepped 
into its place, Mhg. maere has been replaced by heruhmtf ]\flig. 
magezoge by EreUfur, and mdnne^ mimen have yielded before 
X«0&«, Ueben, which had a strong support in the adjective lUh, 
Similarly the adverb «eftr'is in ordinary conversation usually 
replaced by stronger expressions, like fiirchterlichy schrecklich^ 
entsetzlich, etc. 

The metaphorical expression or Trope is clearer and more 
intelligible tlian the proper expression ; the metaphor draws 
attention to the pai'ticular feature of an object which forms the 
point of comparison between the two members of the trope. 
This figure is especially used in poetry, which is the home of 
metaphor ; it replaces purely abstract expressions by material 
images, e,g. 

vom Else befimt sind Strom tmd Bache 
durch des Friihlings holden, belebenden Eliek; 
im Thale grmet HoffiiUDgsgltlck ; 
der alte Winter, in seiner Sehw&diey 
zog sich in rauhe zwrikh . . . , 

and abstract possibility by a more impressive reality ; thus 
urmihlbare Schaarm become in poetry mgesMUe Schaarm, dn 
wmegbarer Held becomes vmbenegt. 

Metaphor is, however, by no means confined to poetry ; the 
process is continually repeating itseK in the historical develop- 
ment of language, by which a proper expression is super- 
seded by a figurative expression, which in its turn becomes 
a proper expression, and again c^dls forth a metaphor. This 
is most commonly observed in everyday language. Thus the 
older es^ression Haujjtj L. capiU, E. heady has been replaced by 
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the word Kopf which in ^Ihg. denoted a ' diinking-vessel,' from 
Mlat. ciqrpay *cuj) •/ and in vnlgar Lingnage more ligurative 
expressions are prei'eired to tlie latter, such, as Kiibely * bucket^' 
etc.^ 

Lastly, an expression is more forcible and its meaning is more 
easily grasped, the fewer the elements of which it consists ; a 
single word is more intelligible than a combination of several, 
or a whole sentence. This will explain the laige number of 
compound words which are continually being foi^med in the 
language of ]x>etry, e.g. Traubengestade (Klopstock), feuchtver- 
kldrtes Blau (Goethe)^ Berggetreue %m Tannenhamisch (Scheffel). 

It has been observed that the first object of language is 
clearness ; but the necessity may arise of using words^ the sense 
of which is not dear to eveiybody ; with this object the criminal 
classes of the different nationalities haye created a language or 
argot for themselTes. The German thieves' argci consists for 
the most part of words borrowed firom the Jewish or Gipsy 
languages ; but some German words are also used in a sense 
differing from the ordinary, e.g. JdUtklnj ' lAay cards,' PlaUfiM 
for ^ goose.' 

The language of politeness, like politeness itself, has for its 
object to ' facilitate as much as possible social contact between 
men,' to make personal intercourse agreeable and easy. Its aim 
is to K,av pleii-smt things, to express one's esteem of others either 
by exalting their personality or by humbling one's own, the 
utterance of good wishes, the pleasures of meetinc: and the hopes 
of seeing one another again, etc. Now it is nut altogether at 
the ojjtion of the speaker what phrases to use in order to give 
ex]>ressiou to his feelings, whether genuine or not, but crrtain 
formulas have been fixed by custom to be used according to 
circumstances or according to the rank of the person spoken to. 
This applies more especially to the mode of address ; in order 
to alter the natural proportions of the speaker and the person 
addressed, or in order to increase symbolically the distance 
between them — the expression of distance being a sign of 
reverence — the plural number J/tr, * you,' is used instead of the 

^ Similarly in French the older word rhcf, Tj. caput, lias been re- 
placed by the word tSte, L. tesUif orig. = ' an earthen vase, a j)otslierd ;* 
this again having become too abstract is often replaced in popular par- 
lance by houie. 
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singular ; thereby the speaker lieightens the importance of the 
second person, by intimating that he is addressing more than 
one. Another mode of expressing distance is by addressing a 
person as Eiier Gnaderi, Euer Hoheit, cf. E. * ymir honour.' In the 
last century the polite mode of address was the third person 
singular, Er, Sie ; it still survives in parts of Germany, but 
only in addressing inferiors. This use of the third person is 
more recent than that of the second person plural, ir, which 
was already used in the Middle Ages. The latest stage of 
development consists in the use of both the third person and 
the j)lural, e.g. Sie haben for dii hast; tide befehlen der Herr 
Oberst ? for Oberd, teas hefiMst du f In this use of the third 
person plural Qennan stands alone. This person, Sie hahen^ is 
sometimes even used, thougli incoxrecilf, for er Aot, <ie haJt^ in 
speaking of a person present. 

Poetical language is the home of chosen and nnoommon 
expressions ; not (mly in the vocabularj, but also in inflexions 
and syntax, does the language of poetry differ from that of prose. 
The line of separation between the two is indeed not absolute, 
but certain expressions are used more exclusively in prose, 
certain others in poetry. Thus in prose one would say du IMt^ 
€T IM^ whilst poetry bas the choice between IM and lAeti^ leht 
and Idtet, Prose prefers the forms halb, sehvfor, gerdchty toebte, 
wurdej but in poetry hub, sdixour, gerochen, wob, toa/rd are more 
usual. Tlie plurals of Land, Band, DenJcnuil are in prose Lander, 
Bander, DenJcmaler, whilst poetry chooses Lande, Bandc, Denk- 
male. In poetry, abbreviations such as miicht'ye, wen'ije^ Reu\ 
klagt^ for miichti/je, icenige, Eetce, klagte are permitted, and poetry 
alone disposes of expressions like Herze, Genoss, zurUcke for HerZy 
Genosse, zurilck ; nuin^ dein for meiner, deiner ; des, wes for dessen, 
wessen ; innfglich, v:onniglich, seliglich for innig, vjonnig, selig. 
Again, poetry may say welch Getiimmel for welches Getnmmel, 
ein glilcklich Land for ein glilckliches Land, Boslein roth for 
rothes Rdslein, gebraucht der Zeit for gebraucht die Zeit, tont die 
Ghdke Grahgesang, etc., and it avoids cumbersome participial 
expressions, such as ein das Gehor bezaubemder Oesang. Poetry 
dispenses with words of foreign origin, and has a vocabulary of 
its own, e.g. frevel ( = frevelhafi), Jrom/meii, giilden, Hain^ Hiiidin, 
MdkTy Odem, lind, schwank, siech, zag ; Gemeine is more poetical 
than Genievnd6y FUtich than Flugel, Em than Fferd^ nahen than 
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sich nahem, mehren^ zeugen, zvnngen than vermehren, erzeugeUf 
hezwingen ; and such words as Erlehiis, Gestchtskreisy deswegen^ 
detjenigey Seelenruhe are left to prose. 

2. Extension of the Material of Lanoitaoe. 

AVe have considered the causes of language -changes, the 
question why new words are continually taking the place of old 
words ; these considerations have shown that in speaking we 
cannot, for various reasons, always use a word which was 
formerly used under the same circumstances. We shall now 
consider, what is the relation between the new material and the 
old ; liow is it possible to express the same idea now by this 
now by that sound-image ? and what happens when an idea has 
not as yet been represented by any sound-image, when it is to 
find expression for the first time 1 Both these objects may be 
attained in two ways, (1) by the use of words already in exist- 
ence (change of meaning^ (2) by the creation of new words 
(neologism). 

a. Cliunge of Meaning, 

When an already existing word is to be used for the first 
time to express an idea, no relation need exist between this 
word and the word which formerly expressed the same idea. 
But, in order to be understood, there must exist some inner 
relation between the idea to be expressed and that of the word 
which is used to express it This relation may be one of re- 
semblance. As we recognise a person by his portrait, though 
it may be only a rough outline sketch, so an object or idea may 
be called up in the mind by another whith has only a general 
resemblance to it ; the imagination suj^plies the lines which are 
wanting. Thus the name of a genus may arouse in the mind 
the image of a certain species belonging to it, or even of a 
single individual, provided that the connection iu which it 
occurs indicates the features Avhich are wanting. So when 
Luther wrote * das Wort sie sollen lassen stan, he meant by JFort 
the word of scripture ; * scripture/ again (die Schrift\ is used in 
the sense of * holy scripture ' (die Heilige Schrtft), Again, when 
we say * er gehort der GeselUchaft a?*,' * he moves in society,' or * er 

wnk FcmUUf^ * he is a man of flEtmily,' the mind supplies the 
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adjective gut. AVlien the original or ^proper' meaning of a 
word is lost, and it exists only in its new or * figurative ' mean- 
ing, we say tliat it has siifienHl ^ restriction of meaning.* Thus 
the word Brunstj which formerly had the wider meaning of 
Brand, * burning, fire,' cf. Feuershrunst, ' conflagration,' has become 
restricted in meaning to ' ardent passion ; ' Ecke^ ' comer,' origin- 
ally something ^ sharp ' or ^ pointed,' e.g. the edge of a sword ; 
gerhen, orig. = * prepare,' now= * tan ' (leather). 

On the other hand^ the name of the individual may call up 
in the mind the image of the iqiecies, or the species that of the 
genus, and so the meaning of a word is ' extended,' as when we 
say 'man is mortal/ meaning human beings, both men and 
women. 

Again, change of meaning may take place hy a simple tians- 
feience of the meaning of one idea to another, as when designa- 
tions of time are interchanged ; tirns Mittag^ 'mid-day, noon/ is 
in some dialects nsed in the sense of Ntu^mUttagf 'afternoon 
simUarly the word noon meant originally the ' ninth ' hour, L. 
nonOf 1.0. three o'clock in the afternoon ; Abend, again, is nsed 
in some dialects for ' afternoon.' 

Active and passive expressions are often interchanged, e.g. 
the passive verl) heissen meant originally to * give a name,' after- 
wards to ' receive, possess a name ; ' the verbs heliren, treihen, 
icenden were formerly active verbs, but may now be used both 
actively and intransitively ; fahren was formerly only intransi- 
tive, but is now also used in the sense of * drive ; ' selhstvmjesseii 
is one who forgets or has forgotten himself, not one who is for- 
gotten ; the Bcdienter is one who serves, not one who is served, 
and a Studierter is one who has studied ; heson neii, uherleijt are ad- 
jectives \Y\i\\ an active meaning, ' thoughtful, deliberate,' though 
they have the forms of passive participles ; ungefreut is used in 
the dialect of Bale for unerfrenlich. The different dialects make 
no distinction between lehren, * teach ' and lemeuy * learn ; ' either 
word is used for both ideas, just as in English learn is used for 
both learn and teach. A strong resemblance is felt to exist between 
the different impressions of the senses ; those of sight are trans- 
ferred to hearing : with the old German poets the verb sehen was 
not infrequently used for to ' hear.' Grdl and hell were originally 
used of sounds only, ct the words OriUe, HaU, haUen^ * sound,' 
but are now used also of colour ; vUsa may be applied to the 
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smell as well as the taste, and schmecJceii was in Middle High 
Genuan used in the sense of ' smell ' as well as of ' taste ; ' 
hitter was originally 'that which bites,' and ^) ' that which 
pridlvs;' and tonesj are spoken of as sharp, flat, soft, liard, 
li(iui<l, etc. 

Another kind of change of meaning rests upon identity of 
puri)Ose or similarity of effects of different things. Thus the 
word Strekhhohchen may be used of a match, even if made of 
wax ; Fcmterscheibe (Scheibe = a round pane or disc) is commonly 
applied to panes of glass which are not round, but which an- 
swer the same purpose as the ancient circular panes. A strong 
impression suggests a painful one^ and so adverbs of intensity 
are frequently borrowed from words which imply a painful 
feeling, e.g. es ist (jrausam halt, 'it is terribly cold ;* es datierte 
furehtbar lang, ^ it lasted a fearfully long time ; * the word sehr 
meant originally * painful,' of. versehren. 

In some districts of Middle Germany oder is used for aber; 
both words have in common that they denote antithesis. 

When the resemblance between different objects is of a more 
external and accidental Idnd, the change of meaning is usually 
called Metaphor. We cannot^ however, draw a 8haq> line of 
distinction between this kind of change and that of the previous 
examples. The possibilities are endless Inanimate objects are 
compared to animate. From parts of the living body come the 
expressions Nagelkopf^ * head of a nail Laiidzwngp, * tongue of 
land FeUennase^ cf. tlie Nase, Dunge Ness, etc. ; FlaschenhalSj 
'neck of a bottle;' Benfrikken^ 'ridge {i.e. back) of a mountain;' 
Meerh}L>i>')i^ *bay (lit. bosom) of the sea,' cf. L. sinus; ^[ems(lrm, 
'arm of the sea;' Stuhlbein^ 'leg of a table;' ThaUohh^ 'bottom 
(lit. Sole) of a valley.' On the other hand, names of inanimate 
objects are applied to parts of the body, e.g. Kopf^ orig. ' cuj) ;* 
Bnistkorb^ ' the chest ; ' Hi r;:hvminern, ' chambers of the heart 
Beckm, ' pelvis,* lit. 'basin;' Kine^chrihe^ ' kni'e-])an,' lit. 'disc' 
Expressions of time are mostly borrowed from ideas of space, e.g. 
Zeiipunkty * point of time;' Zeitraim, 'space of time;' eine Sparine 
Zeit^ lit. 'span of time;' ZeUabschnitt, 'division of time;' we speak 
of the days becoming < shorter' or 'longer;' and prepositions 
like tm, 'nnch, vor^ originally used as relations of space only, 
are now also used for those of time. Expressions derived from 
ideas of time and space may be applied to the connection of 
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cause and effect, cf. aus 7/rt,9.<;, ' from, out of hatred ; ' vor Xddj 

* from (lit. before) envy ; um ein GeringeSy * for (lit. around) a 
trifle ; ' wegen was originally the dative plural of ^r^r/, the full 
expression being von . . . wegen ; so des Gehlcs wegen was origin- 
ally = cm/ JVegen des Geldcs. JFeily 'because,' was originally 
a conjunction of time, E. while j cf. alldieweil, an adverbial case 
of the substantive Weile. Expressions borrowed from gaming 
and sport are applied to the events of serious and practical life, 
e,g. aufi Spiel setzen^ * stake ' (one's life, reputation) ; einen Tnmpf 
autspielen^ * play a trump card ; ' alUs anf eine Karte setzen ; die 
Wurfd find gef alien, * the die is cast ; ' die Kiigel im Mollen ; 
er hat den Vogd nibge^chossen^ 'he has gained a victory' (in 
shooting-contestSi in which the target is a bird on a pole) ; haram- 
hoHermf *to cannon' (in billiards)^ hence 'to collide;' ins 
8ckw<me treffen^ * to hit the mark ;' evnem etwas vorgdten, ' to give 
somebody points^ a start ; ' emm Stem im BreU haben hei etnem, 
' to be in favour with a person/ 

The most important kind of metaphor is the expression of 
abstract ideas, of mental and intellectual phenomena or actions 
by comparison with phenomena observed by, and actions of, the 
senses, e.g. einsehen, * see ' (with the mind) ; erfasmij hegreifeny 
vemehmen, * seize, grasp, comprehend;' Fassung, * self-command, 
composure ;' Vcrhaltcn, ' conduct, behaviour ; ' Zusfand, ' state, 
condition erinnerny * remember,' is lit. *to bring into lehren 
was orig. ' to bring on the way,' Got. laisjany connected with 
Geleise, * track ; ' lermn was the jiassive verb correspond inf( to it, 

* to be brought on the way ; ' hafeJUen was orig. * to hand over ; * 
Vernunfty * reason,' was orig. ' das Vemehmm ; ' Angst, Bangig- 
keity the feeling of * narrouTiess, closeness' (bange = he-ange) ; 
Listy ' craft, cunning,' which in Middle High German meant in 
general 'judgment, discernment,' is related to lehreny lerneny 
Geleise, Of the mentally deranged they* say * er ist verrOekt^* i.e, 
' he has moved (rikken) out of his right state ; ' or es ist eine 
Sdwaitbe he^ *• he has a screw loose somewhere ; * ot erhat einen 
Sparren m viel^ *he has a rafter too niaiiy,* or he is conceived 
as having strange objects in his head, cf. ' es rappeUy * he has a 
rattling;' *er hat einen Vogel^* cf. *he has a bee in his bonnet ;' 
and they speak of a person as having QriUeni * crickets ;' Mueken, 
'midges^ (« Mi6dun\ or JSoupen, < caterpillars,' cf. the K 
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In the cai;e of metapliors handed do^^Tl from early times, it 
may easily happen that the ground of the transference is nut 
obvious at first sight. The cause of this lies not so much in the 
external alteration of words, and the consequent obscuring of the 
etymology, as in the disappearance of customs and ideas which 
gave rise to the metaphor. Thus the expression einen Span 
wider jeinand hahen, * be at law with,' points to an old symbolic 
action, which consisted in taking a chip {Bpavi) out of the wood- 
work of a debtor's house by his creditor ; dm Handsdvuh weifm, 

* tlirow tlie gauntlet,' points to the fact that a challenge con- 
sisted in the actual throwing of a glove ; in order to understand 
the word ATigdnnde, * birthday present/ it must be remembered 
that the present was actually tied to the am or neck of a child. 

With certain relationships we connect the idea of certain 
qnalitiea^ though not necessarily, and so the names of those rela- 
tions may be transferred by metaphor to oUiers who are supposed 
to possess those same qualities. Thus MiUUrchm, * mother/ is 
often nsed in addressing old women ; mein Sohn, mem Kindf are 
used as expressions of endearment ; em homMther Onkd is a 

* funny fellow in some dialects SchwUts^rahase (Baae = * cousin ') 
is used for a Uoquadous woman/ and hasen is 'to chatter, 
gossip' (cf. the B. gossip from gro(for6 = * godmother,' and Fr. 
comm^re, comm^rages = old wives' tales) ; in the dialect of Bdle 
the word Tochter is used in the general sense of Mwkhm. 

Again, cerUun proper names of persons are often connected 
with certain qualities, and so have come to be used as common 
names to denote persons possessing those qualities. Thus, 
Hans (= Johannrs)^ GreU (^Margartb)^ PdeVy Stoffel or Toffd 
(for Ghristoph'el), are names for simple or stupid people, cf. simple 
Simon; Prakllmns is a 'boaster;' Schmalhans is a 'niggard;' 
Rilpel {Buprecht) a ' ruffian ; ' in the language of Berlin QiuiseU 
friUe, Quaselliese^ Qumelpeter are used in the sense of * chatter- 
box ; ' in Bale a good-natured fellow is called a Baschi (Sebastian), 
and Leahnl (Lemhardt) is in Lower Austrian equivalent to 

* fellow.' Similarly, adjectives of nationality have come to de- 
note certain qualities, e.g. hohmisch, * Bohemian/ and sfj^nisek 
are equivalent to * foreign, strange,' as in the expressions das 
tind ihm b&hmische D&rfWf ' that is Greek to him ' (probably from 
the apparently unpronounceable character of Slayonic names), or 
doM hmmJ^ mil* spimek vor; the word aUJrUnkiseh means * old- 
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fashioned.' In the fifteenth centwry La:,arusmc)isrh vras used for 
a * leper,' cf Fr. lazaret^ 'hospital,' and It. lazztironij 'beggars;' 
in the seventeenth century rolfinken meant in Jena to ' dissect,' 
after the name of Professor Eolfing ; from the name of the 
French architect Len6tre comes tlie adjective lenofrischy applied 
to gardens with artificially cut trees and hedges ; and a piece of 
roguery is called Eulenspiegelei, Fr. esjnhiU rie, after the name of 
the real or mythical jester Tyll Eulenspiegel. 

A very common transference of meaning consists in making 
a part of an object represent the whole object. Thus, the head 
is made to stand for the whole body, as in Schiller's verse 
*er zahlt die Hdupter seiner Liehen das gastliche Dach, 'the 
hospitable roof,' or die gastliche Schwelle, * the hospitable thresh- 
old,' are equivalent to ' the hospitable house ; ' IMckkopf is one 
who has a ' thick head QeHuehnabel, 'a fledgeling ' (Lit. * yellow 
beak*), also ^an inexperienced person Lamgfnffer^ one with 'a 
long finger, a thief/ A diBtinctive article of dress or implement 
may stand for the person who wears or uses it, e.g, KvUe, ' cowl/ 
for a *monk;' SehUirze, * apron,' for a 'woman,' cf. E. petH- 
coat; in tiie language of the German student the maid-of-all- 
work is a Haugbetm or Zwmerhesm, Again, the name of a place 
may be used for the people who frec^uent it, e.g. das Ahgeordne- 
tenhaicSf * house of representatiyes,' or die Kammer, ' the chamber,' 
cf. E. cabinet. The word Frauenzimmer originally denoted the 
* women's apartment,' and in the last century was still a collec- 
tive name; similarly, der Btirschfy 'student' or 'young fellow^' 
liiis come from die hurse^ L. harsay = a place in wliich students 
lived in common. Names of objects are transferred to qualities, 
thus, Htrz, 'heart,' stands for 'courage' (itself a derivative of L. 
cor) ; if we say a man has a '.sharp eye' we mean he can nee well ; 
abstract names denoting actions are transferred to persons, thus, 
Verstdrknng, ' reinforcement,' is applied to a body of men sent to 
reinforce ; Wache^ ' watch,' is a body of men who hold the 
watch ; in Gefdngniss, ' prison,' orig. = ' captivity,* an abstract 
name denoting a state is applied to a building. Other examples 
of abstract names developing a concrete meaning are, Herrscha/t^ 
Ka/meradsclmft for Herr, Kamerad; Essm^ Trinkcniov *food* and 
'drink ;' die Jugnid for the 'young people ;' der junge Lcicht^ 
sinn, d&r Jdeine Uebermut for the ' careless young fellow,' the 
'little wanton.' 
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Other examples of change of meaniii*^ are, holen, * fetch/ ori- 
ginally to *call,' Gk. K-aAcu^, E. hale ; lau.'<chcn^ 'listen/ was at 
first e(|uivalent to ' lie hidden ; ' vcmryeUy * fool-hardy/ is related 
to waynty and denotes * one who lias falsely estimated his ]>owers/ 
and in consequence shows too much boldness ; erscJurcJccn is really 
to ' start up, juni})/ as in Hrnsrlireclr, the insect which jumps in 
the hay, E. grasshopper ; the verb denoted at first the effect of 

* being frightened;' on the other hand, in Jfarnisch geratheTif 

* put on armour/ now denotes the cause of that action — namely, 

* get angry ; * sengeHy E. singe, originally denoted the eflfect of 
heat upon water, and meant ' cause to sing ; ' it was a factitive 
verb of singeuy as driingm is of drmgen. Sincerity and simpli- 
city may be the consequences of stupidity, so the stupid one is 
called einfaUig or alberny Mhg. alwaere — ^ quite truthful;* or 
badness is conceived as the effect of weakness, thus schlecht was 
originally the same as sMi^it^ ^ simple/ as in Schiller, K. u. L., 

* Gott weisB wie ich mMwhUr Mann mt dietem Engd gdeonmen bin;* 
cf. icMeeht und recM, sckUehiMn^ kkUdUweg^ * simply, plainly/ 

The observation of the devdlopment of meanings offers, as 
we see, a very rich and almost confusing picture ; and all these 
possibOities are not only going on alongside of each other, but 
are continually crossing one another ; one and the same word 
can, in course of lime, or simultaneously, combine in itself the 
most diverse meanings. The word Kopf meant originally a 
' drinking bowl ; ' in some parts of Germany the word Tassen- 
kopf is still used for *cup.' The word Hchropfkopfy * cupping- 
glass,' is applied to a * leech/ on account of the resemblance of a 
part of its body to that article ; so the name of an inanimate 
object is applied to an animal, and that of a part to the whole. 
Kopf in its ordinary meaning, * head,' rests upon a double 
transference : in the first place, the cranium was so called from 
its rcscml)lance to a drinking-bowl ; and, secondly, the name of 
the part was transferred to the whole (similarly Fr. Ute is from 
L. testa). In the sense of * head,' Kopf is used in numerous 
metaphors, e.g. Kehlhopfy * head of the windpipe, larynx ;' Ki-avi- 
kopfy * cabbage-head ; ' Mohnlcopfy * poppy -head ; ' Baikenhopf, 

* end of a lieam ; ' Bergkopfy * top of a mountain ; ' Brilckeiikopfy 
^ iSte-de-p07it ; ' Nagelkopfy 'head of a nail ;' Sauhnlcujfy * head of 
a pillar ; ' Kopf einer Note^ * of a musical note ; ' Kopfevnea Bogens 
Pa^pier^ * of a sheet of paper.' The head sometimes stands as 
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representing the wliole body, as a ' lu-rd of so many bead ; ' * so 
viel Kojifey so vid Siniie,* = qnot homin(.<i, tot sententiae. The head 
is used for qualities of the mind, of wliich it is supposed to be 
the seat, as ih the expressions die Dinge icollen }i ns iiicht a us dem 
Kopfe ; imr wollen umcrn Kopf durchsctzen, * we will have our 
way ; ' cr hat einen cigenen^ harten, guten Kopf^ ' lie is obstinate, 
has a hard head, good brains ; ' or for the latter expression 
simply er hat Kopf. In expressions like er ist ein llohlkopf, 
Querkopf, SchttxtMopf^ * he is empty-headed, wrong-headed, soft- 
headed/ the part is used for the whole, and the locality for 
what is in it ; whilst in the expression ein Kopf^ * a man of 
accomplishments,' three different kinds of transference are com- 
bined. 

In considering the changes of fonn produced by analogy we 
made the obsemtion, that a word did not suffer the same 
change in each of its functions or meanings ; so here we may 
make an observation of an opposite but a like nature, that a 
sound-group does not suffer the same change of meaning in each 
of its uses. In the former case we observed isolated forms of a 
word in its phonetically developed state ; so here we may 
observe cases of a kind of isolation of meaning, of certain sound* 
groups retaining under certain circumstances a more primitive 
meaning. They occur especially in compound words, in 
rhymed formulas or proverbial sayings. Thus in Feuershrunst 
the component lirunst retains its older imaning of Brand = 

* burning,' whilst the word itself ha.s adopted a figurative mean- 
ing, meant originally a 'judicial transaction;* it retains 
the older meaning in the verb hedi/iqai, 'contract, stipulate.' 
Fahren could formerly be used of a movement on foot, and has 
retained that meaning in JFallfahrt, 'pilgrima^^' Tlie older 
meaning of klein, i.e. * fine, delicate,' remains in tlie suVj.stantive 
Kleinody 'jewel,' which afterwards conil»ined the meaning of 

* costly.' Leib formerly corresponded to Leheiij E. life^ and this 
meaning remains in Leibrmte^ * life-annuity,' Leibzuckt, * main- 
tenance for life.' Leichef * corpse,' was originally equivalent to 
< body,' and retains that meaning in Letckdom, *com,' lit ' thorn 
in the body.' 

Another resemblance may be observed between changes by 
analogy and changes of meaning by transference. The result 
of changes by analogy is that one or more words exist with the 
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same meaning "; the result of transference of nicaninpj is that 
the same word becomes the bearer of several meanings. As 
a wurd whose meaning has been transferred often retains its 
proper or primitive meaning beside the metapliorical mean- 
ing, and as several meta})hoi's are possiljle fur the same idea, 
the consequence of transference of meaning is the develop- 
ment of Synonyms, i.e. words with a like meaning. The 
number of synonyms differs greatly for ditferent ideas ; the 
simpler objects or ideas, which diifer little in their various 
aspectSi aad aiouse little interest^ e,g, ' air, water,' have hardly 
any synonyms ; ideas which appear under many different 
aspects^ which call forth expressions of wit and humour, have 
often a wealth of synonyms; examples are words for 'be in 
love,' * to cheat>' and especially for * to be drunk,' 

The diifer^t synonyms which stand for the same idea may 
differ in meaning and employment in vaiying degrees ; some- 
times they differ according to the grade of education of the 
speaker, or according to the occasion upon which they are used ; 
they may be used under exactly similar circumstances, and yet 
each may preserve a slightly different shade ; or lastly they 
may exactly cover one another. But the latter state of things 
never endures for any length of time ; of two exactly synony- 
mous terms one must soon succumb. 

6. Neologims. 

New words may be formed, and are daily formed, by using 
already existing words, i.e. by composition. Two words are 
connected together to form a third ; it is implied thereby that 
the two simple ideas combine together in one way or another in 
the compound idea. 

The composition may be of a two-fold kind. Firstly, the 
two ideas are upon an equal footing ; the two words might 
stand separate and joined by *and,' and the collective idea 
would be the same ; a simple addition of two factors has taken 
place. This oldest and most simple kind of composition became 
very rare in the historical period of the German language. In 
the oldest Teutonic compounds like sunvader Sohnvater)^ with 
the meaning * Sohn und Vatery* were possible ; in modem 
German this kind of composition is represented only by the 
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numerals dreizehn to neunzehn and by comjiound adjectives, such 
as hittermsSy hlaugrun^ helldunJcdy loarmJcalt. 

Secondly, the two ideas are of unequal importance as regards 
the whole ; the one is essential, the other iinessential, and 
determines the first. The essential idea contains the genus to 
which the whole belongs, the unessential idea the species. The 
less important and determining part stands first, the more 
important in the second place, e.g. Gartenbavm, * a tree which 
stands in a garden.' This kind of composition is not as simple 
as the former; the relation between the two parts must be 
sought There is a considerable difference in meaning between 
Gartmbaurrij ' garden- tree^' and Bawmgarten, * orchard.' The 
relation of the two component parts to each other is different in 
Goldmensch, ' monied man/ and in GoldgHibery ' gold-digger ; ' in 
Kifmg$Uger, 'royal tiger/ in Kifnigsiohny 'king's son,' and in 
Kamgtm&rder^ ' regicide ; ' in FwurvfosHTf ' fire-water,' in Feuer- 
taufe, * baptism of fire,' and in Feum^^ein^ * gleam of fire ; ' in 
HifUensintfef 'hell-torment,' and in S&UenUtrm^ 'infernal noise.' 
In many compounds of this kind we may indeed say that simple 
addition has taken phice, e.g. BuUerbrot, 'piece of bread and 
butter,' since it contains both butter and bread ; AUmntUr^ ' the 
senior master of a guild,' since he is firstly 'old,' and secondly a 
' master.' But the addition is here of quite a different nature ; 
a real union, a complete blending, has taken place, and Werwolf^ 
lit. *man-wolf' {IVer = Lat. vir, *man'), i.e. a wolf which could take 
human shape, is a very different thing from a * man and a wolf.' 

The unity could in course of time become still stronger. As 
long as the two parts which form the compound have an inde- 
pendent existence, the feeling remains that there has been a 
simple joining of two part>^. But the separate existence of the 
parts may have ceased. If the first part has ceased to exist 
independently, we have composition by means of so-called ]>re- 
fixes, e.g. un-y he-y ent-j ge-y ver-. It is still possible to form new 
words by means of these prefixes ; but in such cases it is 
incorrect, strictly speaking, to call it composition, i.e. we do not 
Hdd vn-^orthographMch or er + kapem to form unorthographischf 
erkaperriy but more correctly speaking, after the model of schihi — 
unscfUhij hold — unhold, we form oHhographisck^^noHhogra^ 
and after the model of jagm — eijagm, strebm — erstreberiy we form 
kapem — erhapem. If the second part has ceased to exist inde* 
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pendently, then derivation takes place. The syllable -heit was 
originally a word by itself, meaniiif,' * shape/ and Schonhcit meant 
primitively ' Ijeautiful shape.* In llie adjectives ending in -lich, 
which in pre-historic times were prohahly substantives, that 
syllable is the old German sul^stantive IicJi, * body,' wliich we 
lind in Lnclie^ Lcichnam (cf. E. /ic/j-gate), and the words f' indUch, 
freundlich would be originally equi\ alent to Feindesleih, Freundes- 
leih. The case of words ending in -haffy -scJiaft, -turn is similar, 
and we may conclude that other derivative syllables, which no 
longer appear in historic times as sejmrate words, formerly had 
an independent existence. And as in the case of prefixes, when 
these derivative syllables are still used to form new words, we 
cannot, correctly speaking, call it a union of two factors, but 
the neologism is formed after an existing model ; thus, after the 
model Feind — feindlich, Land — ldiidlic\ might be formed 
Manchester — ftumehuUrlich. There is then no fundamental 
difference between composition by means of prefixes and deriva- 
tions ; in both cases, superficially ragged, an already existing 
word combines with a part of another already existing word. 

In order to form new words, however, it ia not even necessary 
that already existing words should enter into their composition ; 
a part of a word may serve as the point of departure for new 
'creations. If two words have only one or more sounds in com- 
mon, the uttering of one of them will recall the other to the 
mind. We may have observed that in order to express a quality 
by several words of cognate meaning, a preference is often shown 
for words with the same initial sound, e.g. ein liiderlicJierj lump' 
iger, lotttriger Mensch. This preference explains tlie origin of 
alliteration in the old Teutonic poetry ; the style of that poetry 
demanded the frequent use of expressions of cognate meaning, 
and those of them seemed most nearly related which were bound 
together by the same initial. 

Thus a word like trvppeln has taken its initial sound from 
trahenj trapimx., treten ; the remainder of the word was probably 
formed after an older wor<l, ::{ppeln (cf. Zipperlein, 'gout'), of 
similar meaning ; zupfen hy its initial recalls zielicn, and by the 
remainder of the word rupfen ; rutschen has taken its r from 
riickm ; Hirren^ ich/mrren were probably influenced hy girrm; 
knarrcn by schnarren; EaruUU by SkandaL It is not necessary 
to prove that every sound in a new word has previously formed 
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part of a word of similar meaning. One of the principal sources 
of new words still flows as it did thousands of years ago, and 
new words are still being created by imitation of sounds of 
nature (Onomatopceia). Words like hammeln, himmehiy patschen, 
jilumpsm, klatschen, etc., are creations of quite recent date. It is 
indeed difficult to determine in each case whether a word has 
been created anew, or whether it has been formed from old 
materials of languagg 

Thejneaning of words formed after this manner is easily 
guessed, although they may be unconnected with any existing 
material of language, since they paint by their sotmds that which 
is to be expressed* Those words which are not connected with 
any preyionsly existing words, and in which there is no sound- 
painting, are less easily understood ; they have to be learned, as 
language is learned by a child. The German language has 
received a large contingent of words of this kind by borrowing 
from foreign languages. But the literary language has also 
received fresh material from a purely German source ; Haller, 
Lessing, and Goethe cunsciously introduced many dialectical 
words. Moreover, many old and long dead words have been 
resuscitated ; this revival was due principally to the Romantic 
movement and the ptudy of old German, assisted by the tales 
of chivalry of the end of the last century, and the historical 
novel of this century (Scheffel, Freytag, etc.) In this manner 
words like Fehde, Oaii, G(r^ Hain, Halky Hortj Kampe, Minne, 
have again become a living possession of the language. The 
composer Richard Wagner has shown himself the boldest in 
resuscitating old German words ; his flow of language is in itself 
often sufficiently unintelligible, and becomes still more obscure 
by the introduction of words likeyreis^ic^ Friedd, glau^ neicUichy 
' Nicker^ etc. 

All the changes which we have considered, the creations of 
new words and meanings and the decay of the old words and 
meanings, combined with the changes in sounds and former have 
as a necessary consequence the alteration in aspect which 
language offers at different periods. This alteration is quite 
gradual ; no point of time may be fixed upon as the end of an 
old and the beginning of a new period. Every neologism, how- 
ever, comes into existence suddenly ; and we may determine the 
point of time at which numerous expressions arose. Luther 
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mentions the words helierzifjen^ erspriesslichy tugendreich as new 
words ; tlie expressions gehen ivir, nehmen wir in the sense of 
tcir wollen (jeheUy nehmen appeared for the first time in the last 
century ; Lessing coined the words em})fiiidsnnh and weinerlichy 
and Jahn (1778-1852) the words turnen^ Volksthani^ volksthnm- 
lich ; and abfustm has come into beiiig during the last few 
decades. 

Words perish very gradually ; the ohl material yields step 
by step to the new. Some forms of old words and expressions 
perish befoce others ; thus of many old verbs the participles 
alone have remained in existence, e.g. aufgedunsen^ abgefeimt, 
entriickt. Substantives have survived only in combination with 
' certain prepositions, e.g. Irre in the expression m die Irre^ m der 
Irre geken^ *go astfay/ and Biute in m Bikte gehen^ 'set' (of 
the san). Especially compound words itnd stereotyped phrases 
have preserved old materials of language. In the second part 
of BriMigamy R hridegroom^ we see an old word meaning ' man/ 
Ohg. gomo ( = L. Aomo) ; in KarfreUa^^ ^ Good Friday/ the old 
work Axmi^ 'complaint, pain/ K core; in durdMi/tu^i, ^give a 
good thrashing to/ which is not connected in any way with 
hUm^ the old verb hkuenj 'to strike/ d. E. blow. An old verb 
gndden survives in the expression Qna^ dir Gott ; and in 
lichterloh hrennen, * l)e all in a blaze/ is contained an adverbial 
genitive, prop. = 'mit lichter Lohe hrcnnen.* 

These changes differ in their kind and in their rapidity in 
different territories ; they contribute their share to the forma- 
tion of dialectical differences. Words and meanings which have 
lon;^' perished in one spot continue in another in living use. 
The same peculiarity may be observed in the distinct languages 
of certain circles of society ; thus in the name which seamen 
apply to their knitted gloves, JFanten, we see the old German • 
word for * glove,' which the Romance languages borrowed as 
gant (Fr.) and gvumto (Ital.) The language of the hunter 
preserves many such old words, e.g. ahprosse?^ 'bite off the 
budsy' from Mhg. broZf * bud ; ' rahmen, * overtake/ from Mhg. 
rdmen, 'strive after wolfm^ 'bring forth younc^/ from Mhg. 
welff ' the young of hounds or wild animals,' £. whei^. 



B. GKAJVIMAli or THE GERIVIAJN^ LANGUAGE. 

CHAPTER L 

NEW HIGH GERMAN OETHOGRAPHY. 

A LANGUAGE would be perfect in its orthography if it had as 
many orthographic signs or letters as it has sounds, and if each 
sound were always represented by the same letter. The 
German orthograpliy (tliougli infinitely more phonetic than the 
English) is yet far from, having attained this ideal. On the* one 
hand, the same sound is expressed by different signs, e.g. sie 
warm is pronounced exactly like tcahren and die IVaaren ; voll has 
the same initial sound as its derivative fiilleny vor as its cognate 
fur. On the other hand, one sign often stands for several 
different sounds ; thus ch in Bachj Loch, erlaucht is pronounced 
differently from the ek in Baehe^ lAkheTy erUuchUi^ MiUh^ numcA^r, 
Lerche ; after the sounds a, o, te, this sound is more guttural ; 
after e^i^S^ii and consonants it is more palatal ; before 9 this 
sound is pronounced as ft^ in the words PocA^ Lutihs^ Mcftf, Wcxh/B^ 
eta The sign ck exemplifies also the necessity of expressing a single 
sound by a combination of two letters^ Similarly is is used as 
the sign of the long vowel I, and ng to represent the guttural 
nasal sound in Umg^ Gang, etc. ; whilst in xh we have a combina- 
tion of three letters to represent a single sound. The reverse of 
this meets us in the letters x and 7:, wliich both stand for double 
sounds, k + s and t -f s. From the above it will be seen that a 
careful distinction must be made between letters and sounds. 

The causes of this defective spelling are to be explained in 
great part by the manner in wliich orthogra]>hy comes into 
being — by its history. Each individual learns his orthography 
from another, who in his turn has learnt it from another ; so 
that it may happen tliat a person uses the same spelling wliich 
was used several generations before him. In the meantime the 
pronunciation may have changed without the person who writes 
being conscious of it. This su&ciently explains the contiadiction 
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between the sounds and their signs. The invention of printing 
was especially instrumental in increasing the discrepancy be- 
tween spelling and pronnnciation, since by the introduction of 
printing, and the consequent wider ciietdation of books, the 
orthography in general became fixed, as it has remained to this 
day. Now since the fifteenth century nuiny changes have taken 
place in the sounds of the German language ; thus, the diph- 
thong ei is now pronounced ai (or, more exactly, ae) ; in liehy DU^ 
the second Tow^ was fonnerly pronounced separately ; the words 
steif^ spitz are pronounced as if spelled miieif^ schpitz, whilst 
originally the initial sound was a pure «. Again, in Ratten 
Vetter, Himmel^ Sitte, Donner, or any other word containing a 
double consonant, we do not actually pronounce a double sound : 
the four sounds r, short a, simple t and e would form the word 
usually spelled Jiatte. But in the Middle High German 
language the double consonants were actually i)r()iu)unced, or, 
to speak more correctly, the consonants were drawn out as in 
modern Italian. During the transition period from Middle 
High German to New High German, almost all the short vowels 
which stood before single consonants became lengthened in pro- 
nunciation, whilst those which stood before double consonants 
preserved their short sound. Then the pronunciation of the 
double consonants became simplified, but they were retained in 
the orthography ; hence arose the idea of a connection between 
the doubling of thte consonant and the shortness of the preced- 
ing vowel, and the consonant was doubled in words which did 
not formerly contain the double sound, whenever (from whatever 
cause) a short vowel survived before an originally simple con- 
sonant ; thus Mhg. Mmd, ddner are now spelt Simmely Donner^ 
because Mhg. dmm$^ wnne are now pronoimced iSiflme, Sifne, 

These d^ects in the Nhg. orthography have not been quite 
without significance for the spoken language itself ; among the 
educated classes the spelling sometimes reacts upon the pronuncia- 
tion. Many persons distinguish the pronunciation of the root- 
vowels in words like and heatdtiym, leery 8<^mert and erklUrmf 
gefdhrlich ; yet all of them represent tlu Mhg. sound ae. The 
Germans of Esthonia pronounce the diphthong in HaidCy Kaiser^ 
Maid differently from that in Ilciile^ hcinei\ Mcineid; in M. High 
German all these words were spelled with ci, and in the modern 
dialects the pronunciation of the diphthong is the same in alL 
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NEW HIGH GE&MAN ACCENTUATION. 

The quality of the emphAsis or accent which distinguishes one 
syllable of a word or sentence from the other may be of a two- 
fold nature : Firstly, the pitch of the voice in which the 
different sounds are produced may be different. TMb change 
in the muisical accentuation is comparatively unimportant in 
words taken sin^y, but is of the greatest importance for the 
whole sentence and its meaning. 

The different kinds of sentences — ^the assertive, the interro- 
gative, and the imperative sentences — differ considerably as 
regards the musicsl pitch of their different parts. In the simple 
sentence which makes an assertion the pitch is usually a descend- 
ing one ; thus the sentence er geht fort may be illustrated as 

follows : — b J* "j * J • The pitch of the interrogative 

and impeiative sentences is a rising one ; and in the former the 
concluding' part of the sentence rises considerably higher above 
the noddle pitch than in the latter. The interrogative sentence 

er g^foH f may be represented as follows : — " ^ J* 

and the command er, geht fort / {mache er^ doss er fortkammt I) by 

b J* • ^Vlien therefore with the bist word of a 

sentence we have not reached a conclusion, a point of rest, but 
point to something which is to follow, tiien the tone of the 
voice risesL Hence in a compound sentence the voice always 
rises before a new part of the sentence is begun. The reason of 
this rising and falling of the voice is to be explained, according 
to the opinion of one of the most eminent German psycholo- 
gists, by the general character of musical notea The deep and 
descending notes have a firm, decided, and tranquil character ; 
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tlio higli liote.s express excitement, and tare themselves inciting ; 
they are much more aggressive and alluring than the deep notes. 
From this it may appear strange that in interrogative sentences 
the voice ascends to a higher pitch than in. imperative sentences. 
Possibly the explanation may be found in the fact that a com- 
mand can be enfoiced by a gesture. 

Secondly, emphasis may be expressed by greater stress in 
articulation ; it is this force of which we usually think when we 
speak of one or the other syllable having the accent. The force 
with which the individual words of a sentence are uttered is 
graduated according to their degree of impartanoe in the sen- 
tence, according to their logical weight In the individual word 
the rule holds good, witii few exceptions, that the most im- 
portant syllable is accented with the greatest force. According 
to this universal law any syllable of a word may have the accent 
if we wish particularly to emphasise it ; thus we might say of a 
person : er itt hekiUildU, mefU henuUt; er ii^ hdkleidetf nickt 
klMei ; erid hMMity mt^ hMMini^ Setting aside such excep- 
tional cases like these, -sve may say that in German words one 
and the same syllable always has the strongest accent — differing 
in this important respect from Latin and Greek (see p. 7) — 
whatever be the number of syllables which follow it, eg. ein, 
einig, EmigJceit, Einigkeitsbestrehunyeji. 

In the simple uncompounded word the root-syllahle, the 
first syllable, has the fixed accent. Words like Jihjerd, lliiherei^ 
hantUren, stolzkren are only apparent exceptions ; the derivative 
syllables -ei and -ieroi are of French origin, and show the French 
mode of accentuation. But there is a tendency, even in loan- 
words, to tlirow back the accent upon the first syllable, accord- 
ing to the Qerman manner. 

In compound words the rule is not so simple. Of great im- 
portance is the logical relation in which the first part of the 
compound stands to the second. In the great majority of com- 
pound words the first component determines or delimits the 
second. If the first part is formed of a substantive, an adjective 
or a verb, then the accent is on the first syllable, as in the 
simple word, e.g. Mdndkheinf ChrtmBpeckt^ Trdrad. The accentua- 
tion is the same, when adverbs, prepositions, and other particles 
are joined to substantives or adjectives, e.g. JVUdertdufer^ Ant' 
iw>rtf UiberfliisSf v&rlaut, Mi$8eUi4U, If a particle and a verb are 
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joined together, the union may be of a two-fold kind : firstly, the 
two parts may be inseparable, then the accent is laid upon the 
root-syllable of the verb, not upon the particle, e.g. beUhrmf 
entn^kmen, arfdhrmf missfdHen^ veniUen, aemlissen; secondly, the 
ports may be separable, then the accent rests upon the particle, 
e.g. beistehen — er $tekt mir hdy f6rff<Ulen — aUe BedenMichkeiten 
fidenf&rt, weggehm — er ist w^ggegangefL A number of particles 
may be either separable or inseparable, e.g. dUrchbrechen — dwxh- 
brdihen^ vbemUsm — uben^n^ Hmgehen- — wng^hen, iaUetsteUen — 
unienMm^ v>tderbellen, widerhaUen — widerfdhren^ widerrdtm. 

These laws of accentnatioii of words compotinded with par^ 
tides have a number of apparent exceptions. Words like 
BucJM^ Erdherung^ VerUger appear to be compounded of par- 
ticles and nonns, and we shoidd expect them to be accented on 
the firat syllable. But the words SeJuid^ Oherungy Leger do not 
exist as simple words ; hence these words are not real substan- 
tive compounds, but derivatives from the verbs hescheideny 
erOhem^ verl^gen, and are rightly accented like verbal com- 
pounds. On the other hand, (intworteny iirhinden^ Urteilen are 
not compounded, as might be supposed, of particles and verbs, 
but are derivatives from the substantives Antxoort, lyrJcunde, 
lyrteily and in retaining the accent of these nouns they are no 
contradiction of the ride. 

Very often the first member of the compound word has not 
that power of determining the meaning of the second. In such 
cases either the second part is accented, or tlie accent fluctuates 
between the first and the second part. The relation between 
the two parts may then be such, that the first member deter- 
mines the second only in degree. This is the case with the 
prefix ge-; the difference in meaning between Uitm and geleiteuy 
streng and gestreng, TVasser and Gewasser is very inconsiderable ; 
with the prefix roM-, as in voU^ndeny vollfiihren ; with aU-^ as in 
aUgtkigj aUmdchtig ; and with compoimd words whose two parts 
are abnost equivalent in meanings as grcsmdekUgf JdnMBfymg^ 
mUtendrfim, There is besides a considerable number of words 
in Qerman which, as first members of compound words, may 
have either a determining force, or simply a strengthening 
force ; the same word may therefore bear two different mean- 
ings, according to its accentuation. Compare sMnreickf ein 
itefnreicher Boden, ^ stony ground/ and iteinrH^f ein UemrMier 
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ManUj 'a very rich man;' hlUtarm^ 'poor in blood,' 'diaihlutdrm, 
* poor as a cliurch mouse homhcnjest, ' bomb-proof,* and 6o?/t- 
heJifest, ' firm as a rock.' In these words, however, the accent 
may be laid upon the first component, even wlien it has a 
simply strengthening force. 

Tlie first member of the compound word ap2)ears still more 
unessential, when one is no longer conscious of the relation of 
the two members to each other. This happens when the second 
member no longer has an independent existence. The accent is 
then iiuctuatiiig ; we may accent n6twendig or notw^dig, because 
fomdig does not now exist as an independent word. So we 
accent dreifdUigj hannh&zig^ leiUiaftig or leihhdftig, willkommm 
or willkommenj wdh/ncheinlich or wahrscheinlich, Jahr^ehni. This 
explains also the anomalous accentuation of Fw^Ue, leUndig, 
These words were simple derivative words, and were in Middle 
High German accented upon the first syllable. There being in 
New High Qerman no other examples of derivatives ending in 
-dU and -tindig^ these words appeared to the linguistic sense as 
compounds, and were accordingly accented like other correspond- 
ing compounds. 

In adjectives compounded with the particle the accent 
rests upon the prefix, whenever the second part is used inde- 
pendently ; otherwise the accent more commonly fisdls upon the 
second part, e.g. tckSn — ^m9(kSn^frmndlieh — ^frwmiU(^ frackt'- 
bar — ^fnuhthoT^ but mbekhr^u^ (sometimes 1tnhe9(^€iildich), 
unermMuh^ unidglich, medhlig, the simple words hetchreibUeh^ 
ermeuliehf etc., not heing used alone. 

An important question in considering compound words in 
German is, which syllable of the word has the secondary accent 
(Tiefton^)^ the next in importance to the principal accent. As a 
general rule, the Tiefton rests upon that syllable of the unac- 
cented {i.e. not having the Hoddon) member of the compound 
word, which would have the Hochton if it were used inde- 
pendently, e.g. S&iiinierd.rbeit, hmterlistig, Uneinigkeit, Under the 

* The principal accent is called in Gennan Hochton, the secondary 
accent Tie/ton f words which impl^ pitch rather than force of articu- 
lation (greater or less force of articulation heing usually accompanied 
by a raismg or lowering of the pitch). The TUfton is usually marked 
l y the grave accent The less important syllables are termed 
uiMoiU, 
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following circumstances, however, this rule may be broken : 
when the first nieniber is monosyllabic, and when in the second 
member the first syllable with the chief accent is immediately 
followed by a syllable with a heavy secondary accent. In such 
cases there is a tendency to maA:e accented and unaccented 
syllables alternate regularly. Thus we may accent Unabsichtlichy 
ii7ivorskhtu/j Anitsniissbrauchj VdranzeigCy V6rurteil^ NdchtarheUf 
imttaUhdfiy imfruchthar^ Anmerkdngf although the second mem- 
bersi when standing alone, are accented dbnchtUch, i/^ticktigi etc. 
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PHONOLOGY OF NEW HIGH GERMAN. 

A XNOWLEDGB of the laws of accent is important, both for its 
owa sake and on account of the influence which the place of 
the accent has upon the development of a word. The changes 
which take place in etrongly-acoented syllables may be quite 
different from those which take place in unaccented syllables. 
We must, therefore, in treating of the phonetic changes of the 
vowels in New High Gennan, keep asonder as &r as possible 
the accented syllables from the imaccented. 

The most important of the changes which have contributed 
to alter the appearance of the modem language are those of the 
accented vowds, especially those of Mhg. ^ ii (written w), 
which appear in Nhg. as liie diphthongs ei, au^ eu. This change 
originally took place in the Bavario-Austrian dialect, and is 
there met with as early as the twelfth century ; fitnn that 
dialect it spread gradually to the Middle German, the South 
and East Franconian and the Swabian territories, whilst the 
other Alenianic dialects and Low German retained the old 
simple vowels ; thus, 

AleuL, Lg., Mhg. min, din, sin — Nhg. mein, dein, sein. 
„ hi^, mils — Hau8^ Maua 
„ hiute — „ heute. 

In non-accented syllal»les the old simple vowels liave been in 
part retained ; the probable reason being that these vowels liad 
become short before dipbthongation bad set in ; comp. rrirli 
and Friednc/i, Hemrich^ Gdnsench, Leiche^ Ldchnavn^ and the 
derivatives in 'lichy as freundiic/i, etc. 

By borrowing from Old German or from Low German and 
Alemanic, many old monophthongs have been restored to the 
language. ThuS| beside Sckweiz we find Sckwyz ; beside Neid 
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and Neidhart we have the name of the Frankish historian 
Niihart ; so also Av.erochse and Ur ; raunen, * whisper, round/ 
and die Bimen, * runes;' Gertrud and trauty *dear, familiar;' 
Bruno and hraun ; Hiine and Ifeitne^ * giant.' 

It will be observed that the three sound-changes just men- 
tioned all show a uniform direction ; in all three cases tliere is 
an approach to the vowel a (for the more correct representation 
of mein^ heute as pronounced wouhl be main, haiite). The same 
direction of change is observable in three diphthongs, which 
were already di])hthongs in the older language ; Mhg. ei changed 
to Nhg. aij e.g. Mhg. keiser — Nhg. Kaiser; Mhg. on changed 
to Nhg. ally e.g. Mhg. hotim — Nhg. Baum; Mhg. ou changed to 
Nhg. ilii (pron. aw"), e.g. Mhg. bourne — Nhg. Baume. Each of 
the three Nhg. diphthongs ei (pron. and sometimes written ai), 
au and aii (written m and au), therefore represents tvfo Mhg. 
sounds, namely — 

Nhg. ei » Mhg. i and ei 
„ au « „ A „ <m 
„ eu B „ in „ ou. 

In pronunciation, however, the distinction between the two 
sets of sounds has not become wholly obliterated. The Middle 
and Low Germans, who speak High German, no longer dis- 
tinguish the sounds ; but in the pronunciation of the South 
German these two classes of somids have in general eitlier a 
different colouring, or tlie components of the diphthon,u;s differ 
in duration. Thus, IVeide, * willow,* and Weise^ ^ manner/ 
Mhg. wide, loisCj are pronounced with short a + t, whilst JVeide, 
* pasturage,' and JFaise, * orphan,' Mhg. weidej weise, are pro- 
nounced with d + i; similarly die Tauhe, * dove,' Mhg. tikbej IB 
pronounced with short but der Tavhe, Hhe deaf man,' 

Mhg. tovhey with d-\-u; rewm^ Mhg. Hwioen^ with dUy but strmen^ 
Mhg. stwuwenf with dii. 

Whilst sonn- of the old long vowels have changed to dijdi- 
thongfS^ we find that some old diphthongs have become simplified 
to vowels. These diphthongs are Mhg. ie^ teo, He, which have 
changed to Nhg. e.g. 

Mhg. er lief — Nhg. lief (pron. lif) 
guot — „ gut 
„ griiezen — griissen 
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This change first took place in Middle Geniian, partly as 
early as the end of the Mhg. period. The Rxvarian and 
Alemanic dialects have still faithfully preserved tlie old di]»h- 
tliongs, except that the second part of the diphtliong has here 
and there suffered a slight change ; thus Bubey Blut^ gut, Huty 
are in Alemanic Buehy Bluet, guet, Huet, whilst in many parts of 
Bavaria the second part of the diphthong' is Bmb^ guaty etc., 
just as they say also liah {lieh), griazn {grm:^( k). Tlie fact that 
most of the long t sounds of New High Geiinan have arisen 
from the diphthong ie sufficiently explains tlie ni(Klern German 
practice of representing every long % by ie, even when it has a 
different origin. 

We may observe that in one and the same word the root- 
vowel is pronounced sometimes short and sometimes long ; 
either certain forms have a short vowel and certain others a 
long one, or the pronunciation fluctuates in one and the same 
form. Thus some parts of the verb ndmeviy vnr neJiTnen, ihr 
nehmt are long, others, du mmTnst, er nimmt^ nimm (mm is only 
the sign of a short vowel, see p. 70) are short ; so also gehmy wir 
gehen, but du gibst, er gfiJbt^ ^ or giebst^ gieht, gieb; des Gldses, 
TdgeSy des Weges are always pronounced with a long root-vowel, 
but the nominative and accusative are pronounced by the South 
Germans Olds^ Td^, fTi^, but bjmany North Germans QlSs^ 
Tdgy Wig; some pronounce Hensdg^ jihmUtf others, HerzSgf 
jenseUs, How is this difference to he explained ? Whoever 
one and the same grammatlGal function is represented by double 
forms, it is to be presumed that one of them is the phonetic 
development, and that the other has arisen by analogy (see -p, 43). 
So in these cases ; the North German pronunciation shows the 
original condition, the correct development, das GUU—des Gldtes, 
The Mhg. paradigm was gUU — gldsesy and in accordance with 
the law that a Mhg. short vowel became long in New High 
German when standing in an open syllable, ie, when followed 
by a single consonant and a vowel, glkses became Gl&m ; when 
such was not the case, when a vowel was in a close syllable, the 
old short vowel remained. This lengthening of the root-vowel 
also first commenced in Middle German, as early as the Mhg. 
period. 

Whenever, in spite of the law, we find a long vowel in a 
close syllable, it is to be explained by transmission from forma 
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which had an open root-vowel ; thns, das GUU is formed after 
the genitive des GldseSy er gab (Mhg. gap) after the plural vrir 
gdben. Those who pronounce der TFeg, formed after des Wegcs, 
say weg^ * away ; ' this adverb is simply the accusative of the 
substantive, which has preserved its original .short vowel, 
because its connection with the substantive was no longer felt 
(see p. 45). 

The above-mentioned law of the lengthening of a vowel in 
an open syllable is not without exceptions. When the single 
consonant which follows the root- vowel is followed by e + ^, 
« + e + n, either case is possible: the vowel can remain short 
or become long. Thus Mdkel and Mdkel, gesdUen^ ^Ihg. gesdteUy 
and geboten, Mhg. gebdtenj wider and iviedei\ both Mhg. wXder^ 
. Voter, and dialectical Vdtter^ as well as its derivative VSttery 
appear side by side. The reason of this different development 
has not yet been explained. 

The same sound -groups which have here, under certain 
circumstances, preserved a short vowe!, were also able to shorten 
an originally long one ; comp. me and nvamer from memer, 
Mhg. nie-mir; FiUUr^ MHUer were formerly Filter^ Maters as 
proved by the Alemanic and Bavarian forms Fleeter^ Mueter ; 
similarly, Blatter ^ Jammer must have had older forms, bldtery 
jdmer^ as testified by the widespread dialectical forms Blater^ 
JCmer* In very many dialects, namely, the vowel 6 not only 
corresponds to an ^ in the older language, but it may also have 
developed oat of long <1 The High German SchrifU^praehe has 
even borrowed a number of words from those dialects which 
changed every A to 6; comp. Aiem and Odern^ Wakn and 
Argwohiif Magsamen^ 'poppy-seed,' and Mohn; Mend is from 
Mhg. mdne, and Woge from Mhg. todc 

The chiuige called UnUma takes ns back to an earlier period 
of the history of the language than any of t^ose noticed above. 
Umlaut is the vowel-change which we find in Kraft — Kraftey aU 
— UUeTf moehte — mdehte, dcu Hau$ — die HUuseVy der Tratm — er 
trdvmty fukr — fithre. In different forms with Ihe same stem we 
have on the one hand vowels of a dark colouring, a, o, on the 
other vowels of a light colouring, a, 6, and the history of the 
language shows that the darker vowels are the original. If we com- 
pare the Nhg. forms Kraft and krdftig, Bauer and biiuerisck, Rom 
and rmnischf Tlwr and thoricht, Bohr and Bohricht, kosteti and host- 
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lieh^EuhmBOxdriffmHehf Graf and G^^/n, we may obtain some in- 
dication of the origin of this lighter colouring ; we find that in 
each case the lighter vowel is followed by i, TMs i was then really 
tiie cause of the lighter colouring as early as in the Old High 
German time. In the first set of examples the Nhg. forms do 
not show an t, but all these words originally had i in their final 
syllables ; thus Krdfte is in the earliest Ohg. hrafti ; Ulter, Olig. 
eltir ; mochtey Ohg. mohti; HameVj Ohg. hilsir; trdumt, Ohg. 
troumit ; fiihre^ Olig. fmri. Umlaut may therefore be defined 
as the change of a vowel under the influence of i in a following 
syllable.^ 

In some cases it might appear as if the Umlaut, having once 
existed, had been lost again, as if a so-called Iiiirkuralant had 
taken place ; e.g. in hrannt€f rannte, nannte, sandte, from hrenneMy 
renneiiy neiinen, sendeUy in schon and fasty which were originally 
the adverbs of scho/i and /est (see p. 45). But it is only 
apparently the case. We are accustomed to regard certain 
forms of the same word as the original forms, and certain 
others as derived from them ; thus we usually regard tlie 
])resent tense of a verb and the singular number of a noun as 
the fundamental forms, and the adverb as a derivative from 
tlie adjective. This view is frequently at variance with the 
facts ; and so in this case : hrannte, etc., schmy fast have 
retained the original unchanged vowel, Ohg. brantiiy etc., sc6nOy 
/(isto ; whilst in hrennen, etc., Ohg. hranniauy etc., schon, Ohg. 
Kdniy festy Ohg. fastiy the vowel has changed by Umlaut. 

The Umlaut of a and au are each expressed by two different 
signs ; that of a by ^ or e, that of au by du or eu. The signs 
ci^ Uu are chosen when the connection with forms which have 
0, au as their stem-vowel is still felt^ eg. Bwnd — Biinder^ WM 
— wiOUm^ Haus — HUtuer^ Trawm — tr&tmm; whilst ^ eu are 
used when the connection is no longer apparent^ e.g. ttnngf Ohg. 
strangif leugnmf Mhg. Iffugnen^ Ohg. Untginon.- It may even 
happen that the connection is felt in some derivatives, but not 
in others from the same root ; e,g, to fahrm belongs die Fdhrte, 

^ Examples of Umlaut in English are, M— elder. As. eald — ieldra 
(.ra = Got. -iza) ; foot— feet, Afi,f6t~fit; cow — kine,AB.cu — cy ; mouse ^ 
— 7mce, As. v)ih—7nf/f!, etc. Though the Anglo-Saxon does not show i 
in the following syllable, yet this i nuist have existed in an earlier 
X)eriod of the language, comp. 0. Sax. fCti, ' feet ; ' bOciy As. bSc,* books.' 
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der Fahrmaiui, but also der Ferge^ * ferry-man,' and feriig (orig. 
= * prepared for the journey,' die Fahrt) ; to Schlacht belongs 
de7' SrJilacliter^ * butcher/ but also dcis Geschlecht^ which originally 
meant the siime as ScJilag (conip. Menschetischlag^ ' race of men '). 

A vowel-change of a contrary kind to Umlaut, but yet 
agreeing witli it fundamentally, is the so-called Brechumj. Very 
frequently "we meet with a in some words, and i in others of 
the same stem, e.g. gebdren and gcbiert, Erde and irden, Hcrde 
and Hirte. Here again we see the influence of the vowel of 
the final syllables ; these words were in Ohg. respectively 
gabmm — gabirit, erda — irdin, herta — hirti, In each case e was 
the original sound of the fitem-vowel, comp. ge-biiren and L. 
fero, Gk. </>c/3(u, and this e remained when the final syllable 
contained the vowel a, whilst it changed into i when the final 
syllable contained i. From this we may safely draw the 
following conclusion : if we have cognate forms like Gebirge and 
Bergy Gefilde and Feld, the forms Berg, FM must originally have 
had a in their final syUable. This ebaage of « to t took place 
during the common Teutonic period. Formerly an enroneoxu 
view prevailed to the effect that i was the original sound, and 
that^ when a followed, it was * broken' to e. 

This * broken * e, corresponding to the original Indo-European 

ought to be carefully distinguished from the sound which 
resulted by Unda/iU from a. In general these two sounds are 
not distinguished in pronunciation ; but in many dialects, e.g, 
the Swabian and Alemanic, they are pronounced differently ; 
the sound of Brechung -e is broader, and approaches that of a, 
whilst Umlaut is more * pointed,' approaching the sound of t, 
e.g. mer gdhe = vnr gehm {Brechung -e ; comp. i in er gibt), but 
mer hcl)e = wir hehen (UmlaiU -e; comp. a in e^'habm, the old 
participle of erheben). 

The old view concerning the influence of a in changing the 
vowel of the preceding syllable, which has been shown to be 
false in the case of e and i, is correct as regards the change of tc 
and 0, or u and o (old when followed by -?*, having changed 
during the Ohg. period to 'ii). The forms loir wurden — gevorden, 
ich wiirfe — geworfen^ fur — vor were in Old High German 
wurdun — gaivordnn, xmirfi — gavorfan, furl — fora ; and the law 
may be put as follows : original u in the root-syllable remained 
imchanged, when the final syllable contained the vowels i and 

a 
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u (i.e. when i followed, u afterwards changed to ii) ; it was 
* broken ' to o, when the follo'sWng syllahle contained the vowel 
a. This cliange also belongs to the coninion Teutonic pericKl. 
Brcchmuj was prevented, when u was folh)\\ed hy a nasal con- 
sonant, e.g. (jefunden, (jesungenj Ohg. gajundmi^ gasungan. 

Not onlv was * broken ' ^vhen it stood alone, but also when 
it combined with i to form the diphthong iu. In the earlier 
New High German fliegm was conjugated du fleugst^ cr flcugtj 
but %oir jliegcn^ ihr Jliegetj etc. ; this corresponds to Mhg. 
fiingesty fliuget — flugen^ jliegetj and Oh^ JliugiU, Jliugit — JUogmi^ 
fiiogajt; arithmetically expressed, it is— 

iu : io :: u : o 

In this change of « — o, m — io (ie) we again have the means of 
drawing conclusions as to the former final syllables. Fulle 
beside roll points to an older form fuUij and voU must have lost 
a final a; similarly 9iec\ comp. Seuchcy Ohg. siuhhi. 

An apparent case of Brechung is the peculiarity of Middle 
German dialects of changing uto o and ii to 6 in certain words, 
where there could be no question of the influence of a following 
a. Examples are Sommery Mhg. svmer; Sohn, Mhg. iun; Sonne^ 
Mhg. mnne; K^ndg^ Mhg. kunic; M&Mh, Mhg. m^nek. 

The changes called Umkmt and Bre^mg contributed largely 
towards altering the German vowel-system. The remaining 
differences in the stem-vowels belong to the sphere of so-called 
Abkmt Examples of Ahlmii are : Grab — Gruhe'ifilhg. gruobe) — 
griibdn (Ohg. gr&bUm) ; Bmds — Bamd — Bmd; Siix-Satmfiff ; 
Brecker — Briuhland — Brwh; Sdmdde — SehniUjJUesim — Fhu — 
Fhus. This kind of vowel-change is quite independent of the 
nature of the following end-vowels ; it was already fully 
developed in the pre-historic period of the Indo-European 
language, and affected both the Greek and Latin, e.g. pello — 
pidsuSf tollo — Udij 89men — sdttis ; aya> — ^lyoVy Tparia—rp^os, 
AetTTOJ — cKlttov — AotTTos, (f)€vyb} — <f>vyrj. 

The cause of the jjrocess of AhlmU is to be sought in the 
Indo-]uu'()|)ean accent. In general the strongly accented syllables 
have developeil fuller vowels, whilst the less accented syllables 
had lighter and shorter vowels. In order to avoid needless 
repetition, we refer the student for the details of the laws of 
Ablaut to the chapter on verbal inilcxions. 
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If we compare German substantives and adjectives with their 
etymological equivalents in Latin, e.g. Halm — calamus, IViiid — 
wnJtuB^ Fuch — pitdBf HatU^ Mhg. kAt — cutis, Joeh, Qot. jiik — 
jugum^ Hah — eoHum (from cohmC^ Horn — comu, we are struck 
hj the want of ending? of the German words. This was not 
their original condition; but after the Teutonic had split up 
into its di£Eerent language stocks, there was an early tendency, 
before the time of the earliest Uteraiy records, to weaken the 
unaccented final syllables. After the dropping of the final i or 
m, most of the vowels were 8U2)preflsed. 

We saw above (see p. 18} that the transition from Old High 
German to Middle High German is marked by a weakening of • 
the fuller final syllables. A similar process took place in the 
development of Middle High German to New High German. 
We may say des Ta^es or Tags, dem Tage or Tag, des JVerkes or 
JVerkSy dem JFerJce or JVerk, but as a rule des Landtags, dem 
Landtag, des llandwerhs, deiii Jfandivcrk, not Landtages or Land- 
tage ; siniilarlv, des Konigs, dem Konig^ not Koniges, Kiimge, 
Again, beside Friede, Heide we have the derivatives friedlich, 
heidnisch, and from nieder, Himmel we have niedrig, himmlisch. 
In each case an original e has dropi)ed away, and these words 
are almost always so constructed that the syllable which has the 
principal accent {Hochion) is either followed first by a syllable 
with the secondary accent (Tiefton) and then by an unaccented e, 
or first by an unaccented e and then by the secondary accent, 
thus JL 2^ e or JL e The law Avould therefore be as follows : 
e preceding or following the Tie/ton is suppressed. Exani])les 
are the present participles, e.g. lehend, ^Ihg. lebende ; Lelirer, Mhg. 
leraere; ll^irtin, Mhg. wirtmne; JFeisung, Mhg, loisunge; Herzog, 
Mhg. herzoge ; Hivmlein, Mhg. hiuselin ; Jiingling, Mhg. jungeUnc 
In words of only two syllables New High German wavers l)e- 
tween retaining and dropping this nnaccented e, the retention 
or non-retention being evidently determined by the quality of 
the svllable which follows in the sentence. 
*^ This kind of phonetic mutilation even extends to syllables 
with full vowels, which originally had the Tiefion, Thns Jutig- 
fer and Jtmker are weakened forms of Jurigfrau and Jungherr; 
NaMar was in Mhg. ndlMre ^ der Bauer m der NUhe, * the 
near-dweller * (the fundamental meaning of hmm is 'abide'); 
Schufiate is Mhg. ack%M^eim, a doublet therefore of SdmUheiss; 
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in Znritfl^ Driifel^ tlie derivative syllable -td is the sul».stantive 
Theil, and in the earlier New High. German we find Urthely 
VortJiel beside UrtJieilf VortheiL The existence of the double 
forms Urthel — Urtheil^ Vorthel — Vortheil, may be explained 
either by the fact that the second syllables have a Btronger or 
weaker accent accordmg to the position of the word in the 
sentenco, or by the supposition that Urthel^ Vorthel are the 
correct phonetic developments of Urtheil, Vortheil^ and that the 
fuller forms were restored by analogy of the simple l^heil. The 
dialects have advanced still farther in this kind of weakening, 
especially in Upper Qerman ; thus in Hebel we find Arfel^ 
• Hampfdf Mum^el for AmwoU^ HcmdmoU^ MwndvoU; JFingert 
is from Wdngtirtm; Bechnig, ZUig are Alemanic forms of 
nmg, Zeihmff. 

By &r the most important consonantal changes are those 
which are smnmed np as Sonnd-shiftdng, and which were con- 
sidered in the introduction (p. 14), in consequence of their im- 
portant bearing upon the grouping of ^e Qerman dialects. The 
consonant changes not comprised in the laws of sound-shifting 
are of less importance than &e vowel changes. 

According to a law which operated as early as the common 
Teutonic period, no other consonant than a spirant may immedi- 
ately precede t This explains the forms m&gen — Mciht, pjlegen 
— Pflichty trageii — Tracht, geben — Gift (this word had originally 
the same meaning as in Enf]jlish, and in Mitgift, ' marriage 
portion'), treihen — Trift. Furiiis like klar/tc, sagte^ liehte^ lohte 
are explained by the fact that a vowel formerly stood between 
the consonants gf, bt (Mhg. Jclagete, sagetCy etc.), and that this 
vowel only drop2)ed away long after the Teutonic period and 
when the operation of the above law had ceased. 

Another law which was in oj^eration during the earliest part 
of the Old Hitjli German period, before the date of the earliest 
literary records, was to the effect that 10 cannot stand in Aiislauty 
but changes to u or 0, v.i^. Ohg. rndo, gen. melweSy Nhg. Mehl, 'flour, 
mcalj The final vowel aft(!rwards became weakened to e, and 
the latter occasionally drop])ed away, whilst 10 changed in Inlaut 
after I or r to h. Thus we have in Khg. MeJily hut Milbey 'mite,* 
and Bav. Melberei — Mehlhandlung : gavy * sulliciently cooked,' 
but gerbeuy ' tan, curry,' orig. = * prepare.' Sometimes this b of 
the IiUatU was transferred to the Aitslaut, and we obtain double 
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forms, e.g. fahl and fnlh^ ' fallow/ Mhg. fal, gen. falwe&; gdb aad 
the dialectical gehl, Mlig. gelj gen. gelwes. 

In Middle High Qerman we meet with many more similar 
cases, in which a consonant is different according as it stands in 
Amlaut or Inlaut. In New High German the mi^orily of these 
differences have been lemoved by the process of analogy, but in 
isolated cases we may still observe the effi^cts of the rules. 
Firstly, every media in Inlaut changes in Middle High German 
to a tenuis in Auslautj e.g. "Mhg. tae — tages, some — wmgesy liet — 
liedes^ hp — lobes. In New High German the consonant of the In- 
land has been transferred to the Awlmt^ comp. Tag^ Smg^ Lkd, 
Lob. As regards the change of ng and tik^ the old state of things 
is still observed in Nordiem Geimany, where they pronounce 
Owmk (Qesang) — QesangeSy ieh gink (ging) — wir gmgen. In very 
isolated cases the proceeding was reversed, and the consonant of 
the AvdaiuJt was transfeired to the ImUmd^ e.g. Nhg. das Mark — 
des MarkeSf 'marrow/ Mhg. mcvre— marges (the original g is 
preserved in the verb ofumergehij * enervate ; der WeH — de$ 
Werte9y Mhg. vmt — werdss^ comp. the cognate Witrde; Welty 
plur. WeUeUf is in Mhg. wiU — werlde. In Low German terri- 
tory, where g in Inlaut was pronounced as a spirant, it changed 
to ch in Aitslaut ; this explains the parallel existence of Meiige 
and iiianch, maiicher for the older forms manech^ inanegery Mhg. 
ma7iec — ihaneger. 

Secondly, Mhg. h in Inlaut corresponds to cJi in Anslaut, e.g. 
Mlig. sehe7i — sacli, schiwch — schuohes. In New High German 
the sound of the Inlaut has almost in every case been trans- 
ferred to the A fislautj as sa/i, Schuh. But the change has been 
purely preserved in Nhg. hoch — hdher — hochstj and in part in 
nah — niiher — nachst and the adverb nack ; beside Schmach we 
find scJwiahen ; ranh — rauhes is Mhg. rdch — rilhes, the form 
■with ch still exists in Rauchwerk^ Rawhwamen, ' rough wares, 
furs the old. nom. schiioch = Schuh is preserved iu the proper 
name Schuchardty 'Mli^. schuoch-icorhfey 'shoemaker.' 

In German as well as in other languages we may observe a 
tendency to pronounce two consonants immediately following 
one another with the same organs of speech ; by this means the 
articulation is considerablv facilitated. The two sounds are 
portly or wholly assimilated to one another. In ordinary con- 
versation the words ambeisssnf embrechm are . pronounced as if 
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spelled amheissen^ eimbrechen ; but veiy frequently in studied 
pronunciation, and almost always in orthography, the ori«(inal 
forms of the prefixes are restored by analogy from forms in 
^vhich the particles are naturally presented in their original 
forms, e.g. anhaltm, anlaufen, anstosseiiy einafmcn, nnlefien, ein- 
triinken^ etc. The assimilation has prevailed in some cases 
where the etymological relations of the different parts are no 
longer obvious, e.g. emj^fanrienj emj^finden for entfangcn, entjlnden ; 
empfehkn for entfehlen^ comp. hefJilen ; Inihiss, * snack,' for Inhiss 
(einheismi) ; Himheere, * rasj)berry,' for Jlhidheere, * berry eateu 
by the hind Hornhurg for Holienhurg^ Sehaumhurg for ikhauen- 
hurg ; JVimper, 'eye-lash/ for Windhraue = die Bmne die sich 
toendety bewegt. Complete assimilation of two sounds has taken 
place in Eiland, 'island,' for Einlandf = * solitary/ comp. 
aUein; in Grummet for Grunmahd = Gras welcJies griin gemUht 
wird; in Iloffarty * haughtiness^* for Hochfdhrt; in Leopold^ 
Zeupold, for LewAM^wlhl Uhfif comp. LeiUhold. 

Two phenomena may be here noticed, wliich are met with in 
the early Mh^^ period ; firstlj) r in Avdaut of a word dropped 
away before a consonant, and remained before a -Towel, e.g. 
domit^ dawm, but (2ar»n^ danm; womit^ wawm^ but loofjfi^ vwnm ; 
die and eher; hie and hier. Secondly, the sound-groups ag, eg 
have changed under certain conditions to «^ as in the Upper 
Qerman dialectical forms $eU b aagt, treit « trUgt ; Nhg. Magd and 
Maidf Hag and Hain (comp. Vogt and the proper name VaU) ; 
Getreide, 'grain/ meant orig. 'that which is carried/ Mhg. 
geiregede, and ' verteidigen, ' defend,' Mhg. vertagedmgen^ is from 
Mhg. taged^M'^OeruhUtag ; Bemkard and the diminutive form 
Eeinehe are derived from regiriy an old word meaning 'counsel' 
Examples of the same change are numerous in Englidi, e.g. raiuj 
Aa, regn; twain, As. txvegen; saily As. segd; laid. As. Uged; lain. 
As. legen, etc. 

In Middle as well as in New High German we may observe 
that n and s in Aiislant of syllables fre<|uently develop a d or t 
e.g. gelegentlich from gelegen^ ojfentlich innn ojfen ; entzwei, entlang 
from Mhg. enzwciy cnl<mg = in zicei^ in lung ; Jemand^ Nu mand, 
j\rhg. vrmaUj 7iieman =je (t in) Mdiin^ nie (ein) ATann ; 7:Hsannnt 
for ZHsammcnt = zusamiiien ; tinsty mittcldf selhsty Mhg. dues, 
rnittelsy selheSy adverbial genitives of em, Afittel, sclh ; Papst^ ^Ihg. 
babes, Gk. TraTTTras ; jetzt, dialectical jez, Mhg. ie sx^ vomer zu. 
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Examples of this are also common in English, e.^. sound, Oe. 
soun ; amongstj Oe. amonges ; am ul'^t, Oe. amyddes ; hetxoixt^ Oe. 
hUunx ; rilxiiuJ, F. ruban ; jiaTchment, F. parckemmj etc. 

A change. which commenced during the Mhg. period on 
Middle and Low German territory and afterwards extended to 
Upper Germany, is the gradual disappearance of h between two 
vowels, e.g. Stahl, zehn, Buhl (pronounced Sfdly zen^ BiU\ Mhg. 
staJiel, zehen, hiiliel. The two short syllables were contracted 
into one long syllable, and the letter h remained in the ortho- 
graphy ; hence this letter came to be regarded as a sign of 
length, and was used as such in woids which did not oiiginally 
have it 

To the High German, and not the Low German, territory 
belongis the change of older rs to rsch. To Lg, Bars^ ' perch,' 
corresponds Hg. Bar&sk; and It. (Lomb.) verzOy * cabbage,' is 
found again in the German substantive Wirsi^ttg and Wirsching, 

On the other hand, the assimilation of to m is peculiar to 
Low Qerman; thus we find in Fritz Beuter die Oasen for 
Oeksen ; Vosb for Fwshs ; wmm for looctevi. The Low German, 
therefore, finds it necessaiy, when spealdng Hig^ German, fre- 
qaenHj to substitate chs for his own » or b; occasionallj, too, 
he does this in the wrong places; thus the proper name 
WagmvJffh (firom was^ ^ Btarpf connected with wetzm) has been 
transformed into Weu^unviUlL 

The Mhg. sound-group tw had a two-fold development In 
High German territory it changed to 010, in Low German to kw 
(qu). Thus qwr is found again in Zwerchfell, * diaphragm,' and 
in the Ug. ^femmdi^ * athwart,' Mhg. twirch; and quHngeln or 
qmngdn is related to ssmngeiif Mhg. tvoingeiL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE INFLEXIONS OF NEW HIGH GERMAN. 

I. The Subsianiive. 

The New High German Substantive Declension offers a great 
diversity of forms, especially in the relation of the cases of the 
singular to each other, and in that of the plural to the singular. 
The different cases of the plural differ little among themselves ; 
either all the cases of the plural are alike, as when the nomina- 
tive ends in -n or -en, e.g. 

N.A die, G. der, D. den Drachen, Ohxen, Banem, Wurzeln, 

or, onlv the dative has a form different from that of the otlier 
cases, e.g. 

N.A die, G. der Tage, Worter, D. den Tagen, Wortem. 

We may classify the Nhg. substantives into the following types 
of declension, according to the formation of the genitive singular 
and the plural : — • 

1. The genitive singular takes or this class comprises 
only Masculine and Nenter nonns. 

(a) the plural takes the ending -e: 

h Tagr Taee 
S. O-ast Otete 
3. Ding Dinge 

(b) the plural takes the ending -er ; 

Huhn Huhner 

(e) the plural takes the ending -n : 

Ende Enden 
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(d) the plural takes no additional ending : 

1. Eber Eber 
Wagen Wagen 

2. K&ae Kftee 

3. Gebirge Gtobirge 

IL The BingnlaT rjemaiiis uniiiflected ; Has class indades all 
the Feminine nouns. 

(a) the pluial takes tlie ending -e: 

Eraffe Krftfte 

(6) the pluial takes the ending -n or -en : 

1. Elage Klagen 

2. Saat Saaten 

(c) the plural takes no additional ending : 
Mutter Mutter 

III. All the cases of the singnlar and plural difiSer from the 
nominative singular by the addition of -n or -en to the latter ; 
this class comprises IdWuline nouns only. 

(a) the nominative singular ends in .* 
Bote Boten' 

(6) the nominative singular has no ending : 
Graf Grafen 

If we compere the above types witb those of Middle High 
German, we may note two points of difference: firstly, ti^e 
multiplicity of forms in Nhg. has developed out of a greater 

simplicity in Mhg. ; secondly, different types of Mhg. meet 

together in one and the same Nhg. type. In the above tables 
the types Tay^ Gast, Huhiiy KasCj Gthinjr, Krafty and Bute only 
agree altogether with their corresponding Mhg. type.s. 
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A. Masouunb and Neuter Substantives. 
i. Vowel StevM. 

(1) o-Stems and i-Stems. 



der Taff 


die Tage 




der Gast 


dieO&ite 




O.H.O. 


M.H.O. 


N.H.O. 


Sing. N.A. tac 


tac 


Tag 


G. tages (-as) 


* 

tages 


Tag(e)B 




tage 


lag(e) 


Plur. N.A. taga 


tage 


Tage 


G. tago 


tage 


Tage 


D. tagum 


tagen 


Tagen 


Sing. N.A. gast 


gast 


Oast 


Q. gastes 


gastes ' 


Gast(e)s 


D. gaste 


gaste 


Qa8t(e) 


Plnr. N.A. geeti 


geste 


Gaste 


Q. gestio 


geste 


Gaste 


D. gcstim 


gesten 


Gasten 



It will be seen in the above paradigms that the Mhg. and 
the Khg. forms are the same, and that the tenninations are 
the same in both types. But in Ohg. the two types differ 
altogether in the formation of the plural ; goH differs from toe 
in having -i in the second syllable throughout the plural, and 
this -i at once explains the Umlaut (Gad — G&tU). In the pre- 
Ohg. period, before the date of the earliest literary records, the 
two types differed also in the formation of the cases of the 
. singular, thus : 

N. *tago-3 der Tag A, "^tago-m den Tag 

*gasti-s der Gast *ga8ti-m den Gast 

Compare with these the Latin types : 

N. lupu-s A. lupu-m 
turri-s turri-m 

Now the stems of these words wore rof^pectively t((i/o-^ gasii- 
(cf. hipo-, tiirri-), and ihv. innexioiis were etc. They are 

termed Vowel-stems: the first (Tag) is called o-stem, the second 
{Gad) i-stem. (The earlier forms of the accusative and dative 
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plural taga^ tagum, were ^tagmis and tagom^ as that of lupm was 
lupos.) 1 

In Mlig. the two types had become alike, except for the 
modificatioii of the root-vowel in the second ; hence it is con- 
ceivable that the two paradigms became mixed. In a very few 
cases words belonj^ing to the class of i-stems lost their Umlaut iu 
Nhg. ; such are: — Lochs — Lachse^ Mhg. lahs — lehsc ; Luchs — 
LucJise^ Mhg. hihs — luhse; but, by far the majority of words 
belonging to the class of o-stems have followed the type of Gast — 
Gaste; thus Jlof — Hdfe was in Mhg. hof — hove^ Ohg. hof — hova. 

Some words still have double forms, as Schachte and HchUchJU^ 
Drueke, hwt AbdHkke, EindrUdee; the forms without Umlaut are 
the earlier forms, which have surrived side by side with the 
newer form 

The earlier forms without XJmUait still surrlTe in proper names, like 
AdeUhofen^ Kifnigshofen, in which -ho/en is the old dative plural 
(hence ZHnigsJiofen = in den H&fen des E&niga), and others ending in 
'hon, which occur frequently in the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Zurich, e.g. I^dffihoin, Sisaikont Zeteihon, in which -ikon is a contrac- 
tion for •iO'ho/en, 

DjALEOT.— The disleots have advanced still moie in the direction 
of UmHauty e.g, Alem. and S. Franc, dit Aerm = die Arme, die Dag = 
die Tage. 

der Eber die Eber 
der Wagen die Wftgen 

The difference between this type and that of Tag is simply 
due to phonetic causes. All words with derivative endings («r, 
el, eUy etc.) belong to the class of o-stems, and were declined in 
Mhg. like toe^ thus : 

Mhg. der tac des tages die tage 
eber eberes ebere 
himel himeles himele 
wagen wagenes wagene 

But, according to the law stated on p. 83, the e of the in- 
flexion, following upon a syllable with a secondary accent 

^ The sounds a and o of the terminations were pronounced very 
much alike in Teutonic ; o may have changed to a before disappearing. 
This would explain the Breehung in words like Berg, Feld (see p. 81), 
Tent. Nom. *bergo8 or *berga8, Aoo. */eldoni or ySeMlm. 
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{Tieflon\ and not upon that whicli had the principal accent 
(ifoc/ifo?i), dropped away ; therelbre, Mll^^ f'hhes^ htmeles, wdghies 
became Nhg. EberSy Himmels, and Mlig. ^/^f^r^?, etc., hecanie 

Nhg. EbeVy etc. In consequence of this the nominative and accusa- 
tive of both numbers became alike, and it was but natural that a 
new means of distinguisliing the plural from the singular should 
be adopted, where possible. This was done by Umlaut ; hence 
der Hafeiiy Hammer^ Nagely Ofen, Vater, Vogel, etc., form their 
plurals in Nhg. die Hafen, Hammer y Niigel^ Oefeti, ViiteTy Vogely 
etc., in place of the Mhg. plurals havene^ nagelej etc In other 
words, these nouns have followed the type of i-stems. 

Here again, we also have in Nhg. double fonus for the plural 
(but only words ending in eg. die Bogen and die Bogeny die 
Ladm and die Liidm, die Wageti and dk JVUgen ; the older forms 
without Umlaut have survived side by side with the newer forms. 

das Dingr di€> Dinge 

This type of neuter nouns was closely related to the type 
Tag — Tage in the older language ; the only difference between 
the two in Mhg. was in the nominative and accusative plural, 
Mhg. die tage, but diu dinc^ diu himty diu kleit, diu stoeiiy diu werky 
diu fffortf et&i without final e. In the !Mg. dialect the type dine 
had followed toe in the formation of its plural as early as the 
Mhg. period ; from that dialect it extended to the others, so that 
in Nhg. all nouns of the type Ding take e in the plural, with 
certain exceptions, viz. neuter nouns of weight, measure, and 
number when used after numerals usually take no inflexion in 
tlie i)lural, e.g. zwei Pfund, drei MasSy seclis Loth, zwolf Buck 
Fapiery mil zwanzig Paar Schuheny vne viel StUck. The analogy of 
these neuter substantives was then followed by masculines, e.g. 
vier Fuss, fiinf Schtihy siehcn Zolly and even a few feminines, 
e.g. zehn Mark, so U7id so viel Last^ drei Ohm JFtm, 

The earlier Nhg. still retains traces of the old uninflected neuter 
nouns; compare Luther^s Bible: * Kinds Kind werden deine Werk 
preisen,* * Vnd seine BrUder neideten ihn, aber sein Voter heMeli diese 

das Huhn die HiUiner 

The termination f/-, Ohg. ir, was not originally a plural 
inflexion, but formed part of the stem of the word ; it corre- 
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Bponds to the Indo-Eiir. es^ in Gk. yei^o? — ycvca--, in wliicli s 
changed to r, cf. L. f/e)iiis — gener-is. In the earliest Ohg. the 
declension of a word of this type would be as follows : — 



Sing. N. kalp 

G. kalbir-es 

D. kalbir-e 

A. kalp 



Fliir. kalbir 
G. lEalbir-o 
D. kalbir-um 
A. kalbir 



lu the nominative singular the 8 and the preceding vowel 
had disappeared; in the genitive and dative singular the «r 
would in course of time appear unnecessary. Hence, veiy few 
traces of this syllable are found even in the earliest Ohg. 
records ; the words o^r, Nhg. Aehre^ * ear of com/ and ^r«s^, 
Nhg. TresUr (s. and pi), ' grounds of grapes/ have it throughout^ 
and JcaXbwe appears once for the dative singular. Subsequently 
the dedendon was as follows : — 



O.H.G. 


M.H.G. 


N.n.G. 


Sing. N, kalp 


kalp 


Kalb 


G. kalbes 


kalbes 


Kalbes 


D. kalbe 


kalbe 


Kalbe 


A. kalp 


kalp 


Kalb 


Plur. N. kelbir 


kelber 


Ealber 


G. kelbir-o 


kelber(e) 


Ealher 


D. kelbir-um 


kelber(e)n 


Ealbem 


A. kelbir 


kelber 


Ealber 



The syllable ir having disappeared in the singular, it 
appeared as a characteristic ending of the plural, and, as such, 
it was transferred by analogy to the plural of words which did 
not originally belong to the same class.^ 

This type, Mhg. hium — hiiener, included fewer substantives 
in the older language than in Nb^ ; many words which now 
take the ending ^ either had no inflexion in the plural, or 
formed at the same time their plural without and with this 
ending, e,g, Mhg. houlbet, Nhg. ffaupt, plural Mhg. diu houbet^ 
Nhg. die H&upter; Mhg. veUy Nhg. Feld, plural Mhg. dfiu veU, 
Nhg. die Fdder. Mhg. rint, Nhg. Bind^ and Mhg. hde, Nhg. 

1 Tlic old fjoTiitive singular still survives in the proper name 
Kdlbersbach, Ohg. Kelbiris-OacJ^, 
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Halts had (loiible plural forms, diit rinty din hiUy and diu rinder, 
diu hiuser^ ^hg. die Binder ^ die Hit user. 

Some of tke early forms of the plural have survived in proper names 
of places, e.g. Berghaupten, Ixoshauptcn, Bcgcrfclden^ Bhciiifcldcn^ in 
which -hauptcny -fcldm are old dative plurals - Xlig. Mdupkrn, Feldem, 
The old dative of the uninfected plural hUs still surviyes in the proper 
names Eheinhausen, SchaffhoMamt Sangerahaitsen, 

A few substantives, as Baiid, Dingy Land, Wort, still form 
two plurals : die Bande, Dingey Lands, JFortey and die Biindery 
Dinger y Landery JVdrter. The forms with -er are the more 
usual ; tlie i'orins with -e (which represent the old uniiiflected 
plurals) have a more ai'chaic chamcter, and are used in chosen 
and poetic language. 

The type Huhn — Hiihncr has been followed in Nhg. by a 
small number of masculine nouns, e.g. der Geist — die Geister ; dcr 
Ldb — die Leiber; der IVald — die Wdlder; der Mann^ — die Maimer, 

The old dative plural Mhg. waMen snrvives in the proper name 
Vhterwaldenssimter den WcUdem, 

Dialect. — The dialects have as usual gone in advance of High 
German in the formation of new forms by analogy ; and so we find 
plurals like die Halser=Hdlse, die Steiiicr=Steiiie. 

(2) jo-Stems, 
das G^birge die Q-ebirse 

Dingt Wort^ etc, belong to the class of oHstems. The leal 
ending was originally -m; cf. Teui nom. and acc. sing. *(fctn^o-m, 
*woriii-m, and Lat i«r5o-w (from *veTdho-m), As Wort corresponds 
to verhum, so Gehirge corresponds to odium, exordiuniy etc. The 
0 of the stem w^as originally preceded by i (J), Teut. *gahiryio-m, 
*gabir<jid, Ohg. da:: gabirgiy plur. diu gahirgiy Mhg. daz gehirge^ 
plur. dia gehirge. Hence, this is called the class of Jo-stems. 

In Nhg. very few saibstantives belong to this type ; all are 
compoundt'd with the prefix ge-, as, Gebildey Gejildey Gt/iigey 
Geldndey Geschmeidcy Gewolhey and as they have a collective 
meaning, it is of little importance to distinguish the plural from 

^ Mann had in Mhg. an uninflected form in the nom. and acc. 
plural ; cf. Nh^. hundcrt Mavn ; in Nhg, it has a iveak plural, die 
Majuuii =\&^&la, besides the usual Manner, 
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the singular. After the model of tliis type were also formed 
Gehujey })esidc the older form GeUuj^ and (restade^ Mhg. gestat. 
That they did not originally end in i is shown by the want of 
the Umlaut. 

Many words formerly belonging to the type Gchirgc — Gehirge 
have followed the model of Bing^ since they were inliected like 
the latter, except in the nominative and accusative sin«:;ular. 
The early Nhg. still had the older forms ending in -t, and they 
are even heard this day in archaic style ; such are das GlucJce, 
Mhg. gelucke, das Gemiithe^ Krevae, Stilckey beside the ordinary 
Khg. fonns das Gliich, GemiUh^ Kreuz, Stikk, Qemiith now forms 
its plural like Hulm, die Gemiither, and in some dialects eTen 
Stuck has followed this type, die Stueker,^ 

dar KMuBB die K&se 

Kiise is the only masculine representative of the class of jo- 
stems in Nhg. ; all the rest have gone over to other types. 

u. Consonant Stems, 
(a) Masculines. 





der Bote 


die Boten 






O.H.O. 


M.H.O. 


N.H.Q. 


3ing. N. 


boto 


boto 


Bote 


A. 


botun 


boten 


Boten 


0. 


botin 


boten 


Boten 


D. 


botin 


boten 


Boten 


Plnr. N.A.D. botun 


boten 


Boten 


G. 


botdno 


boten 


Boten 



It will be seen that the inflexions of the Mhg. and the Nhg. 
are alike, but those of the Ohg. differ considerably from them. 
The inflexions of the Teutonic, before the workii^; of the Atti- 
lauUguOze, will have been as fdlows : — 

Sing. X. *boto G. *bolin-is D. "^botin-i 

Plur. N. *boton-es A. *boton-as 

^ In the phTBse *ein S&Uker seeks* s 'eiwa seeks,* StUeher is, 

however, not this dialectical form of the i>lural, but is simply a con- 
traction for Stuck Oder, hence =Vm J^Uck oder seeks;* ct H. Sachsi 
*du hast ein Buhlschoift oder skbcti,* 
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The stem ends in -n, hence this class is called the class of 
Consonantal ?i-stenis ; it corresponds to the Lat homo — homin-is 
— homin-i — homin-eSj etc. The class of ;i-stems is usually termed 
hy grammarians the Weak Declension, whilst the vowel stems 
are termed the Strong Declension. 

d6r Graf die Qrafen 

In Nhjij. the words originally belonging to the type Bote — ■ 
Boten are divided into two classes ; under certain circumstances 
the -e of the nominative singular became mute, namely, when it 
followed upon the Tiefton or secondary accent (see the law on 
p. 83) : thus Mhg. schitltJieize^ steinmUze, trfihsahe became Nhg. 
Schultheiss, SteimnetZy Truclmss. Moreover, words employed as 
titles, as Mhg. grave, fiirste, herre, frequently stood inmiediately 
before proper names, and, in consequence of their enclitic 
diaracter, lost their Hochtoiiy which rested upon the following 
proper name, and took the Tie/ton; the final e became mute, 
according to the above law of accentuation ; e.g. Mhg. Jihre 
Walter, grdve HHwrichy became Nhg. Herr Waltlier, Graf Hem- 
rich. Thus we gain the type Qraf — Graf en, which was also 
followed by other substantives, e.g. Oesell^ HM^Mmtck^Narr^ 
Ochsy Schenkf Thar ( = gateX 

The number of substantiyes belonging to the t^pe III. or 
the Weak declension is now much smfdler than it was in Old 
High German. The sub-type'III. (&X Grt^ — Ontfen^ agreed in the 
nominative singular with the types Tag^ Giutf and in conse- 
quence many nouns belonging to tiie former followed the declen- 
sion of the hitter and became strong. In a number of cases the 
type Tag has been only partially followed, e.g. der Bauer — des 
Baners and des Bauem-^ie Bauem^ der Nachbar — des NaMars 
and de$ NaMarn — die Naekbam; der MUrz—des Mdrzes — dem 
M&rsif beside the archaic forms des MUrzen — dam MUnserif which 
are still found in the compounds MUrzenbierj MUrzensehnee^ MUr- 
zenstaub. 

In other cases the change has been complete, e.g. der Herzog — 
des Herzogs — die Herzoge, der Mond — des Mondes — die Mmide, 
der Sdnuan — des Schwanes — die Schwdne, Mhg. der herzoye — des 
herzogen — die herzogen, der mane, der sumie^ etc. The old weak 
geuili\ es lia\ e survived in compounds, e.g. Herzogenhnchsee^ Her' 
zogenstand, Mondemcliein, Schwanenhals, 
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If we compare type I. (d) 1 with type III., we shall see tliat 
they agree in their inflexions in all cases except the nominative 
and genitive singular : 

Sing. K Wagm BoU Hur. K. 

G. TTagens Boten G. 

D. Wagen Boten D. 

A. AVagen Boten A. 

The consequence was that very many words of the type Bote 
followed the type of Tf^agm ; in other words, their nominative 
aingiilar took an additional and their genitive singular an 
ad^tional $, Thus, Mhg. der Mke, der boge^ der brdte, der brunne^ 
der dUme, der garter gen. des halken^ des hogeny etc., became in 
Nhg. der BcUken' {\)e(im\ der Bogen (bow), der Braten (roast meat), 
der Bnmnen (well), der Daumen (thumb), der Garten (garden); 
gen. des Balkens^ dcs Bogens^ etc. 

The older forms are found in Isolated eomponnds, e.g. Wtldprtt or 
WUdbret = WUdbraten; Ug. JFingcrt, Mhg. wtngartc, Nhg. Wein- 
garten, EngL vineyard, and in the proper name SehSnbrtmL 
• 

In a small number of words the old nominative singular 
ending in -e is still used side by side with the form in -en, 
e.g. der Friede^ Gedanhef Olawbef Name^ etc, and der Frieden^ 
CManken, eta The double forms Franken (franc). Lumpen 

(rag), Trojpfen (<lrop), and Fremke (Frank), Lump (ragamuffinX 
Tropf {armer Tropf « poor devilX Mhg. franke, lumpen tropfe 
are noteworthy ; the three former denote things, the latter 
living beings. We may make the more general observation, that 
of the masculine nouns which formerly belonged to the Weak 
declension, those which have taken -n in the nominative and -s in 
the genitive singular are all words denoting thing.s, whilst tliose 
which have retained the old nominative forms without -n are 
almost exclusively expressions denoting persons or living beings; 
compare witht^er Jjalken^ etc., der Affe (ape), Ahne (ancestor). Bote 
(messenger), Biihle (lover), Biirge (bail), Vrache (dragon), Erie 
(heir), Fink (older, Finke = finch) , Falke (falcon), Ferge (ferry- 
man), Gatte (husband), Hasc (hare), Jude (Jew), etc. This differ- 
ent treatment of names denotinc^ living beings and names denot- 
ing things is perhaps to be explained by the fact that the former 

H 



I Wagen 

V or Boten 
Wiigen 
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are much more frequently used as subjects, and consequently in 
the nominative singuhir, than the hitter. The more frequently 
a form is used, the more easily does it resist change by analogy. 

Though so large a number of words originally belonging to 
type III. have followed the Strong declension a number of woids 
have been won over from the Strong to the Weak. Some words 
of the type Tag, Gast have, beaide their old plurals ending in 
other plural forms in -cti, e.g. die Made and die Hasten, die 
Sinm and die Sinnen, die Sti^el and die Stiefeln, Beside die 
Mdrmer there is also die Mannen; der Hirte (orig. a jo-stem, 
like Kiise, Ohg. hirti) now follows Bote, Many words of the 
0 or ^dass joined the type Bote only for a time^ and then went 
over, like "Mhg. halke, boge^ hrdte, etc., to the type JSher or tFagen ; 
thus Mhg. der rUdBe-^dee rikikei- — die rikike (a Jo-atem, like KUte) 
became der Eikike — dee RUdsen — die BUcken afterwards der EiUken 
— det Bikheiu — die RUdDen. 

The original type is preserved in the compound words HuiidsrUek, 
BUckkekr, rilckwdrts, hbUerrUcks, ' from behind ; ' zv/rUck (older zu- 
rilche) ; Mhg. der nuize — des nutzes is Nhg. der NiUz&ii — des Nutzcns. 
The older form survives in the ezpiessions BigemtUx, eieh zu Nutze 
machen, zu Nutz tmd Franmen, 



The modem German Weak declension comprises only mascu- 
line and feminine substantives; the old consonantal nnstems 
numbered words of all three genders. To the Neuters belonged 
Mhg. daz herze^ doss &re (Ohr)^ doss ouge (Aiige) ; their declension 
coincided in part (namely, in the nominative and accusative 
singular and the dative plural) with the type Gdnrge^ and so also 
with Mhg. dan ende, daz erbe^ daz hemde ; of. 



(6) Neuters. 



das Ende 



die Bnden 



Sing. N.A. 011^0 
Q. ougen 
D. ougen 



ende 

endes 

ende 



Plur. N.A. ougen 
Q. ougen 
D. ougen 



ende 
ende 
enden 
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In conaeqnence of the Wo parad^ms agreeing in three cases, 
a compromise took place ; otige followed the declension of end$ 
in the singular, and ende followed ouge in the plnral Thns we 
have the Nhg. paradigm : 

Sing. N.A. Auge Ende 
'O. Auges Endes 
D. Auge Ende 

PluT. N^. Augen Enden 
G. Augen Enden 
D. Augen Enden 

Herz has retained the old dative form Herzen^ but in the 
genitive it has taken an additional Sy dea Hemns, 

B. Feminine Substantivbs. 
die Klag e die Kla^^ 

In Nhg. tlie majority of feminine nouns follow the weak 
declension, i.e. they have either no termination or the ending -e 
throughout the singular; and -en throughout the plural ; thus ; 

Sing. N,A. die ] 

G. der ^ Saat Znnge Klage , 
D. der ) 

Plur. N.A. die ) 

G. der ^Saateu Zungen Klagen 
D. den ) 

Zunge and Klage, wliich are declined alike in the modem 
language, belonged originally to different classes ; Zunge was one 
of the class of consonantal n-stems, and was declined in Ohg. as 
follows : 

Sing. N. zunga Plur. N. zungiin 

G. zungiin G. znng6no 

D. znngiUi D. zmig6m(-dn) 

A. zungdin A. zungdbi 

(the primitive inflexions have in nearly all cases disappeared ; 
^ represents the ending of the stem). KJagt was one of the 
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dasa of vowel a-stems, corresponding to Lat. menaei, Or. x^/*^ 
and was declined in Obg. as follows : 

Sing. N.A. klaga Flnr. N.A. klag^ 

O. kla^ O. klagdno 

T>. klaga D. Idag6m(-6n) 

In Mhg. the two paradigms have several cases (namely, the 
nominative singular, and the genitive and dative plural) idike, 
as the following table will show : 



Sing. N. mnffe 


hlage 


G. zungen 


klage 


D. zungen 


klage 


A. zungen 


klage 


Plur. N. zungen 


klage 


G. zungen 


klagen 


D. mngm 


klagen 


A. zungen 


klage 



From these two paradigms a new one arose, the type Klage — 
KUtgeiiy in which the type of klage was followed in the singular 
and that of zimge in the plural. It will be easily seen why the 
forms of klage instead of the forms of zunge were preserved in 
the singular ; they offered the advantage that they marked the 
distinction between the genitive and dative singular and the 
corresponding cases of the plural. On the other hand, the 
nominative and accusative plural klage Avas given up in favour 
of zungeuy since klage was at the same time the form of the 
nominative and accusative singular. 

Like Zunge^ were formerly declined Frau, Erd^^ Gcuie, Harfe^ 
Heide, HiMe^ MUte^ MiiMe^ Sonne, etc 

Remnants of the old singular forms in -en are found in poetry, e.g. 
' Festgemauert in der Frden' (Schiller), 'Mslein w^tf der RMm* 
(Goethe) ; in proverbs and stereotyped phrases, c.g. ist niehta so 
/ein gespo7in&n, es kommt endlich an die Sonnen,* *auf Erden^ *8fii 
Skrm,' 'vmar lieden Frauen,* and in oomponnd nouns, e.g. Erde/n^ 
l^m, Erdenaahn, GamnMe, ffanfmion, SSUeaffuU, Mhknbaeh, 
SonnenHdU. 

The type Klage — Klagen, comprising as it does two older de- 
densionsy includes a large number of words ; and this number 
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has been added to from other parts ; thus, die Bijrpe^ die Griitze 
(groats, porridge), du Weite, which were Ibrniiirly neuter, be- 
longing to the type Gehirgc (jo-stenis), Mhg. dm rvppe^^ daz griUze, 
daz wette have come over to this type. 

Again, die Grille^ die Imme (bee), die Schlaiuje were formerly 
masculine, belonging to the class of 7i>8tems, Mhg. der grUU^ der 
Mb&f der dange. A few nouns belonging to this type w^ere 
originally masculine plural forms, e.g. dis Schliife (temple), plur. 
die Schlafen, Mhg. der sldf^ phir. die slefe, in Nhg. sometimes 
antiquated der Schlaf ; die Socke (sock), Mhg. der eoc ; die TikJce^ 
Mhg. der tve; die JFoge, Mhg. der wdc. The reason of this change 
of gender and declension is to be found in the &ct that the old 
nominative plural of these words, die SehHife^ etc., agreed with 
the singular die Klage in having the termination In a few 
other eases words have joined Uie type Klage in consequence of 
the agreement of their singular forms with the plural of this 
type ; thus die Wt^ey plur. die Woffm^ was originally a neuter 
noun, Mhg. da» wS^en ; of. Luther, * em gvte Wehr und Waffin^ 
and doe Wappen, which is simply the Lg. form of the same word. 

Dialect. — A number of nouns which have joined tho type Klagc — 
Klagcn are retained in their original masculine gender in the dialects, 
e.g. Ug. der Backen = dic Backe, der i:)Ocken=die Socke, der Schncck 
=die Schnrcke, der TraHhcn=die Traubc, der Zackm=die Zacket 
and S. Frauc. 'eincm einen Tuck (=TUcke) aiUhun,* 

die Krafb die Krftfte 

Kraft belonged originally to the class of t-stems, and was 



declined as follows : — 

d.H.O. M.H.O. N.H.O. 

Sing. N.A. kraft kraft Kiaft 

G. kieM kreile, hraft Kraft 

D. krefitt kiefte, kraft Kraft 

Plur. NJL kr^ krefte KiSfte 

Q. kreftio krefte Ki&fte 

D. kreftim (-in) kreften Kiaften 



^ This word is still preserTed in its original gender in the ahusiTO 
phrase, **das aZte Ripp " (applied to scolding nvives). 

* Compare French feminine nouns like come, 'horn ;' Uvre, *lip ;' 
tempe, * temple,' from Latin nouter plural forms, coniua, labra, tempora. 
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It will be seen that in Mhg. there were double forms for 
the genitive and dative sinpjular, whilst in Ohg. there was a 
single form. How is the Mhg. form hraft to be explained ? It 
was borrowed from another declension, that of Nacht, the stem 
of which ends in a consonant (<-stem), and which was declined 
in Ohg. as follows : — 



Cf. Lat. 710X (noes) — nod-is — noct-i — noct-em ; the Ohg. had lost 
all its inflexions in the singular. From this dedeoaiou kraft 
borrowed its second genitive and dative forms, and in return 
naht borrowed its plural form from kraft, nehte = kreftef Khg. 
NUchtCf Krvifie, The geuitiye and dative singular form hrafi 
subsequently triumphed over the form kreftey since the latter 
coincided with the form of the genitiye pIuraL 

Remnants of the old genitive and dative forms of the type In fte 
have survived in compound words, cjj. Braufiyam for Brduftgam {-ginn 
is an old word meaning 'man') = the man or husband of the bride, 
Mhg. dcr hriiUc ; Burgcincistcr (the earlier ioTin of Biirgcnncistcr) = 
Meisto' der Burg; in the proper name Mdgdcsprung = Sprung dnr 
Magd ; in tlie adjective bclieiule (nimble), Mhg. M hendc=^bei der Hand 
(at hand). 

Jfaml, however, primitively belonged, not to the class of /-stems, 
but to that of 2i-Btems, and liad a dative plural without Umlaut ; this 
dative plural still survives in the phrases zu Handaii von Handcn 
geheti, abhanden kornnietif vorhandcn ( = w?* den Hdndm). Similarly, 
the old dative plural ot NacfU has survived in JVcihnacJUaif Mlig. ze 
den wihen naJU&n^—in den heiligeii Nachten, 



The type Kraft now agrees w^th the type Klage in being 
invariable in the singular. Some nouns belonging to the latter 
type, from different causes, lost the termination -0 in the 
singiilar, e.g. dU Fran, l^lhg. diu frouwe. These singular 
forms now agreed with the type Kraft; the consequence was 

^ Nahtai might, however, he looked \\\Hm as a form of the -i 
declension, Umlaut having been checked by the group ht. 



Sing. KA« naht 
G. naht 
D. naht 



Plur. N.A« naht 
G. naht-o 
D. naht-un 



SSAt 



die Saaten 
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* 

that the words V>elonging to the latter type formed new plurals 
after the motlel of Frau — Frauen^ e.g. die Burg, pi. die BunjeHy 
Mhg. pi. di^ hiirge ; die Thaty pi. die Thaten, Mhg. pi. die taete ; 
die i:iacit, pi. die Saaten, Mhg. pi. die saete. There were now two 
Bingular forms, one with and the other without the ending -e, 
corresponding to the single plural form ending in -en; the con- 
sequence was that in the singular the type Kraft, Burg, and the 
type Klage became mixed ; thus die Bliithe, Eiche, Leivhe, StiUe 
-were in Mhg. diu hluot, eichj Itch^ stuot (cf. die Gluth^ Mhg. diu 
gluot^ die Zeit, Mhg. diu zU).'^ 

die Mutter die Miitter 

This type, to which belong only MtUter and Tockter^ stands 
quite isolated ; these two words, together with others denoting 
relationship, Voter, Bruder, ^^rhwester, formed a class of con- 
sonantal stems (r-stems)y and primitively had the same inflexions 
as Bote (cf. Lat pater — pat(e)r-is — ^at(e)r'i — fat{e)r-em), which 
had, however, disappeared in the Ohg. period (Ohg. N.A. /a<er, 
G. fateTy D. fater.)^ 

The masculine wotds vaier^ hruoder took Umlaut in the 
plural in Hhg., and were followed in later Mhg. by muoter^ 
toMer^ pL miUUT^ Ufhter* Sehwester could not take the Umlaut^ 
and 80 formed its plural after the weak dedendon, Sehwettem. 



XL — ^TflB Pbonouk. 

Tlie pronouns differ from the substantives not only in the 
fonns of their terminationsi but also in more general respects. 

The Personal pronouns of tlie Ist and 2d persons are dedined 
as follows in Middle and New High G^erman : — 



^ "Words like BliitCy etc., were prohably at first genitive or dative 
singular forms of Mhg. hluot, etc., which were also used in the nomina- 
tive. This would alao explain double forms like Fahrt — Mhrie, StaU 

— Stdtte. 

- In later Olit^. and in Mlig. f<dcr, rabn- also followed the o-stmis, 
and took -cs in the genitive ; tlie old uiunliticttid form of the gemtive 
remains iu compounds, VaicrJierz, etc. 
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l6t Fermi, 



M.H. O. 


N.H.O. 






\jr. Jiiiii 


• • 


D. mir 


mir 


A. mich 


mich 


Plur. N. WIT 


• 

WIT 


G. unser 


unser, miserer 


D. ims 


uns 


A. (Uli3icll), UlLS 


uns 






M. II. G. 


N. II. G. 




flu 
Ull 


VJr. tliU 




1/. cur 


dir 


A. dich 


dicli 


Plur. N. ir 


ihr 


G. iuwer 


euer, eurer 


D. iu 


eudi 


A. incli 


ench 



The genitive forms mein^ diin have taken the additional 
ending -er in New High German, after the analogy of uimr^ 
euer; the older forms arc found iu poetry and isolated ex- 
preedonSy ' Vergist mein nUht* Similarly^ the lengthened 
forms unterer, eu/rer are sometimes used for «nwr, euer, e^g. 
*Dem ut esein iShUeher StoUs^ Emrer werth zu win^ Goethe. 

In the primitiTe Indo-European languages there existed 
everywhere, besides the singular and plural, also a special form 
for tiie dual number. The substantives had lost this dual form 
in the earliest period of Teutonic, but the dual survived among 
the pronouns until after the separation of the Teutonic branch, 
and is found in the different dialects. Thus in the Old Saxon poem 
of the HeUand occur the forms wU^w% tw o, git = you two (Nom.) 
(which would in Old High German have been *vnz, nnAjsus 
two, ink you two (Acc.) In Old High German the dual seems to 
have gone out of use at an early period, as only one exami>le of 
a dual is found in the literary remains ; but a dual form of the 
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second person has been prej-erved to llie present day in the 
Bavarian dialect, where it has even superseded the old form of 
the phiral ; tlius l>tiv. cf;^ os = ihr, cnk = ew h. 

It is characteristic of the personal pronoun — as in Greek and 
Latin — that the plural forms have for the most part different 
stemBfrom the singular forms, thus meiner — mir, hut mr — unser; 
deiner — diTj but ihr — ewer. The development of langaage tends 
in the direction of partly removing these differences. Thus in 
various German dialects we meet with mir, mer for lenV, and dir, 
der for ihr ; these forms arose hy transferring the initial sounds 
of the singular forms meiner — mein — michf dvr—deiner — dein — ^ 
dich to the pluraL 

It is^a noteworthy fact that in German (as in English) the 
boundary line between the dative and the accusatiye of the pro- 
nouns has frequently disappeared. In the earliest periods of Low 
Qerman there existed for tiie dative and accusative plural of the 
pronouns of the first and second person only one form apiece ; 
thus ms^nobU and no8f tusvoMs and vos. The dative of the 
singular is mi, t^ older *mi8, *thi$ (sHigh German mir, dir; 
here the final s had changed to r) ; the accusative should be 
mikf tl^ik But this distinction vanished at an early period ; in 
some Low Qerman dialects mi, di, in others mik, dSt are used 
for both the dative and accusative cases, just as tiiere was only 
a single form in the pluraL This want of two distinct case 
forms explains the £requent confusion made between mir and 
mich by Low Germans when speaking High German {e.y. hy 
Fritz neuter's Onkel Briisig, and by the people of Berlin). Low 
German has gone still iVirthcr ; after the model of the lirst and 
second persons, the dative of the third person ihmj am is used 
for the accusative (conip. E. fiim for As. hiiti and hine). 

The distinction between the two cases of the plural also 
vanished in High German. The Mhg. language still possessed 
double forms for the second person, Dat. in^ Acc. inch; but in 
New High German the accusiitive euch has quite superseded the 
dative. A consequence of this is that the half- educated fre- 
quently confound the cases when using the third person i)lural 
as the mode of address, and say, e.g. ich habe Ihiim ja gar nicht 
erhannt* 

The personal 2)ronoun of the third person is as follows in 
Middle High German and New High German : — . 
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X.H.O. 


K.H.O. 


UfanftiiliTift fl. fyp 

JW^maVW 111 l<T A.^ • Vm 




G. (^"S sin 




D. im 


ihm 


A. in 


ihn 


Feminine N sie 


sie 


G ir 


ihrt'.r 


U ir 


ihr 


A. sie 


sie 


Neater N. «s 


es 


G. (es) sin 


• • 

sem, mncr 


D. im 


inni 


A. ^ 


es 


Plwnd, 




N.A. sie (Neut. Skho aiu) 


sie 


G. ir 


Hirer 


D. in 





The older furni of the genitive singular of the masculine and 
neuter, es, was superseded at a very early period by the genitive 
of the reliexive pronoun sin = sein. Traces of the old form are 
found sjKn-adically, e.g. * Sie hahen 's hein Gewinn, Luther ; * ich 
erinnere m ich 's recht yiU,' Schiller ; and in the ordinary ex- 
pressions ii'h bin es sattj zufriedm, etc. (for the verb sein can have 
no accusative depending upon it). The genitive sein has been 
superseded by the longer form seiner, and Mhg. ir by ihrer^ and 
the dative plural Mhg. in by ihnen. 

The Reflexive pronoun is as follows : — 



M.H.G. 

Sing. G. sin 

D. (im) 

A. sich 

Plur. G. (ir) 

D. (in) 

A. sich 



sein, seiner 

sich 

sich 

(ihrer) 

sich 

sich 
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In Middle High German the coiresponding forms of the 
pei'sonal pronoun had taken the place of the old genitive plural 
and the dative in hoth numbers (comp. Got. G. seimiy 1). sis, A. 
sik for both numbers). In New High German the accusative 
sich is used for the dative ; the older dative is found in Lnther : 
* Und Gott schuf dm Menschen ihm { = s'U'h) zum Bilde * Unser 
heiner lebt ihm selber^ miser keiner stirbt ihm selber* 

The PQ>ssessive pronouns were originally, as in Latin and 
Greek, formed from the genitive of the personal pronouns, Mhg. 
mm = mein, din = dein^ sin = sdii, unser — vjiser, iuwer — eiwr, ir 
^ihr. They were declined in Middle High German after the 
strong adjective declension (see p. 108), with the exception of tV, 
which was invariable. From the fourteenth century it was 
declined like the rest. Sin was originally foi-med from the 
reflexive pronoun (of. L. mm from sm)y but is in Old High 
German used both reflexively and non-reflexively.^ 

The Demonstrative pronouns of New High German differ 
from those of Middle High German chiefly in the forms of the 
genitive, dessm = Mhg. des, derm = Mhg. rfer, derer = Mhg. der, 
denm = Mhg. den. The shorter forms survive in deshalb, dcs- 
toegen, and the proverb * IVes Brot ich €88^ des Lied ich wngj 
Similarly the genitive form of the Interrogative pronoun wmm 
has taken the place of the older form wes; comp. ' Wea ist das 
BUd und die UwUrkhHft ? ' Luther. The later forms have arisen 
under the influence of dissyllabic pronouns^ as dieter^ jener, per- 
haps also under that of the adjectives. 



III. — ^Thb Adjective. 

The adjective is sometimes inflected, and sometimes used 
without any termination. The uninfiected forms, e.g. gut, ode^ 
exactly agree as to their formation witli the nominatives and 
accusatives of the vowel substantive stems, e.g, with Tag, Kiise ; 
in both an original termination has fallen away, and a word 
like lang corresponds exactly with L. longus. 

The inflected forms are again of two kinds : (1) After the 

' ,^ein is sometimes found roferrinc: to a feminine subject, e.g, ' JSein 
Tiwr km)U jede Kuh^ i ischai t's GargcuUiia, 
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definite article they have a consonantal stem, aud are declined 
as follows : — 

1C« V» P» 

Sing. N. der gute das gute die gute 

G. des guten der guten 

D. dem guten „ „ 

A. den guten das gute die gute 

Flur. N. die, G. der, D. den, A. die guten. 

Tlie ina.sculine inflexion corresponds exactly with the type 
der Bote — des Boten — dem Boteii — den Boten. In the feminine 
au<l neuter the adjective has preserved the Old German types of 
the consonantal declensions, which the substantives have lost in 
New High German; compare with das gute — des (jnten^ etc., 
IMhg. daz ouyc — des ougen ; and with die gute — der guteuy etc., 
Mhg. die zunge — der zungen (.see p. 100). So far there is no 
fundamental difference between the adjective and the sub- 
stantive ; this was their original condition in the Indo-European 
tongue, as preserved in Greek and Latin. 

(2) When not preceded by any distinct case-ending : guter 
fVein — gutes Weines — gutem Weine — guten JVein, etc. This 
manner of inflezioa arose by immediate imitation of the pro- 
nominal declension of the third person. Compare the Ohg. 
paradigms of and jruo^; 

M. y. F. 

Sing. N. der — gnoter daz — guotaz diu — guotiu 

G. des — guotes dera — guotera 

D. demu — guotemu deru — guoteru 

A. d^ — guoten daz — guotaz dia — guota 

Plur. N. die — gaote din — guotiu dio — guoto 
G. d6ro — guotero 
D. ddm — ^guotSm 

A. die — guote diu — guotiu dio — ^guoto 

The few changes which (wilihout taking account of the 
weakening of all unaccented vowels to e) have taken place in 
the adjective since the Old High German time go hand in hand 
with those of the pronoun ; the nominative singular of the 
feminine diu — gmtiu, which by the phonetic laws should be 
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Nlig. den — guteu, has been changed for the accusative form die 
— gutef and similarly the neuter plural din — guotiu has given 
X)lace to the corresponding masculine and feminine forms die — 
gute. 

The pronominal inflexion of adjectives was called by Grimm 
the Strong declension, and the consonantal inflexion, like that 
of the substantive, he called the "Weak declension. 

Instead of gutes Weitiesj New High GJerman has adopted the 
foxm gutm IFeines for Uie sake of euphoDy ; tlie strong genitive 
survives in a small num1)er of expressions, e.g. gtUes Muthes, 
ffemdes Weges, kdmsfaUa^ kemmjegs, 

IV. — Verb. 

The verbs were divided by Jacob Qrimm into two classes : 
Strong and Weak verba. 

Weak verbs were so called because they form their past 
tense by the aid of exterior means, ifi, by the addition of the 
syllable e^. 

lehre — lehrte 

The strong verbs form their past tense by an interior change, 
i.e, by Ablaut or change of the stem-vowel, and without the 
addition of any syllable, e.g. 

gebe — gab 

Both classes of verbs form their past participle by the 
addition of a suffix to the stem ; the weak verbs take the suffix 
4 or -e^ the strong verbs the suffix -m, e.g. 

gelehr-t — gegeb-en 
Weak Ysbbs. 

The weak formation — which is that of the majority of verbs 
— is the simpler. In the weak verbs the root-vowel does not 
change ; the same vowel runs througli the whole verb. An 
apparent exception is /mf/e — fragst — fragt^ which forms are used 
beside frage — fragst — fragt; these forms with a arose through the 
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influence of strong verbs such as frage — tra'gst — fragf, schlage — 
schlagst — schlagt, just as the preterite frugy wliicli is used beside 
frage^ ^Ihg. fragde, arose through the influence of the same 
verbs, trug^ schlug. 

In the weak verbs a slight difference mav be noted in the 
formation of the preterite : some verbs form this tense with the 
termination -te, otliers with -de^ thus hhr-te, lieh-te^ but hild-ete, 
fiircht-ete ; the latter ending is common to all verbs whose stems 
end in a dental consonant, d or t. In Middle High German we 
also find both endingB 4e and -ete, and the latter form became 
in New High German, by the rules of phonology, -te (see p. 84). 
But if in hild-te, fiirchUte we want the present stem hild-, furcht- 
to be distinctly heard when followed by the pretei ite ending 
-tCf nothing remains but to insert an e. In Middle High German 
the difference in termination lias a different origin. ■ In place 
of the present uniformity, we there find a greater variety. In 
Old High German three classes of weak verbs are distinguished, 
according to the ending of the stem : 



(Compare the three weak conjugations in. Latin om-ar^^ ta4s4re^ 
and auMre.) The first two classes formed their preterite tense 
as follows : 



In the i-stems a distinction must be made between the Terbs 

which have a short syllable in the stem, as *legian, and those 

having a long syllable, as *lSrian, The former retained the i of 
the stem in tlie preterite ; the latter discarded the i in accord- 
ance with a general plionetic law of the older language, whilst 
in the present stem it remained longer ; thus — 

Ohg. *legian — legita Mhg. legen — legete 

„ *l^rian— l&rta „ l^ren — ^I^rte 

Thus we see that the Mlig. verbs which form tlieir preterite in 
-ete represent the two Ohg. classes of (J-stems and l-stems and 



1. 6'SiemSy e.g. salbon 

2. ^-stemsy „ fnigen 

3. i-stemSy *legian 



*leriau 



Ohg. salbon — salbota 
„ fragen — frageta 



Mhg. salben^ — s^albete 
„ fragen — fragete 
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part of the class of i-stemp, whilst those having -te in the pre- 
terite represent the remaining portion of the class of 'i-stems. 
Ill New High German the first e of -ete has vanished throughout 
in accordance with the phonetic law (see p. 84). In certain 
verbsi namely, those whose stems end in a dental sound, it haa 
been re-inserted for the sake of euphony.^ 

Some verba of the clasa of t-stems, which had a long stem- 
Towel; underwent a more radical change in consequence of the 
loss of i in the preterite. If the vowel of the stem was a, o, or 
ti^ the final i of the stem in course of time caused Umlaut in 
the present, whilst in the preterite the original vowel remained 
(the ft having there vanished before its influence upon the pre- 
ceding vowel commenced). Thu% ejg^ Ohg. *bramMm — hurda 
became hrmnm — hmnJta,^ Nhg, hrimen — IramU; and this 
difference in the stem-vowel has remained in a number of weak 
verbs^ as ntfimm — nannU, kennen — kamte, rmnm — rmnte, 
senden — «lnd^ toenden — wandte. In the past participles the 
same ehang^B took place on the whole as in the preterite, 
gdrawnty g^DanfO^ etc. In Middle High German the number of 
these cases of so-called BiidcmUaut (see p. 80} was much greater 
than in New High Cterman, e.g. 



M.II.G. 

ducken — dacte 
eetzen — sazte 
smecken — smacte 
beswaeren — be8w4rte 
loesen — loste 
hoeren — horte 
buezen — ^buozte 



N.H.G. 

decken — deckte 
setzen — setzte 
schniccken — schmeckte 
beschweren — beschwerte 
losen — loste 
horen — horte 
bussen — ^biisste 



In New High German the vowel of the present has in every 
case been transferred by analogy to the preterite ; some adjec- 
tival participles show traces of the old state of things, e.g. 
gedaclde ( = gedeclie) Orgelp/eifen ; lieblich gedccii ; gefrofit is an old 
participle of trosten ; in ahgeschmacJd we have an old participle 
of schmecken, WohUmtalU is from the old bestelle — bestalte — 

1 In country dialects, in which the pronunciation is not so studied, 

the dental of tho stem and that of the ending are usually blended, e.g. 
< wid das fiireh6 (ss/urcht't) sieh ao,' Auerbach ; oomp^ MU for hHU't, 
Ohg. fieltU, 



% 
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hedaU; from the past forms has been formed in New High 
Qeiman the verb hestaUen ; similarly from the Mhg. siih erbomn 

— erhdst^ — erbost (Nhg. adjective erbost) has been newly formed 
sich erhoseji. The adjectives gelahrt, durchlauchtj erlaucht are 
formations from Ichren^ durchleuchten ^ crieuchteiiy after the model 
of other participles Avliic li Lad the so-called Rikhimlauf. 

To the weak verbs beloug also Iringen^ deiikm and diiiiken 
(see p. 121). 

To the weak verbs belongs al.^o hahen ; it was of the same 
class of verbs as /rrt/7€?i, Ohg. haben — hahHa — (jehahff, Mhg. Jiahen 
— haJytte — gehdhct. There were in Middle High German, besiiles 
the forms with a short vowel ich hdhCy etc., contracted forms 
with a lung A'owel, ich hdn, da hast^ cr hiit^ wir hdn, ir hat, sie 
hdnt ; ich hute^ etc. In New High German the contracted forms 
diL hasty er hat — icli hattCy etc., have survived in the second and 
third persons singular of the present indicative and in the past 
tenses ; but the vowels of the contracted forms have become 
short, whilst those of the uncontracted forms have become long, 
ich iidbe but du hast. In the imperfect subjunctive haben offers 
the only example of a weak verb with UmUmt^ ich haiU, Mhg. 
haete. 



The strong verbs are characterised by a far greater variety 
of vowel-change than the weak verbs ; here we find the three 
vowel-changes called Umlaut, Brcchung and Abhtut. 

In the weak verbs the stem terminated in one and the same 
vowel ill all the forms of the present tense in Old High German, 
so that there could be no question of any changing intiuence of 
the terminations upon the stem. In the strong verl)s, however, 
the final consonant of the stem-syllable was immediately followed 
by the dill'erent personal endings. The present indicative of 
the verb tragm was conjugated in the earliest Old High German 
as follows : 



SXBONO YXBBS. 



Present Tense. 



Sing. 1. tragu 

2. tragis 

3. tragit 



Plur* 1. tragam^ 

2. tragat 

3. tragant 
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The vowels of the termination in the second and third person 
of the singular necessarily caused Umlaut of the stem-vowel, as 
may he seen in the following paradigms of the same verb in its 
subsec^uent stages : 



O.II.O. 


M.H.O. 


N. n.o. 


Sing. 1. tragu 


trage 


trage 


2. tregis 


tregest 


tnigst 


3. tregit 


treyet 


tragt 


Flixr. 1. tragamds 


txageu 


tragen 


2. traget 


traget 


traget 


3« trogsnt 


tragent 


tragen 



This Umlaut is found in all the strong verbs with the ex- 
ception of a few, such as ich haue^ du haust^ er haut ; ich komme, 
dii kommst^ &r kommt, beside the leas collect fonns du h&mmst^ er 

In the present subjunctive no change of vowel takes place, 
as the vowels of the terminations were the same for all persons. 

The difference in the tenninations which caused the Umlaut 
in verbs was also the cause of the so-called Brechung (see p. 81). 
There is a legolar change between e and i ; we find i in those parts 
which have UmlaiU,axid e in those parts which have no XTmlawtf 
among the verbs which are capable of changing by UmUtiU; 
thus du giebgt, er giebt, gidf, but wir giben, 4hr g^ eU g^ten, etc. 

The following table will show the conjugation of ndmen in 
the different periods : 





O.H.O. 


M.ii.a. 


N.H.O. 


Sing. 1. 


nimu 


nime 


nelvme 


2. 


nimis 


nimest 


nimmst 


3. 


nimit 


nimet 


nimmt 


Plur. 1. 


niimames 


niimen 


nehmen 


2. 


nemat 


nemet 


nehmet 


3. 


nemant 


n^ent 


nehmen 



Through the intluence of the vowel i of the terminations, the 
original e of the stem syllable had changed to i in the second 

* A good many of the dialects have gone still farther in removing' 
the Umlaut after the analogy of the forms without Umlaut^ e.g. ich 
trage, du tragsch, cr tragt for du trdgst^ er trdgt; ich lat^e, du laiifsch, 
er lauft for du, Uiu/st, er Idn/L 

I 
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and third persons of the singular ; in the first person the vowel 
also changed by analogy, the primitive Teutonic form having 
l)een *nevni^ *geb(ij *IrsH. In New High GLrnian the old con- 
jugation has l)een restored unconsciously, again Ijy analogy, 
namely, of verhs like iragen ; after the model of trayej trcigstj 
tragf, tragen, etc., Mhg. nime, nimestj iiime, nem&ii^ etc^ became 
i^hg. nehme, iiimmsty nimintj nchmeUj etc.^ 

In the verbs with stems ending in a combination of a nasal 
with a nasal or another consonant (mm, nn, ndy ng, nk) there is 
no Brechung; eveiy e preceding the above sound-group bad 
already changed to t in pre-historic times, even when the vowel 
a followed in the next syllable, thus ich begin ve, du hegiimst^ er 
heginnt, ivir beginnen, etc. ; ich finde, du Jmdest, er findei, wir 

Jmden, etc. 

Parallel with the change of e and i by Brechung is that of 
Mhg. ie and iu, Ohg. to and iu (see p. 82), in verbs of the 
Ablaut Bevies JUegen — -floff — geflogen. This verb was conjugated 
as follows in the present tense in the different periods : 



Sing. 1. 


o.n.o. 

lliugu 


M.H.G. 

fliuge 


N.H.G. 

fliegc 


2. 


fliugis 


fliugest 


lleugst, Jlirgst 


3. 


fliugit 


iliuget 


fleugt, Jlieyt 


Hur 1. 


fliogam^ 




fliegen 


2. 


fliogat 


flieget 


flieget 


3. 


fliogant 


fliegent 


fliegen 



The Nhg. iovxw^ fliege,fliegst, fliegt are analogy formations ; t he 
earlier forms fleugst, jleugt are still found in Luther's Bible, and 
occasionally in the poetry of the last century, e.g. *in'e cin 
Vogel dahin fleugt^ der ans dem Nest getrieben vrird ' in ein Land^ 
djOLrinnen Milch tmd Honig fleusst (=fli€ssty Luther; ^ Ergeuss 
( = ergiess) von Nmiem Dil, incin A uge, Frendenthranen^^ Klop- 
stock ; ' Der Konig sendet mich hierher wul beut ( = bidet) der 
Priesterin Dianens Gniss nnd IL ily^ Goethe ; * Das ivird seine 
Beute, Was da kreucht undJUugt (^kriecht wndfliegt), Schiller. 

* Some of the ITpi)er German dialects still have the vowel i in the 
first person, icA gih^ idh lis, ich nimmf etc. ; whilst in other dialects 
of Upper and Middle Germany analogy has caused a uniformity of 
vowels throughout the tense, as ieh gebe, du gebs^, er gebt; du nemm9ehf 
fT nemrnt, etc. 
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Preterite Tense, 

The perfect tense of strong; verbs was originally formed by 
two means : firstly, by Rediqjlication, i.e. by prefixing a syllable 
consisting of tlie initial sound and the vowel e; secondly, by 
so-called Ablaut (see p. 82). Most Greek verbs and some 
Latin verbs form their perfect by both means, e.g. Gk. TpecfiUi — 
T€Tpo<f)aj L. pello — pepiiH. The cases in which both Redupli- 
cation and Ablaut are distinctly present in the same verb are 
very rare in Teutonic. Even in Gothic the reduplicated syllable 
is preserved in its purity only in a very few cases, and in the 
majority of these few cases the Ablaut is lost from phonetic 
causes. In Gothic letan — ImMt ^ (let) we see both reduplication 
and Abktuf, but the verbs haklan — haihakl {hoUr), haitan — Jiaihait 
(heisse7i) and hkiwpan — haihlaup {laufen) have reduplication but 
no Ablaut. In consequence of contractions and other changes 
these perfect forms uniformly have the diphthong^^te in Middle 
High. German, and the vowel i (wzitteii ie) in New High 
German, whatever be the vowel of the present tense. The past 
participle, which in strong verbs is generally subject to AhlaM 
(comp. L. 'pelh — piilsm^ veUo — mkuSf eero — mt'us)^ has in the 
reduplicating verbs the same vowel as the present The follow- 
ing Nhg. verbs belong to this class (the Mhg. forms are usually 
the same as the Nhg.):— 

(1) haUe — hdelt, Ohg. hiaU — gdiaUen; so also faUen, fangeii, 
hangeiiy gehen, Ohg. gangan^ 

(2) Uasein/^Uiee^ Ohg. hUae — gehlasen ; so also hraten, kueen, 
Mhg. Idzen and Idn, rathen, eefUafen, 

(3) rufen — rief, Ohg. no/ — gerufen, 

(4) heissen — kiessy Ohg. hiaz — gehdssen, 

(5) laufen — lief, Ohg. liof^gelaufen ; so also hauen^ stossen. 

To the class of reduplicating verbs formerly belonged scheiden 
— schied — c/esch'icdeny Mhg. scheiden — schiet — gescheid^n, and be- 
scheideiif the old participle of which, Mhg. bescheiden, is now 
used as an adjective only. To this class also belonged /alien, 
scUzen, spdUen, the old participles of which, gefaUe>iif geedlaen, 
getpaUen, are still used (see p. 121). 

1 The. vowel of the reduplication in Gothic is always ai, which was 
pronounced as a short ^; in the stem of haUan, however, a« is a 
diphthong. 
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By far the greater numlier of strong verbs no longer had any 
independent reduplication syllalde even in the earliest period of 
Teutonic capable of being investigated. To make up for the loss 
of reduplicatiun, however, Ablaut becomes more marked. The 
reduplicating verbs have only two different vowels in the stem ; 
the Ablaut verbs, as a rule, have three ; moreover, the preterite 
of these verbs liad in the earlier periods of the language a 
different vowel for the singular and the plural, like Nhg. ich 
ward — loir unirden. The change of vowels in Ablaut is no arbi- 
trary one ; not any vowel may alternate with any other, e.g. a 
caimot appear in the same root with ei; only certain vowels 
may appear with certain others in the same stem. The vowels 
which stand in relation with one another in this manner are 
comprised together as Ablaiit series. We give the different 
scries in their Middle High German and New Hi^^ German 
forms. 

I. 0la6& — Vowel of the present stem, a : — 

Mhg. trage tmoc tmogen getragen 
Nhg. trage trug trugen getragen 

In the second and third pei*sons of the present tense a changes 
to e (a) by UmlaiU, Mhg. tragef tregest, treyet^ Nhg. tra^e, tragst, 
triigt. 

T6 this class formerly belonged the verbs h^ben^ srhrdrcn and 
steheuy which originally had a in the present stem (sec below, 
p. 118); also mahh-n, * grind,' Mhg. main — muol — (jcraahiy of 
which the partici|>le <jtyinahUn is still used ; this verb is to be 
distinguished from the weak verb malm, ^ paint/ Ohg. mdUn, 

II. Ci#A8S. — Vowel of the present stem, e ox i; 

(a) the stem-syllable ends in a double consonant : — 

ich binde 



Mhg. 
Nhg. 
Mhg. 
Nhg. 



wir binden 
ich binde 
wir binden 
ich wirfe 
wir werfeu 
ich vrrfe 
wir werfen 



bant 


bnnden 


gebunden 


band 


handm 


gebimden 


warf 


wurfen 


geworfen 


warf 


warfen 


geworfen 
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(On the change of e and i in the present tense, and of n and o 
in the past participle, see p. 81.) The Mhg. form of the 
Ablaut has in no case heen purely preserved in New High 
German ; the difference in the forms of the preterite has been 
removed in New High German. In by far the larger number 
of verbs the form of the singular has prevailed, comp. 



Mbg. ich bant 

wir bnnden 



Nhg. ich band 

wir handen 



80 also Mttg» fant—fiinden, gelanc — gelungm, half — h/ulfen^ «pnmc 
— sprvmgm are in Nhg. famd — -fatiden^ gelang — gelangen, half— 
halfen, sprang — sprangen. The older forms of the plural are 
foiind in the early New High German, as in Luther's Bible: 
* Sie fuihmen Jmm und hmdm Htn^' and the old plural of $ang 
has been preserved to this day, through the influence of the 
rhyme, in the proverb : * Wie die AUm rnngen^ so swUKhem die 
JmgmJ In a smaller number of verbs the vowel of the plural 
has passed over to the singular, not indeed in its Mhg. form tc, 
but in the Middle Qerman form o (see p. 82), comp. 



Mhg. ich smalz 

wir smulzen, Mg. smolzen 



Nhg, ich schmolz 

wir schmolzen 



80 also Mhg. glam — ghmmen, svhU — wntUen are Nhg. glcmm — 
gUmmmf n^wcU — scfmoUen, In a single case a amd « have 
survived in New High German : tc^ ward and te^ wwrde — wir 
wwrdeUf Mhg. ieih wart — wir wurden ; the dissyllabic form lourde 
is to be explained by the influence of the weak preterite. 

(b) The stem-vowel is followed by a single liquid or nasal 
consonant, or preceded by a combination of a mute + li(^uid : — 

ich nime 



Mhg. 
Nhg. 
Mhg. 
Nhg. 



wir nemen 
ich nehme 
wir nehraen 
ich spriche 
wir sprSchen 
iek spreche 
wir sprechen 



nam namen genomen 

nahm nahmen genommen 



sprach 
sprdcJi 



sprdchen 
spruchen 



gesprochen 
gesprochen 



This model was already followed in the older language by 
a few verbs which had no liquid consonant, e,g, Jkhta — gefochien 
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followed flihU — geflohtm^ and stechen — gestochen followed hrcchen 
— gebrochen, sjrreeJien — gesprochen. In these again the diflference 
between the singular and the plural of the preterite has dis- 
appeared in New High German ; Mhg. ich Sjirdrh — wir sprdchen 
is Nhg. ich sprdch — ivir sprdchen. In a number of verbs even 
the difference between the preterite and the past participle has 
vanished, e,g, : — 

Mhg. schire schar schten geschoren 

Nhg. schere schcr schoren geschoren 

Similarly Mhg. (more especially Middle Qerman) pjlige — pflae 
— pfldgen — gepflogen is Nhg. pjlege — p>floy — pflogen — gepflogen. 
In New High German the yerbe khw&rm and J^e5en| which 
originally bdonged to the type of tragen, have formed their 
parts after the model of tcherm and pflegen ; comp. 

^ihg. swere swnor geswaren 

Nhg. schwore schwur or achwor getehworm 

Similarly Mhg. hebe — hvop — gehahen is Nhg. hebe — hub or hoh — 
gehobefk The vowel of the present stem of these verbs changed 
from a to e by UmlmUy the original forms having been * twariu^ 
*hahiu; these forms show an exterior resemblance to the 
present of the t-class of weak verbs (see p. 110). The original 
vowel of the participle gehahen has snrvived in the adjective 
eihabeny the old participle of erhebtn^ now superseded by the 
form er^^oft^fik 

(e) The stem vowel 0 (t) is followed by a single consonant^ 
which is neither a liquid nor a nasal, and is not preceded by a 
combination of these with another consonant : — 

wii-^ben ^ gegeben 
ich qehe , 
wir geben gegeben 

Tlie difference between the singular and the plural of the 
preterite has again been removed in New High German ; Mhg. 
gap — gdhen is Nhg. gfih — gfthen. The old quantity has been 
presented in many cases in Low German ; thus we find in Fritz 
Renter the forms gaww (jgab), lagg {lag), satt (sow). The verbs 
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hewegen and weheii formerly belonged to this class, but now 
follow the type oi p/eyen, ]uhm, cump. 

Mhg. wibe wap wftben geweben 
Nhg. webe v>cb wdben gewdben 

So also Mhg. bewige — beumc — hewdgen — hewegen is Nhg. hewege 
— hewcg — hmoogen — hewogm. The old participle of web&ii is pre- 
served in some dialects, e.g, in the expression gewdm^ Striimpfe. 
To this class belong the past fonns of the auxilary verb sein, 
war — warm — gewesm, Mbg^ was — wdren — gewaen (see below, 
p. 126). 

III. Class* — ^Vbwel of the present stem, i : — 

(a) Mhg. scliribe sclireip scliriben gesclu-iben 
Nhg. schreibe schrieh schriebeu geschrieben 

(&) Mhg. dihe dech digen gedigen 
Nhg. gedeihe -diek -diehen gediehen 

The vowel i in the present stem changed to d (see p. 76). 
In the preterite the diplithong ci of the siiiguhir has become lost 
entirely, and its place taken by the vowel of the plural and of 
the past participle. This class has taken up some verbs which 
were formerly weak, as gUichen^ weiseriy preisen, Mlig. glichen, 
wUenf prisen, which are derived from the adjectives gelich, 
u^sstoeia (cf. weig machen) and the substantiye ptis, 

TV. Class. — Yowel of the present stem, iu alternating 
with ie : — 



Mhg. 
Nhg. 
Mhg. 
Nhg. 



ich fliuge 
wir fliegen 
ich flicge 
wir fiiegeu 
ich biute 
wir bieten 
ich hiefe 
wir bieten 



flouc 


flngen 


geflogen 


flog 


flogen 


geflogen 


b6t 


bnten 


geboten 


hot 


boten 


geboten 



The development of this series of verbs in New High German 
is similar to that of the preceding series ; except that as in Clus^ 
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II. a, the singular of the preterite has taken the vowel, not of 
the plural («), but of the Middle German form with o. 

To this class belon^^ also sanfen — soff, mugen — socf, ^Ihg. 
silfcii, sitgen, in Avhich the present tense differed from that of 
fliiigt'j etc., as early as the pre-Teutonic period, whilst the re- 
maining forms corresponded with those of the latter verb. 

The Preterite Conjunctive has Umlaut in the strong verbs ; 
this Umlaut is easily explained by a comparison with the older 
forms ; — 







O.H.G. 


M. H. 0. 


N.H.G. 


Sing. 


1. 


nami 


naeme 


nahme 


2. 


namts 


naemest 


niihmest 




3. 


n4mi 


naeme 


nahme 


PlUP. 


1. 


n&mim 


naemen 


nSlimen 




2. 


nftmit 


naemet 


nahmet 




3. 




naemen 


nShmen 



The Ahhut is that of the plural of the preterite indicative. 
In most cases this tense has heen. re-formed after the Nlig. 
preterite, e.g, Nhg. hand — hdnde, Mhg. band — hUnde; hnt the 
older form has been retained m a number of yerbs^ as haff- — 
hUlfgf stand — stiinde, sta/rb — tiUrbe, 



QrammaHcal Change. 

Together with the changes of Ablaut we may observe in a 
number of verbs a change of consonants, e.g. rAelim — zog — 
gezogen^ leiden — litt — gelitten. This change is due, like that of 
Ablaut, to a primitive difference in accentuation ; Verner's law 
(see p. 7) showed that according to the position of the accent 
an Indo-European tenuis changed in Teutonic to a spirant or a 
media, viz. /: to // or f/, t to th or cJ (cf. E. seethe — sodden). After 
the second or High German Sound -shifting th and d changed 
respectively to d and t. The Ohg. forms show the change more 
completely than the modern verbs : — 

Ohg. ziuhu zuh zugum gizogan 

Nhg. ziehe zog zogen gezogen 

Ohg. snidu snei<l snitum gisnitan 

Nhg. schueidc schnitt schnitten geschnitten 
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The change of d — t is also preserved in leulen — litt — gelitten, 
s^ieden — soft — gesotten, cf. E. seetJie — sodden. In Middle High 
German the verbs schlagen and gedeihen also had the change 
k — Mhg. slahe — shiogen — geslageriy dthe — digen — gedigm. 
The old form dahen is preserved in the words of the song 
(Aennchen von Thorau), * Und kHm aUea Wetter gleich auf vm 
zu schlahn;' the present form scMoffm aioae thiough analogy 
of tragen. The old participle ADig. gedigm has survived as an 
adjective, gediegen^ * pure, massive.' In the S. Franconian dialect 
analogy has also transformed the present stem ziehen into tsiege. 

Corresponding to the change of ^— <jf, d — t is that of » — r, 
which sorvives in New High German eMeae — erhor — erkoren 
and war— tMiYvn — gemam^ Mhg. moos — waxm^ cf. E. wa — were. 
In Middle High German it was also found in frvim^fnmn — 
gefrcrmy Nhg. fnere—frcTm — g^roren, and in verUtue — verhrm 
— vertorm^ Nhg. verliere — verloren^-iferhrm ; the s survives in 
Friead, *a kind of lever/ Verludf 'loss.' The eorre^nding 
Englii^ verhs have preserved the s sound, chooie^ frease^ loae ; the 
r survives in firlom^ Oe. for-lorm, 

A similar consonantal change is found in several weak verbs, 
which is, however, unconnected with the so-called grammatical 
change just described ; thus, hrmgen — hraehtej denJeen — dachte, in 
accordance with the phonetic law that only a spirant is suffered 
immediately to precede t in Teutonic. According to another 
law, 71 disappeared before //, Mhg. hringen — hrdhte. In ^Ihg. 
mich dilnlcet — mich dilhte, E. rnethinliSj several analogy changes 
have taken place ; firstly, the Umlaut of the present extended to 
the preterite, whence Nhg. dciuchte^ then a new preterite diinkte 
was formed from dimJcen. Finally, from diinchte was formed a 
new present, diimht or even dauchtet. 

A number of verbs now have both strong and weak forms 
side by side, e.g. mbe — salztey but gesabcyi. This mixture of 
forms was not original, it arose in different ways : — 

1. Originally strong verbs have been attracted to the weak 
coigugation by force of analogy, comp. 

Mhg. salze sielz gesalzen 

Nhg. salze aabste gesalzen 

Similarly Mhg. spalte — »pielt — gespaUen lias become Nhg. spalte 
— ^paUete — gespaUet or geapaUm, Fatten and sehabeUf 'scrape,' 
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were also strong ; from them we have the participial adjectives 
gefalten and nhgescJiabeii^ * shabby, threadbare.' 

2. Ori*,Miially weak verbs have become strong ; this is much 
less freq^ueut ; comp. 



Mlig. er fraget 
Nhg. er fragt or 
friigt 



fragete 
fragte op 



gefrdget 
gefragt 



frUgt-'-fivg were formed after the model of trUgt — truff^ 9cMagt 
— ichlug. Similarly, after the model of enchrak, iek ttednU has 
become idi stak ; and dingte — gedingt changed to dang — gedungen 
under the influence of sang — gesungen^ etc The dialects have 
many other examples to show of weak verbs becoming strong ; 
thus the past participles of hedeuUn, leuten are in the southern 
dialects hediUe, gelitte, probably after the model of reiten — 
geritten, 

3. The older language possessed side by side a strong and a 
weak verb, which resembled each other very nearly in their 
present tense, and so became one in New High German. In 
frequent cases the strong verb had an intransitive, and the 
weak verb a transitive meaning. Thus from the two Mhg, 
verbs : — 



(ich erlische 
wir erlBschen 
ich erlesche 
wir erlesehen 

became in Nhg. : 

ich erlusclie 
wir erloschen 



erlasch erloschen = be extinguished 
erlaschte erieschet = extinguish 



erlosch 
erloschte 



erloschen 
erloscht 



Similarly the 'Mh^r. pairs of verbs erschricke — erschraJc — er- 

sdirodcen^ *am frightened,' and erschreclce — erschracte — erschrecket, 
* frighten,' are in Nhg. erschreclce — erfschrak anil erschrcckte — e?*- 
schrochii and erschreckt ; Mhg. swille — swal — gesioolUn^ ' swell,' and 
sicelle — swalte — gesirelht, ' cause to swell,' are Nlig. schwcUe — 
schwoll and f^rJn'-rJIfe — (jc.sddrollen an<l gci^rJnrellt. In Middle 
High German Ix.ili pairs of verT)S contained e in tlie infinitive, 
in the plural of the present indicative, and in the present con- 
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junctive ; only in the strong verbs this «, which alternates with 
i, was a Brechung — e, whilst in the weak verbs it was Umlaut 
— e. There was therefore a difference of pronunciation in 
Middle High German. 

A similar confusion has taken place as regards the two verbs 
ladeiij ' load/ and laden^ ' invite,' preterite ludj p. p. geladen. In . 
the earlier New High German we also meet with the preterite 
ladete. They were originally quite distinct, without any con* 
nection whatever ; comp. Ohg. 

hiadan hluod gehladan = load 

ladon ladota giladot = invite 

Irregular Verbs. 

PoBt-pnmt Verbg, 

These verbs, ich muss, icli kann, ich darf, ich mag, ich soil, 
ich iveiss offer a remarkable mixture of strong and weak forms. 
It strikes one at once that these verbs have not, like other verbs, 
an inflexional termination in the first and third persons of the 
present tense. This want of termination is only met witli in 
the preterites of the strong verbs, and therein lies the solution 
of the problem ; these six verbs which are used with a present 
meaning were originally preterites, and are therefore termed 
Praeterito-praesentia or Past-present verbs. Tliis phenomenon 
of the present tense of a verb becoming lost, and its perfect 
remahung with a present signification, is met with in Latin and 
Greek, comp. coejri, * I begin,' novi, * I know/ odi^ *I hate oZSo, 
* I know.' To the Greek olSa the German vmsB exactly corre- 
sponds. In these verbs the change of meaning noticed in the 
Introduction (see p. 62), the confounding of cause and effect, 
has taken place; weias prohahly signified originally *I have 
seen,' and we may suppose it to have had a present tense ^totsse^ 
and to have been coigugated like Class IIL ; thus 

^wize weiz wizzun giwizzan 

Weiss offers the only New High Gennan example of the old pre- 
terite form of that Ablaut series, for Mhg. meit, reit, schreip, treip, 
etc., have been replaced by the analogy forms mied^ riit^ scJirieb, 
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trieh, etc. Similarly ich muss, ^^^^g* belongs to the type 

Mlig. traffc — trnoc — getragen ; and for ich hann, '^^^^Wf ^^^^ 

(Ohg. sknl, E. shall) we might suppose old present stems ^kinnaii, 
*derfan, '*'megan, *skelan^ conjugated after llie types II. h and TI. c. 
After the original perfect forms liad quite lost their relations to 
past time, there arose a new system of forms, corresponding to 
the preterites of weak verbB, to designate the past time. 

JVollen, 

The verb wolkn was originally a co^jimctive (optat) with an 
indicative meaning, Qoth. vUjm; the forms of the singuhir of 
the present indicative in Old High German still partially 
resemble conjunctive forms, but in the plural they resemble the 
forms of the weak verb : 





O.H.O. 


M.H.O. 


K^. H. G. 


Sing. 1. 


willn 


wil 


^ill 


2. 


wili 


wUt 


willst 


3. 


wili 


wil 


wiU 


Plur. 1. 


wellemes 


weUen 


wollen 


2. 


wellet 


wellet 


woUet 


3. 


wellent 


weUent 


wollen 



From this verb a new weak preterite was formed in the same 
manner as from the past-present verbs, Ohg. woUa, Mhg. mUe^ 
woldty Nhg. wolUe; and a new conjunctive^ Ohg. wdk^ Mhg. 
welle, Nhg. woUe, 

AiMmalom Verbs. 

In the two verbs gclien and stehen^noi only two differ out kinds of 
inflexion, but also two dift'erent stems are blended. Tlie present 
tense had in the older language double forms, Mhg. gm^ gdn ; 
stSrij stdn ; from the second forms with d come the Low German 
gahn^ stahn and the modern Upper German gohj stoh. The 
preterite of geheii^ gieng is formed as if from a present stem 
gangen (cf. fangen — ficng) ^ this present stem did actually exist, 
and is still preserved in some dialectical forms. This verb 
belongs to the reduplicating class. Tlie preterite of sten was in 
Middle High German stmnt^ formed from a present stem dand&i\, 
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(cf. trage — tnioc), which still survives in dialect. But the pre- 
terite, Nhf». ich stund — unr stunden, is only now used in anti- 
quated fit vie. This changed to ich stand — tctr stunden^ after the 
model of the type batit — hunden (Class II. a) ; when in the 
latter type the singular and the plural were made alike, stand — 
stmiden also became stand — standen. On Low German territory- 
analogy has worked in a different direction : after the model of 
Stan — stunt was foruied ^d?i — yu7ig and fangeii — as we may 
read in Fritz Renter. 

Another anomalous verlj is thun — that, the changes in which 
are of a different character. The preterite of Ohg. tH07i w.'is 
teta ; here the first syllahle te was really a reduplication, whilst 
ta was the stem, which prubably at first had the same form as 
the present stem. The change in the vowel arose simply from 
the circumstance that in the preterite the stem was not accented, 
and thus became weakened. Ohg. teta is Mhg. tete and Nhg. 
thiity aform wliich is antiquated and found in Volkslied and some 
of the poets, e.g. ^das ich zum Krcinsschen pjlamen thdt^^ Biirger ; 
' aus der Tiefe that ihn mahnm ein wunderharer Gesang, Uhland. 
The plural of teta was Ohg. tdtun^ a form which is difficult to be 
Explained, Nhg. thatm; after this form was formed a new 
singular, Nhg. that, 

Sdn. 

Not fewer than three different roots have combined to form 
the paradigm of the auxiliary verb mn : (a) bist are of the 
same root as the Latin fu/i, fore, fuiunm; (h) a root es, which is 
found in Latin ett^ tram for eaam, and Qerman ist, and a shorter 
form of the same root in m, nimd, cf. Lat mm, mint ; (c) finally 
a root which is not represented in the Latin verb. To this 
root belongs the preterite Mhg. was — viArm, cf. E. imm — werey 
Nhg. waflr — nowrm (the old form of the preterite is preserved in 
the words of the song, * m dir geschenH ein Rdslein was^ so thu 
es in ein IVasserglus ') ; also the old infinitive Mhg. wesen (cf. 
Nhg. verwcseiiy ' decay *), now used as a substantive only, and the 
old participles ahivesemfy anivesend, now used as adjectix es only. 
In sie sindj Mhg. sinty we have the only New High German verb 
which has preserved the old termination of the third person 
plural, comp. L. sim — aman — t; this termination has even 
been transferred to the first person, mr sind, Mhg. sin. 
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Past Participle. 

The prefix gc- did not originally belong to the pailiciple, 
comp. Got. hinda = ich hinde — pp. bunda.H'^ — gehundcn. In Old 
Higli German the pai'ticiple appears sometimes with and some- 
times without the prefix ; in Middle High German, and especially 
in New High German, the prefix becomes the rule. Even in New 
High German it is frequently found without the prefix, e.g. * es 
id das Hcil vns Jcommm (= (jvkommm) her^' Luther ; * das Werk 
zuletzt is dock vollcndet hliehen ( = gehlieh&n)y Goethe ; * u'ie seid ihr 
Mjung geblieben, und ich bin wordm (= geivordm) so dU^ Uhland; 
we now say ick bin alt geworden^ but i(h bin geschlagen toordm ; 
geneugt but hezeugt. What is the oiigm of the prefix ? Tliere 
was in the old language a laige number of verbs, which beside 
their simple forms had also compound forms with the prefix ge-y 
like the modern pairs hieten — gebietev, hra/iuihm — gebraticheUy leiten 
— geUUen. The difference in meaning between the simple and the 
compound word was hardly more than a difference of degree ; the 
prefix ge was a strengthening particle, and denoted the completion 
of the action. The compound form, as may well be imagined, 
was used especially in the past partidple, and thus the syllable 
ffe by degrees appeared as a characteristic feature of that form. 
A large number of verbs have remained free from this prefix, 
ie. those ved)s which are already compounded with an insepar- 
able prefix. The reason of this is obvious ; as it was contrary 
to the laws of euphony to join one such prefix to another, verbs 
like gMdm^ gever8t^7i, gezerreisaen could not be formed, and 
could consequently not form any participles gehekht, eta Of 
simple verbs few participles without ge- have survived beside 
vjorden ; beside geschaffen we find rechUchaffen^ * honest, upright 
beside getrunkcn the adjective irunhni^ * drunk in the expres- 
sions ich hahe ihn hommen Imscn, * I have ordered him to come ;* 
wer hat dich gchen heissen ? * who has commanded you to go V er 
hat nicht scldafcn konnev, ' he has not been able to sleep,' etc. ; 
lasseiij heissen, konnen are all participles without ge, but appear 
to us as infinitives. By reason of this, other infinitives have 
come to be used in a similar manner, by analogy, e.g. ich hnhe 
ihm arbeiten helfcn^ ^ 1 have helped him to work;' er hat dich 
tanzen khren^ * he has taught thee to dance.' 
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SYNTAX OF NEW HIGH GEEMAN. 

Syntax, if we leave out of account the question of the arranp^e- 
ment of words and sentences, is essentially only a branch of the 
science of change of meaning. Whether a preposition is 
followed by one or the other case, depends upon the meaning of 
those cases ; whether certain verbs take an indicative or con- 
junctive in the dependent clause, depends upon the general 
differences of meaning between the two fonns of the verb ; the 
reason why the German says eine fromm Fran and not evM 
frcmmer Frau is that he has been accustomed to associate with 
the nominative /rom?7?er the conception of a male being. The 
meaning of the different forms of a word changes with its 
different terminations ; hence the greater part of what appears 
in ordinary school -gromman as qmtax may be called the 
' science of the meaning of inflexional syllables, whilst our former 
chapter on change of meaning (see Introduction) dealt in every 
case with the changes of meaning of the stem-qrllabk. 

But some of those changes in the meaning of the stem- 
syllable also come within the sphere of i^ntax : namely, all the 
cJiangea in consequence of which a word steps out of the class, 
to which, according to the system of the grammarians, it 
originally belonged, into another. When an adjective becomes 
a substantive, e.g. Fiirst, * prince,' which was originally the 
superlative of vor and meant the same as its English equivalent 
Jirsty a similar cliange of meaning takes place as when Korn, E. 
coruj meaning any kind of grain, is used in the sense of a 
particular kind. The process by which the substantive Mann 
became an indefinite pronoun man = * one ' (compare tlie 
French on from L. homo) is the same as that by which the 
meaning of scheinen, ^ shine,' became weakened to that of ^ seem.' 
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I. Classes of Words. 

The most primitiye dasses of words are Substantives and 
Adjectivefl^ Numerals^ Pronouns, Verbs ; none of these four 
classes can, in the present state of our knowledge, be traced 
back to another. 

Substantives and Adjectives form one class ; every substantive 
at first designates only a single quality ascribed to an object, e.g, 
L. fiuvius^ meaning originally 'that which flows' (from ftico)^ 
and new substantives are continually being formed from 
adjectives. The reverse case, that of substantives becoming 
adljectives, is much more rare ; in the few examples which 
New High German oft'ers, e.g. awjst^ feind^ hid, iioih, schade, 
schuldj their substantive origin may Lc clearly recognised in 
the fact that they cannot be used attributively and have no 
conq^arative. 

Between the classes of the verb on the one liand and the 
three remaining chisses there seem to be no transitions. But 
there arc several Pronouns whicli ha-\e come over fnun a 
different class, e.g. the above - mentioned man from the sub- 
stantive Mann ; simihirly jeinand and niemand are compounds 
of the same word and the adverbs je and nie, Mhg. ie-man^ 
nie-mivii (conip. the L. neino from ne and homo, and tlie K. 
nohodij) ; jeglicher was originally a compound of je and the 
adjective gleichy Mhg. ie-gdick; and in the early New High 
Qerman we find the adverb s6 frequently used as a relative 
pronoun, e.g. ' Biitet fiir die, so Much beUidigm tmd v&folgm* in 
Luther's Bible. 

Amoi^st the class of Pronouns not all kinds are equally 
primitive. The interrogatives wdcheTy iceTj was have in 
colloquial speech, beside their interrogative function, also an 
indefinite signification = 'some, somebody, something' ( = 
etwelcher, etwas), like the Greek ris and the L. qwitf which also 
possessed both meanings. The interrogative use was doubtless 
not the more primitive ; if we say to a person * du tachU etvxu * 
we show a desire to know the object of his search, and the 
sentence may be taken as equivalent to an interrogation. 

Like the interrogative pronouns the Belative pronouns were 
not original, but derived from another ckss of words. As 
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persons in tlieir every-day talk use only indopcndent pontcnces 
in tlieir ordinary conversation, so all subordination of clauses 
was preceded by co-ordination ; all words which now serve the 
purpose of connecting,' subordinate sentences must originally 
have liad dilferent functions. Amon^ these connectives the 
relative j^ronoun devy die^ das was originally purely deinon- 
stmtive. A sentence like es war der^ der geprediyt hat would 
liave been in Old High German iz was^ der Irredif/ota {cs war^ der 
predigtr^ ; in an earlier period of the language the form of the 
sentence must have been cs war der — er hat geprediyt^ and in a 
still earlier period, when tlie pronoun er before the verb was 
superfluous, das toar der — hat gepredigt, Ohg. iz was der — hredigota. 
Here the pronoiin stood originally at the end of the first clause^ 
not at the beginning of the second. When afterwards it became 
necessary specially to designate the subject of the verb, der came 
to be regarded as belonging to the following verb ; and a 
aentence like <his ist der Mensch, der mich geschlagen halt was 
previously das ist der Mensch, der hat fiUeh geschlagm. Here the 
relative belonged from the beginning to the clause in which we 
now find it^ and we have consequently to suppose a twofold 
origin of the relative der. The relatiyes twr, wlcher 
devdoped out of the interro^tive pronounsi though in a some- 
what different manner, during the New High German period. 

The Adverbs are, so &r as we can know their origin, for the 
most |)arfc stereotyped case-forms; in them are frequently 
preserved old meanings of cases which no longer live in the 
nouns or pronouns themselves. Thus in etru^ Mhg. einet^ 
genitive of ein^ we find a genitive of manner ; similarly in Jhix 
or Jlugsj ' quickly,' the genitive of Flvg^ meaning * in flight ; * 
and in m^dgt, for mittds, ^ by means of,' the genitive of Mittel. 
A Dative plural is contained in allenthalben for earlier alien 
halbeny * on all sides,' from the Ohg. substantive halba^ * side ; ' 
and in weilandy 'formerly,' originally v'tlrn, dative plural of 
wtley Nhg. Weilfy Hime' (comp. the K. di;dectical whiles). An 
old accusative case is contained in jc and n?V, Ohg. to, tiio — ni- 
io ; io or the earlier form co corresi)onds to a Gothvc ai%L\ the 
acciLsativc singular of ahrj^^ *time' (comp. Gk. a/oji', L. aevum). 
The adverb nicht^ Ohg. iiwwihty is compounded of mo and the 
nominative or accusative of wiht,, ' thing.' The old substantive 
character of nicht is still apparent in the phrases ' hier ist seinee 

K 
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Bleihens nicht * IVunsdie dir nicht seiner feinen SjM'isen* 
(Luther), wliere nicht has a partitive genitive (lei)en(.liiig upon it 
(conip. the E. nought and no(, As. nd-vnhtf and the L. ni-hihimy 
nihil). 

Tlie Prepositions are closely connected with the adverhs. 
Numerous examples are still found in German of hotli preposi- 
tional and adverbial meanings being united in the same word ; 
compare durch — hindurch — d urchgegangeUy um — darum — umge- 
falleUy wider — daiinder — underrcdcn, etc. Historical observation 
shows that in each of these cases the adverbial meaning was the 
original. In former ages, in fact, language needed no preposi- 
tions ; the cases sufficed to express the most various relations 
(comp. the expression den ganzen Tag = the whole day^ where 
duration of time is expressed by the simple accusative case). A 
transition stage between adverb and preposition is found in 
expressions like den Tag iiher, die Nachi durch. Of many pre- 
positions we may still clearly follow the foniKitidu from other 
classes of words within the most recent periods ; the pre])osition 
zu was in the ninth century exclusively an adverb ; kraft, laut, 
^ wegen have formed since the Middle High German period from 
I the dative combinations in Kraft (comp. Lessing ' in Kraft cHUm, 
\ dee Binge*}, naeh Lout, von — Wegen, dative plural of JVeg 
(comp. the old expressions wn SedUe wegen, von Amte wegen). 

In their turn prepositions in conjunction with certain case- 
forms have helped to form adverbs ; enUang, entsswei are com- 
pounds of in lang, in zwei; nehen, * beside,' of in ehen, orig. = ' on a 
level with;' id)eraU, 'everywhere,' is the same as ^)er aUes; 
einUmdl, * since, whereas,' is compounded of eini demmdl=seit 
dem Mai, * since that time.' 

Conjunctions, like prepositions, are a class of words, the need 
of which has only gradually arisen in the life of language. In 
common speech little use is made of these means ; the same may 
be said of the language of poetiy and emotion, which by a kind 
of atavism approach as it were an earlier state of nature. Tlius 
in Old High German sie stand und weinte could be expressed by 
stuont weinota (stand weinte). 

Tlie Conjunctions usL^d in Co-ordination can be traced to pro- 
nouns or adverbs. Tlieir function is either to indicate a sen- 
tence to come or to refer back to a precedinj^' one. Several 
conj unctions may be used for both purposes, e.g. so, which was 
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originally an adverb; if we say so ist die Sach^ vor sich gegangeii, 

* thus the affair happened,' the account in question may liave 
gone before, or may fcjllow. Tlie ]>r()nouns der, dmer, jener are 
of a like nature ; they originally indicated something wliich 
could be literally pointed at (demonstrative) ; now they can be 
used to indicate something gone before or to come in speech. 
Some conjunctions may point in both directions^ backwards or 
forwards, namely, those particles which, while conceding some- 
thing, at the same time hint at an objection or restriction. They 
are all words which originally indicated acquiescence or con- 
finnation, e,g,gevnsSy allerdingSjjaf wohl, freilich (comp. freUich), 
mooTy Mhg. ze wd/re^ ^ in truth.' The conjunctions entiveder and 
weder point to something to come ; mlweder is Mhg. eintweder, 

* one of two^ either,' comp. er wollte mtweder negen oder sterben, 
ifrhich iraa properly er wMe was von beiden — siegm oder sterbm, 
JVeder is the Mhg. ne^tcwfer, meaning ongmally ^ neither of two^' 
comp. weder heiss noth kdU^ which meant originally keins wm 
beidm — heias nock kctlt The pronoun er^ gUyes refers only to 
something gone before; it has,. in &et| only a conjunctional 
force in German, except when it stands for a pronoun of the 
first or second person (see p. 55). Aher and sondem are adverbs 
which point .backwards ; dber meant originally ' again/ comp. 
dber und aberj abermals, * again.' From being reiterative it be- 
came contradictory ; if a person repeats the action of another, 
or replies after another has spoken, it is often in order to contra- 
dict The connection may be observed in entgegnen, 'reply' 
(comp. R agaiiiy against, and gmmay), and Wortwechsel, * dis- 
pute,' lit. * exchange of words.' Sondem is connected with 
hesonders (comp. E. asutider), and means * excepted.' Tliese par- 
ticles were originally not purely contradictory ; they rather 
admit tliat a statement is partly true, after denying that it is 
wholly true ; comp. the expressions * 7iur das ist richtiy ' and 
*das aher id richtig^ which mean about the same thing. 

From these co-ordinative conjunctions proceeded a great part 
of the Subordinative conjunctions. The conjunction dass^ Hhat* 
originally formed part not of the subordinate but of tlie prin- 
cipal clause. The sentence ich weisSj (/a.ss er leht was originally 
ich weiss das — er leht ; ich uninschey doss er koinme was originally 
ich iLnlnsclw das — er komme. The conjunction ehe stood from 
the beginning iu the subordinate clause, as an adverb referring 
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backwards, at least in so far as it followed upon a principal 
clause which was negative ; the sentence ich h.hre incht heim^ 
eke ich ihn fmde was at first v h Irhre nicht heiin — eke { — vorlier^ 
* first ') jinde ich ihn. When the principal clause is positive, the 
case is different. In the older language it is followed by the 
conjunctive mood in the subordinate clause ; the words of Christ 
to Peter would stand as follows : ^ du lougensi mm, e danne der 
han kraeje (dti> verleugiiest michy ehe denn der Hahn krahey In 
the co-ordinative form the sentence would run as follows : du 
verleitgnesl mkh vorher^ dann wird (or doom mag) der Hahn hrahm. 
We have seen above that the relative pronoun may also be sup- 
posed to have had a double origin. In order to understand how 
these and similar independent clauses became tranafonned into 
subordinate clanses^ we must consider that the anangement of 
the words as we now find them in the subordinate sentence was 
formerly also possible in the principal dause. 

Certain conjunctions require not a double but at least a 
threefold independent clause in order to understand their 
development. The sentence *da Serodes iah, dam er hetrogen 
war, ward er fsomig ' would formerly have stood as follows in the 
co-ordinative form : da sah Herodes, doss er bdrogen war; erward 
zamig, and the adverb da at the head of the first clause referred 
back to someihii^ which had gone before. The causal nvn^ 
*now that, since,' may be explained in the same manner ; comp. 
nun dem soitt^so woUen wk, eta, ' since that is so, we will,' etc, 
which was originally 'mm iH dem io; eo wdLen wir,' etc., and 
this nun must necessarily have been preceded by some assertion. 
The conjunctions m^, indemf nadidem arose in like manner^ the 
last two only during the New High German period. 

One class of conjunctions never served to join co-ordinate 
clauses ; in fact they have in themselves no connective force, 
but obtained this force only through the accidental circumstance 
of standing at the head of a clause which afterwards developed 
into a subordinate clause. To this class of connectives belong 
those pronouns which introduce a subordinate interrogative 
clause. The sentence er fragt, vas wrgeht develoi>ed out of cr 
fragi : was gelit vor ? Of the same kind is the conjunction o?>, 
which in the older language not only introduced interrogative 
clauses, but also had the meaning ' if.* Loth are founded upon 
the same idea, and ob was probably once an adverb with the 
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meaning of vielkicht, etwct, * perhaps^ percliance/ comp. * we^m du 
6oU hist (Mhg. obe <2t( got hist), so sage e$ wns,* which could even 
now be tamed vUUeitht bist du GoU; so sage es uns, and this is 
obvionslj almost equivalent to sage wiSf ob du QcU UsL In 
dbgkieh^ obsckon^ chpchl, on the other 'hand, the concessive 
meaning did not develop immediately out of that of the adverb, 
hut out of the conditional meaning of ob ; the same change is 
found in aueh t(wn% ioenn awk^ wenn gleick, wem sehon. 

The conjunction gesckufeige doss stands isolated; geschwdge 
was originally a complete sentence, t>. the first person singular 
of the obsolete verb geschtoeigenj ' be silent,' and the coigunetion 
was equivalent to ich geschioeige da/eon^ doss. 

The youngest of all the classes of words is the Article. In 
the In^ -European epoch it had no existence ; the Gothic 
language knows a definite but no indefinite article ; the latter 
first appears in Old High German. The definite article de- 
veloped out of the connective pronoun rfer, die, das. Dcr Mann 
meant originally *that man,' i.e. the man just spoken of or 
about to "be mentioned ; only gradually it came to be used to 
indicate something alreiuly known. The indefinite article arose 
from the numeral eiuy or, more correctly speaking, is identical 
^vith it, for there is no essential di tie re nee in the meaning of 
the two. One characteristic feature, however, the article has 
developed which the numeral does not possess : it implies that 
the object indicated by the article stands in no kind of connection 
with what lias gone before, and by reason of this feature it 
might be called the contrary of a conjunction. 

The Interjection is usually placed last among the classes 
of words by the grammarians. In respect to their signification, 
however, the interjections are not words but whole sentences : 
if we utter an exclamation of pain, such as * Oh ! ' we mean as 
much as if we said * how paiiiful T or, * you are hurting me/ 
Thus the interjections may be placed, with r^ard to their 
meaning, on a line with those cases in which we use single 
words for complete sentences, the remainder of the sentence 
being easily supplied by the mind of the hearer, e.g. endlich I 
*at last ! ' still ! 'silence ! ' traton ! *f;iitli I ' (Mhg. triuwen = in 
Trefu,m, ' in truth j'o, nein, Ja probably meant originally 
' that (is so).' Comp. Provencal oe^ *yes,' from L. hoc* Nem is 
from Ohg; m em^mchl eines. 
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IL The Meaning of Inflexional Foum 
a. The Noun, 

The Indo-Eoiopean language pooaeBBed, besides a NominatiTey 
Qenitive, Dative, Accusative (and Yocatiye), also an Ablative, 
like Latin, a Locative, and an Instrumental case. The Ablative 
and Locative cases were the first to perish in the common 
Teutonic period, and their functions had to be taken over by 
the remaining cases. The Instrumental case was unknown in 
Gothic, but survived in the earlier stages of the West-Teutonic 
languages, thougli only in the singular. When this case was 
lost the surviving cases were still more burdened. The Accus- 
ative has remained free from mixture ; the Genitive has perhaps 
adopted a small part of the Ablative function ; the Dative is 
the great reservoir into which meanings of the most diverse 
kinds have flowed together. In ^ eiium etwas geben* we find a 
real old Dative ; after the prepositions aus^ von the Dative 
represents the old Ablative ; auf, bei^ in originally were 
lulluwed by the Locative, and mit by the Instrumental. 

But whilst being thus enriched in their meanings, certain 
cases have also suffered numerous losses, more especially tlie 
Dative and Accusiitive. The Dative, or the cases which it 
superseded, and the Accusative were able in the Indo- 
European language to express certain local relations witliout 
assistance from other words. In course of time, when the 
meanings of the cases became more and more manifold, local 
adverbs were added, in order more distinctly to empliasise the 
different functions, and these adverbs developed into preposi- 
tions (see p. 130). In the epoch in which we hrst meet with 
monuments of the German language, this process was almost 
concluded ; the Instrumental was almost alone in being able 
for a time to dispense with prepositions. Thus in the * Heliand,' 
an old Saxon poem of the early part of the ninth century, we 
find the expressions frostu hifangcm^ * encompassed by the frost,* 
thurstti endi hungru bUhvmnganj ' subdued by thirst and 
hunger.' Isolated cases are found of the Accusative used in a 
similar way, e,g. Mhg. er fuor wait unde bere, * he went through 
forest and mountain.' During the later periods, in which the 
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development of the language may be followed in the literary 
"Works, the Genitive is tlie case which suffered most losses. Thus 
the Genitive of Manner has l>ecome lost ; only a few traces of it 
remain in adverbial expressions (see p. 129). Such expressions 
as ' gehet ihni Kaiser^ v:as des Kaisers ist^ und Gott, wa^ Gottes ist * 
are no longer used, but must 1)e turned was dem Kaiser, was 
Gott znkoimnt, (jeltort ; this Genitive is now only found in a few 
phrases like da bist des Todes, ' you are a dead man.' Another 
i-elic of an older and freer use of tlie Genitive is seen in sich 
Bats ethoUn^ ^ take counsel ; ' this construction is more fre(|ueut 
in poetry, e.g. * es schenlde der Bohme des perlmde7i JFeins,' This 
Genitive is still used with verbs like erviawjeln, erwakrun^ 
geniettmf but it has an antiquated ring^ and the Accusative is 
preferred. Again, the Mhg. eiii glas wazzers^ ein stiicke br6U9 is 
in Nlig. ein Glas Wasser, ein Stiick BroL In the two last men- 
tioned cases the syntactical change may be accounted for by a 
fotmal change. The Nhg. pzononn es (Qen. teiv) was in Mhg. 
es, of which the Genitive was es^ as in Mhg. te^ hin w 9alt^ i6k 
, bin es miiede, (Similarly etwas gutes, wickts guUs contain an old 
Genitive — ^Mhg. eteum gt^otea, mhtkhoma; tiie Nominative and 
Accusative were Mhg. guotez, sdumeis,) At the end of the 
Middle High Gennan period this final s was pronounced as s. 
These Genitives were not to he distinguished from the cone- 
sponding Accusatives and Nominatives, and were ultimately 
conceived as one or the other of these two cases. Thus^ et 
geniessenf in which e$ was taken for an Accusative case, hecame 
the model for das GUkk ymieuen^ and dwa$ guUs for €twa$ Broty 
ein Sludt Broif etc 

In the German dialects of to-day the Genitive has almost 
entirely perished. The principal remnant of it is formed by 
apparent plurals, such as Pfarrers or Pfarnrs, MiilUrs or 
's Midlers^ i.e. the family of the Pfarrer, * parson,' or of the 
Milller, * miller ;' by apparent adjectives, as in the expressions 
Milnchier Kindly * a native of Munich,' Wiener Wilrstey * Vienna 
sausages.' Here we have Genitive plural forms of personal 
names, das Kindl der MUnchener, die JFiirste der Wiener. These 
combinations date from an earlier period, in wliich it was still 
possible to place a Genitive witliout an article before the sub- 
stantive accompanying. The Genitive is now replaced by two 
constructions : 
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(n^ By tlie prcposiiiuii von with Iho Dative — comp. ^ rem 
Mcvsclirlehr, soil der dornig Frcudchaum eiii Ahhild (Hebel) = 
der dorni[jG Frcudchaum soli cin Ahhild dcs Mcnsclitnlchiiis sein. 
This construction, whicli ap])^!!-^ ah'eady in Old Hi^L,'h German, 
probably had its origin in the Partitive Genitive. Kr iz:xt des 
brdtrs and cr v:::ct von dem brote were used indiscriniinatelv, and 
as they were regarded as equivalent, the Ablative construction 
with von took the place of the Qenitive wheu there could be no 
question of an activity to proceed from. 

(6) By a kind of Possessive Dative^ as meinem Vater sein 
Ham. This is a real old Dative, and originally stood, not with 
the substantive, but with the verb. Instead of meines Vaten 
Ilat's hat er gekaufi one could say meinem Voter hat er sein Hau» 
abgekaufi, or, with a slightly different arrangement of wordB) er 
hdt meinem Vater sein Maw ahgekauft. In the latter sentence 
the Dative is mentally connected closely with the following sub- 
stantive^ through unconscious association with the expression 
metum Voters Hants, Alter ihe model of this sentence one then 
said, er hat mmum Vater sem Haus gehairft, in which the Dative 
cannot be brought into connection with the verb. 

In Low German we may observe a slight tendency to do away 
with the Dative also ; in its place appears cm with the Accusa- 
tive. This is not uncommon in Dutch, and is the rule in the 
Romance languages (comp. Er. d from Lat. ad). Thus in Fritz 
Renter we find the sentence ^an jAwrise bmn sei von ehren Fund 
wicks WM^ 8eggen*sider Luise hrnnU sie von ihrem Fund nitkts 
sagen. 

If we consider the terminations of the noun only with 
respect to their case meanings, the substantive and adjective 
show no difference. The terminations of the adjective, be- 
sides corresponding to the different ciiscs, possess a particular 
shade of meaning which is foreign to the substantive. The 
adjective has double terminations, the so-called strong and the 
weak (or consonant) terminations, and besides an unintlected 
form, i.e. proj^erly a form which has lost its inflexional termina- 
tion (see p. 107). The weak endings have a definite meaning, 
i.e. they attribute the (luality to a delinite individual, and 
therefore staud after the detinite article and definite pronouns. 
The strong inllexion, on the other hand, indicates tpialities of 
something indefinite, aud is joined to the indefinite article and 
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the like. The uiiiiillected form is neuter, an«l can liave both 
meanings ; it is now only used predicatively. This was, how- 
ever, not always the case ; the unin fleeted form could once be 
used attributively. It could be placed after the substantive, as 
in lidslciti rot, still used in old poetic style ; or between the 
article and substantive, as in Mhg. mi guot kinty daz ivilt sivin 
{das unlde Srhtrein), The latter construction explains the exist- 
ence of the numerous compound words, of which the first 
member is an adjecUve, e^. Gelbschnabd, Griimpecht^ RundJeojgfy 
Wildschweiii^ etc. 

Not only the uninflectod forms were used attributively in 
Old German, but the stronj::^ forms of the adjective could also be 
used predicatively, e.g, Mhg. daz glas ist volkz — das Gku iat voU^ 
and attributively when following the substantive, e.g. Mhg. ein 
glas voUez vxmen^em Oku voU JVaster, Here we have a key 
to the strange Khg. expression, as eine St^Missd voller Kirscken; 
this voller was originally the nominative singular of the mas- 
culine, and was coirect in 0m Tisch voller Kirsehm=plenu8 
When this position of the inflected adjective was 
no longer possible, voller was taken to be a genitive, and it is 
now used after substantives of all genders, singular or plural 
The old nominatives haUter and sdherj now used almost adverbi- 
ally, are to be explained in a similar manner. 

6. The Verb. 

« 

The most important feature about the different forms of the 
verb is the signification of the Tenses and Mooda In the verb 
as in the noun we may observe the phenomenon that extension 
and restriction of meaning constantly go side by side. 

Tlie Indo-European tongue possessed not less than four or 
five different tense-forms, viz. Present, Future, (Imperfect,) Aorist, 
Perfect. In place of this wealth the Teutonic had and has only 
two simple forms, the Present and a Preterite. In the earliest 
German period the Present form united in itself the meanings of 
the present and future, but it could not as now be used in 
narrative. In Old High German, however, the need was felt of 
more ])articularly indicating the Future ; for this purpose the 
Verb sollcn was used, and joined to the Infinitive, Ohg. icJi sr>il 
{soil) lesm s kh vjerde ksen, comp. E. / shall read. An action 
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was declared to ho impending l)y a desire being expressed that 
it sliould occur ; the cause is put for the usual effect (see p. 62). 
At the end of the Middle High German period another peri- 
phrastic form appears, which has somewhat of a Future character, 
Le. werdmf with the participle, e.g. er icirt sehende (er wird seJLend)^ 
an analogous expresaion to er wird alt. From this and similar 
constructions arose the present mode of forming the future 
tense. Not, however, by dropping the participial ending ; but 
rather it had become customary in other cases to nse the parti> 
ciple and infinitive as equivalent to one another : er gdt tuocheiide 
(er gdU mchend), er hmt bkende (er komnU bUtend) meant about 
the same thing bb er gdt euoehen^ 'be goes to seek er kumt Uten^ 
* be comes to beg.' It is thus conceivable bow the infinitive 
replaced the participle after werden^ er wird khen for er wirt 
sehende. 

The development of a new form for the Future having some- 
what relieved 'the Present tense-form, the latter became more 
capable of taking over new functions ; and so we find that since 
the fifteenth century it has been used as a Past tense in order to 
lend more vividness to the narrative. 

The German Preterite, which in its form corresponds to the 
Indo-European Perfect (see p. 115), takes in the earliest period 
the place of the Indo-European Imperfect, Aorist, and Perfect. 
But from the Old High German period it began to lose the 
particular meaning whicli originally belonged to it ; the Present « 
perfect, or the completion of an action, was rendered by com- 
binations of sein or hahen with the past partici})le. Tlie peri- 
phrastic form witli sein is sullicitiitly clear ; ich bin (jehouLinen is 
ec^uivalent to ich bin an gclvmniener, * I am one (who is) come.* 
The different combinations with Jiahtu are not all of e([ual 
origin. They could at first be formed only of verbs, which 
were capable of being used in the passive, e.g. *cr hat ihn 
gf^/u/kfe/j,' which meant ' he has (or jjossesses) liim found,' the 
cause of the possession being usually the previous action of 
finding. Thus er hat ii^'fiuuh^n could be regarded as et[uivaleiit 
to er fand ; after this model was afterwards formed with a 
neuter verb, er hat geschlafen besides er schlief. 

In the modern German dialects the use of the Preterite has be- 
come still more restricted. On the entire Upper German territory 
the Preterite is used only in the Conjunctive mood ; in the Indi- 
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cative mood it has been replaced by peripbrastic forms with 
habm or seiii. The beginning of this development coincides 
with the time in which the historical Present was first used in 
GJerman, the second lialf of the fifteenth century. 

The different tense-forms may be used without distinction in 
the principal or dependent clauses. With respect to the moods, 
however, the case is diflerent in the present state of things. 
All subordination originally goes back to a co-ordination, and so 
one might think that there could be no dilference in the mean- 
ing of the moods in the principal and the dependent clause. 
This is contradicted by the facts. In the first place, one or the 
othsK mode of use has disappeaied in the principal whicli still 
survives in the dependent clause. Secondly, a certain mood 
can and could, under certain circumstances, be used in the 
dependent clause in cases in which it conld never have been 
used in the principal clause ; by the power of analogy a Con- 
junctive, for example^ came to be used as a sign of formal 
dependence, where the meaning of the sentence in itself would 
require an Indicative. 

German possesses, if we leave out of account the Imperative, 
which is properly an inteijection, and tibe Infinitive and Parti- 
ciple, wMch are nouna^ only two moods, the Indicative and 
Conjunctive. The latter formally corresponds to the Greek 
Optative; er grabe is Gothic graM^Gk. y pastel ; but it unites 
the meaning? of the Greek Conjunctive and Optative. The 
Indo-European Optative again having a double meaning, a 
wishing and a presuming, we might say that the German Con- 
junctive has a threefold task. But the wishing function of the 
Optative Is closely related to the Imperative force of the Con- 
junctive, and may be considered together with the latter, the 
more so as they cannot be strictly separated in German. In 
clear distinction from them stands the presuming force of the 
Optative. 

The Conjunctive of command and desire can be used both in 
independent clauses, e.g. er gehe, 'let him go;' Jaime er doch, 
' O that he would come ! ' and in dependent clauses. In the 
dependent clause it stands especially after verbs of desire and 
command, e.g. ich hefehle, dass er gche. Here the Conjunctive 
was absolutely necessary from the beginning. Now the Indica- 
tive is £re(^uently used, especially if the sentence is iu the pre- 
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sent, e.g. ich irunscJi€y (lass er geld (but only, cr luiinschte, duss er 
ijiiKje). The Indicative is here due tu analogy of constructions 
like I'c/t hore^ sehey dass er I'omint. The- subordination in 

ich imlnsche^ dass er fjehe may be exphiined by an original co- 
ordination ich in'ith'^che das — er gehe^ as we have Been when con- 
sidering tlie conjunctions (see p. 131). 

In Conditional sentences, in which the conjunction is omitted, 
e.g. kiime er, er irdre vMllkommeii, * if he anne, he would be wel- 
come,* the Conjunctive may be explained as having had originally 
an imperative or o[)tative force, comp. kiimc er (doch) ! er wiire 
ivillkammen, * 0 that he would come ! he would be welcome.' 
We have shown, when we were considering the coiyunctions, 
that conditional sentences are doaely related to concessive, so 
that the sentence * ad dm auch so, ich bUibe dabei,' * though that 
be so, I stand by my assertion,' may have stood originally for 
* sei dem auck sol ich Ueibe dabei,* * let that be so ! ' eta 

If we examine the above examples we cannot but remark on 
the slight difference which exists between the signification of the 
Present coi^jiuictive and that of the Past conjunctive. We 
should expect the former to contain a distinct reference to pre- 
sent time, and the latter to the past But it appears that 
neither in Indo-Enropean nor in Teutonic did a real temporal 
difference exist between the OonjunctiTe (or Optative) of the 
Present and the same form of the Perfect 

With respect to the Potential Optative, tiie presumptive force 
now only appears distincfly in one use, namely, the hypothetical 
assertion. Here the Past conjunctive alone is used, with a dis- 
tinct reference to the present principal and in the 
dependent clause, e.g. ieh h&nnte ea (hun^ * I could (might) do it ;' 
ich weiss, das8 er e$ ^un htfrnte^ * I know that he could do it (if 
he would).' By a peculiar transference this hypothetical con- 
junctive is occasionally used, even when no condition is implied ; 
when, for example, persons have reached a certain point of their 
journey, tliey renuuk 'da wiiren unr^* Miere we are.' The un- 
expressed thought seems to l)e somewliat as follows : da sind unr; 
es nxire schon^ wenn wir schon weitcr roiiren. At the moment when 
the fact (of having reached the point in question) is being stated, 
the mind thinks of the following conditional clause, and the 
assertion of the fact assumes the hypothetical form. 

The x>otential Present Conjunctive coutiuues now only in the 
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secondary clause, i.e. in the dependent assertion (oblique 
oration) and in the indirect question, e.g. er glauht, dass cs heiss 
se% * he thinks it is liot ; ^ er fragt^ oh cs heiss seij ' he asks whether 
it is hot/ which point to an older construction, er glauht^ ts ist 
wohl heiss ; er fragt : ut es vielleicht heiss ? In the earliest period 
of German er sci even in an independent sentence could stand 
for er ist wohl. In the oratio ohlvp.ui this Present conjunctive 
altoniates with the Preterite Conjunctive without there being any 
general dilTurence in the meaning of the two forms. In High 
German the Present Conjunctive is preferred on the whole ; the 
Preterite is, however, always used when the Present Conjunctive 
is not to be distinguished from the corresponding Indicative 
tense-form, as in the forms of the plural ; thus, we say er sagt 
(or sagte), sic hiitteii dm Fieher^ * he says (said) that they liave 
(had) the fever/ but wc say er sagt (or Mjjite), er kabe das Fieber, 
or more rarely er hatte das Fisber^ 

In the dialects thia imcertainty is removt d ; the Low German 
and the Middle German dialecte, as well as the South Fran- 
conian, the East Franconian and Austrian have chosen the 
Preterite Conjunctive, whilst the Alemanian and Bavarian dia- 
lects lue only the Present Conjunctive. 

These deviations and waverings were preceded by a fixed 
ruloy coinciding with the so-called Ckmsecnticm of Tenses in Latin ; 
in Old Qerman the Present tense in the principal clause was fol- 
lowed by the Present in the dependent clause, and the Preterite 
by a Preterite, e.g. er tvoen^fs lA~er vsi3vnt^ es sdy *he thinks it 
is so/ but er wdnU^ est vxure » er wShnU^ e$ totftv^ ' he thought it 
was so.' 

In order to comprdiehd this rule we must consider the 
manner in which dependent speech in general arose. The omUo 
obUqua is foreign to the simple language of the people. They 
repeat the words of anotlier as if the observations contained in 
them were being made by themselves ; thus when Paris declared 
in the Iliadf * ich toiU aUe die SehUtze zuriiclcgeheiiy die ich aus Argos 
mitgebrcuiht* *I will return all the treasures which I brought 
from Argos,' the message, as delivered to the Acha^ans, woidd he 
as follows : * Priamos gehoty den Anssjmieh des Paris euch zu 
vcrhundeu ; er will alles zxLrilckgehcn^ was er mifgehracht hat aiis 
Argos.^ If then we take a sentence as er hringt Lotschaff^ der 
Kaiser sei tot (Mhg. er bii7iget maerey daz der keiser t6t st), it must 
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in an earlier period have stood «r hrmgt Sotschaft ; der Kaiser id 

Jtot^ or if the sentence is put in past time : er braehte Botschaft ; 
der Kaiser war tot. If the purport of the message was clothed 
in the presumptive form, the Present Indicative was replaced by 
the potential Optative form, which, as we have seen, could for- 
merly stand in the independent sentence. And after the model 
of er hringet maere, er si toty the Conjunctive was also used in tlie 
preterite form of the sentence ; er brdkte viaere, er was tot 
changed to er hraJite worre^ er vxiere tot. 

It may be observed in passing that the above origin of 
the oratio oUiqna also explains the remarkable fact that the 
personal pronoun of the direct speech is changed in the indiret t 
speech. Thus er viisste : * ich bin hrunk^ becomes in indirect 
speech er wiisste, er waere krank ; for tliis goes Imck to a simple 
sentence consisting of two independent clauses er ivnsste es^ er 
ioar krank, for which we might even substitute the reversed 
order, er vmr krank ^ er wussfe ef^. 

The Okl German rule of the Consecution of Tenses prevailed 
till the fifteenth .century. When the Present came to be 
employed as a narrative or historical tense^nsage began to waver. 
From a formal point of view, this tense should have been fol- 
lowed by a Present ; but its meaning demanded a Preterite in 
the dependent clause. From the narrative Present this waver- 
ing passed over to the ordinary Present^ and from the naizative 
pmen$ to the narratiye preterite. 
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PROPER NAMEa 

From a theoretical point of view the Proper names should not 
require to be treated in a separate chapter, for every proper 
name was formerly an ordinary noun, substantive or adjective, 
and is consequently subject to the same laws of formation and 
change as the noun. The transition from a common noun to a 
proper name is nothing but a restriction of application or mean- 
ing, such as takes place in all changes of meaning (see above, 
p. 67X But practically proper names have so many peculiar- 
ities, which for the most part are closely connected with their 
nature as such* that it will be advisable to consider them 
separately. 

I. Personal Names. 

The present custom, according to which every person has at 
least two names — a * Christian ' name and a surname — ^is a com- 
paratively recent one. The old Germans, as a rule, possessed 
only a single name. This name was formed in a particular way 
— ^it was always compounded of two parts. This was also the 
case with Greek names, and dates, without doubt, from the 
Indo-European time?. With this name the child was endowed 
■^vith all the qualities which man was expected to possess, or 
wliicli adorned woman. Thus, Alhert or AUyrechty Ohg. Adalhrehty 
was = der AdeUtjh'inzende^ * nobility- bright ; ' Gerhert — der Speer- 
gldmendey * spear -bright ; ' Eckehart, from Ecle^ ' rdge of the 
sword,' and hart^ * firm ; ' Friedrich^ from Frudey ' jjeace,' and 
rtchy ' mighty ; ' Goftscliall, from Goft and schalky * p<M-A ant ; ' Not- 
Imrga, from Not^ * distress, needy and hurg^ * shelter ^vjeliixdey 
from sigfy * victory,' and linty 'serpent;' Gertrude from ger^ 
* spear,' and triU = vertrauty ^familiar.* 

One is apt to become enthusiastic over tlie force and the 
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poetical ring of these old German names. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose tliat the old Germans themselves were, or could 
be, conscious of the poetry of all or even the greater part of 
these names. In many cases the words which formed the con- 
stituents of proper names had already perished in the living 
language, and consequently no meaning could be attached to 
them. The old Germans of historical times knew no more 
than we do what was the meaning of the first part of Ingdxny 
or Ingrahm; they were quite ignorant of the &ct that the 
names Anadm (— Ans-helm), Ansgar^ OtwM (^Answald)^ con- 
tained as their first part the word af»='god' (comp. the Adr 
of Norse mythology). On the whole, however, the Teutons 
strove to attach a certain degree of meaning to their names, for 
names of which both parts had become unintelligible are rare, 
and the obscure words are much less frequently found in the 
second part of the compound than in the first. The second 
part in proper names, as in all compound words, is the one 
which bears the princij)al meaning. 

It might hap]M-n, too, that both stems of wliicli proper 
names were comj^ounded still formed part of the living language, 
but that their meaning was obscured by assimilation, weakening 
of vowels, and other changes taking place in the compounds 
which did not affect the simple words themselves. Thus the 
names, Ohg. LiiijwU, Liutolfl, Mod. German, Leojwldy Lcutlioldf 
were no longer felt to be compounded of ( = peophO, haldy 
E. holdj and liut-icald^volksiirdtend. Even wlien both com- 
ponents of a name were etymologically clear, the result might 
be an unintelligible whole, unintelligible even to modern 
scholars, e.g. Wolf ram, Ohg. TVolfrahan = wolf- raven, which 
offers no satisfactory sense, or Hthhyundej both parts of wliich 
denoted M)attle.' R^itland = Eoland was literally * renown- 
land,' and Kunigund = * race-battle.' These names are in them- 
selves not devoid of logical sense ; but how should a man have 
been named * land of renown,' or a woman * battle of the races' ? 
The explanation is to be found partly in the circumstance 
already mentioned, that frequently the single members of the 
compound name had become obscure. This gave rise to a feel- 
ing that it was not necessary for names to be quite transparent, 
but that it sufficed if newly formed names contained the in- 
gredients of old-established ones. We may add another circum- 
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stance. The custom no doubt prevailed to a large extent of 
forming a child's name of a part of the father's and a part of the 
mother's name ; thus Hildegunde might have been the daughter 
of Hildebrandy ' batUe-BWord,' and Gundmn (=^Gvdrun\ * battle- 
magician.' This custom was evidently based on the idea that a con- 
nection between things is best expressed by agreement of sounds. 
(In a Middle High German tale a maiden named EngeUri^ 
who has two suitorsi Engdhard and ZHdrichf prefers the former 
on the ground that his name harmonised better with her own.) 

The Old German names had one disadvantage — ^that of being 
too long and inconvenient for everyday use, and therefore 
suffered considerable alterations. As nowadays Charlotte^ Elise, 
JqhanneSf Niholaus are abbreviated to Lotte, Lise^ Hans^ KlauSf 
by retaining the syllables which have the highest pitch, and 
are almost alone heard when shouted aloud, so also the Old 
German names had to suffer abbreviations. The shortened 
forms (j)et names) arose in two ways : 

(1) One of the two components — in almost every case the 
second — was quite dropped ; the abbreviated form ended in o 
or ij e.g. Ingo for Ingrahav, Kuno for Kuonrat, Folko for 
Volcwart. If the first ]jart of the name was itself a 
derivative noun, the suliix could be dropped in the pet 
form, e.g. from Eherhard was formed Ebaro or Ebo^ from 
Irminnch ( = Ermenrich\ Irmino or IrmOj from Raginhaldy 
Eagano or Eago. The termination i is still in living use, 
especially in Alemanic, where Konrad^ Rudolf (01lf,^ Jmiot-icolf, 
* fcime-wolf '), Walthcr {= Waltcnd-Heer) have tlie pet forms 
Kuoniy Ruodi^ TValti. "We are able to assert that Waltlwr is abbre- 
viated into ]V<ilti^ but we cannot say with equal certainty that 
TValti is in every case the short form for JFalther^ for it is evident 
that the same pet form may have been used for different names ; 
thus Gero might be the abbreviation of Gerbert ( = * spear-bright '), 
Gerhard ( = * spear-strong '), Gemot spear-need 0> Gerwig (* spear- 
battle '), or Qerwin (* spear-friend % etc 

(2) The initial sound of the second part of the compound is 
included in the abbreviated form ; this formation produces 
fewer ambiguous forms. Thus Sigbertf Sigbald are abbreviated 
to Sibo (for Sigbo\ New High German Sdb; from Sigfried we 
have Siffo (for &igfo)^ from Sigimary * victory-famed/ and Sigi- 
mundf ^ victory-hand,' Smo (for Sigmo). 

L 
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From names thus abbreviated we liave a variety of derivative 
forms, Avliicli probably all originally bad a diminutive meaning. 
The sullixes -in^ ~ilo are spread over the whole German 
territory, the suilix -iko belongs more especially to Low German 
territory, -izo^ -zo to Upper German. Double derivative forms 
are also met with in -iltn, -iHn, -liko, -eilOj -ziko, -rdltn. Thu8 
the simple abbreviation of names compounded with dietj Ohg. 
di4ft s= ' folk,' is Dioto, From this we find various derivative 
forms, e.g. Diotin, DiotUa (whence the present names Diedel^ 
ThilOy Tilly, Till\ Diotiko (found in the modern names Tiedge, 
Tiecky I)ecko), Diozo (A\'hence Dietzej Diez), Diotilm, Diotikin^ 
DiozUOf DumkOf Dioziliiu A few abbreviations of this nature 
are still common beside the full names, as Fritz beside Friad/rick^ 
if(»n&( and Heinrich, Kuntz and Konrad, Utsi and UlricL 

To this Old Q^noan stock of names was added, after the 
introduction of Christianity, an abundance of foreign names, 
partly Hebrew, partly Greek, and partly Latin. Of these 
names similar abbreviations and diminutives were formed as 
from the Teutonic names ; thus Nikaiam appears as Nickd and 
as Klauiy Johanim as Jdhamn, JcJvn, Jan, Hmnes, Ham^ and 
Hamdf Jakoib as Jaek^ Jdyyh Jock, Joekd^ Kob, K^telf and KifbL 
In BMe Bqtpi stands for JoJumn Jakob, 

Until Middle High German times it was customary through- 
out Germany to be satisfied with one name. The origin of the 
present system of double names is immediately connected with 
the development of the freedom of the cities, the rise of 
commerce and the consequent increase of deeds of sale and 
contract among the cilizenj?. They are first found in the towns, 
and from them penetrated slowly into tlie country districts. 
In the towns uf Southern Germany and on tlie Kliine double 
names began to be used as early as the twelfth century, whilst 
in Middle and North Germany they do not appear until the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In many parts of the 
country the serfs had no second name until the sixteenth 
century ; the Frisians and the Jews did not generally adopt 
them until oilicially compelled to do so in the last and the 
present centuries. 

For the first of the two names (personal names) the old 
German or foreign names continued to be used ; the second 
names (surnames) were formed in a variety of ways. In one 
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re.spt'cl the latter lorm a contrast to tlie foriner. The individual 
names were lor the most part bestowed ii]>un cliildren by their 
own people ; tlie more modern surnames were more especially 
created by strangers. AVithin tlie fandly the need of any other 
than the l)aptismal name is seldom felt. 

The chief characteristic of family names is that they are 
handed down from one generation to another. This inheritance 
has not indeed always been as regular as we are apt to imagine ; 
even in quite recent times examples may be shown of families 
having changed their namea 

Tlie manner in which names came to be inherited may be 
best understood from those names taken from residence, which', 
being fixed, continued as the cause of the name giving for many 
generations In some districts, e.g. in the Black Forest^ it may 
be observed even to this day that the tenants or proprietors of 
a farm continue to take their name from the same, even when 
they change. As regards the form of family names, we may 
distinguish three modes of formation. Firstly, the name of the 
place is preceded by a preposition, e.g. AnUhor (»an dem 7%or), 
Au^m TF&rth (am dem JF&rth or Wertf Msland*), Imhqf (»m 
dem Hof\ Tlwrbdse (Lg. to der (d^aHg. am Bcuik^ comp. E. 
heclS^y Ueberweg (=t»&er IVeg), von der Tamnf Zwnbukh {^zu dem 
Busch). Secondly, a derivative in is formed from the name 
of the place ; of this kind are the numerous names ending in 
'hacher^ -htuser^ -hUtuer^ 'hofer^ -rdder^ -rdter^ -renUr (the tibree 
last named from rodm or teaJtm^ E. root, hence places which have 
been cleared for cultivation), eta Thirdly, the name of the 
locality may have lost any outward sign of having been applied 
to a person, e.g. Benj^ Btuch^ Stein, Strauch, t^TUhal, Arnerbach, 
OUendorf. 

According to their origin, those classes of iamily names are 
as numerous as are the diilerent kinds of local names. One 
class of names may be easily mistaken. As nowadays inns and 
occasionally apothecaries' shops have signs, alU r which they are 
name<l, so in the Middle Ages it was the general cust(jm — a 
custom still prevailing to a large extent in Switzerland — to 
name dwelling-houses after their signs. These signs might be 
animals, plants, or any other ul jects. Thus the inventor of the 
art of printing took his name Ucnsjhisch from the sign upon 
Lis house. A man of the name of Ihadii or Odts would not he 
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so called on account of any peculiarity of disposition, but 
]n-o] jably because he was born in a house ' at the sign of the 
dragon ' or ' ox.' 

Another cause of names being handed down from one 
generation to another was given when they were taken from 
trade or occupation, for these were inherited with great 
regularity from father to son. To this class belong the most 
common of the family names, e.g. Meier from Lat major, 
* steward of an estate,' MiiUer, Schmidty Schmiderf Schultze, Mhg. 
schult-heize. Many old industries and occupations, which have 
themselves died out, survive only in names of this kind, as 
ilrm5n(«fer/ maker of cross-bows;' ^(Mjmer, * bow-maker;' Falkner^ 
' falconer ; ' PUUimrf * maker of Hami$chjplaUm, i.e. breastplates^' 
PfeUstickeTy * maker of arrow-stickB/ 

What was the origin of fiunily names like Bitdwffy Smog, 
KaiBer, KSmg^ etc. ? They may in part have been taken from 
house-signs ; or they may have originated in the dramatic plays 
and processions, which formed a &vourite popular amusement 
in the Middle Age& A person who habitually acted the part 
of a prince, emperor, or pope on such occasions would be known 
by that title amongst his neighboura 

We should expect the principle of inheritance to have 
prevailed in such cases where the father's name was added to 
the baptismal name of the son. In former times, however, the 
son was frequently named after his grandfather instead of his 
father, so that the same name occurred only in every second 
generation. In order to exj)lain the regular inheritance of this 
and the following classes of names we must assume them to 
have followed the model of the classes already discussed. 

All the numerous old individual names may occur as family 
names. Sometimes the word /So/??/, ' son^^ was added to the 
father's name ; this manner of forming surnames prevailed 
especially in Low German territory (comp. English and Scan- 
dinavian), as MathissoUy *the son of Matthias;^ Andreseii^ Hansen^ 
or Janscjij * the son of AndreaSy Hans, or Jan.^ Sometimes the 
father's name was put in the genitive, e.g. I^^bers, ' the son of J^ber 
or Kbar^ an al)l)reviation of Ebcrhard ; HelmholZj formed by 
folk-etymology from Jfdrnolde,^ Helmolds, *6on of HelmwaM;* 
Wilken^ ^ son of Wilke, Ohg. Jrilli'lco, a pet form of Wilhelm. 

The most common method is the simple addition of the 
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father's name to tlie baptismal name, e.^. Robert FranZy 
Friediich Friedrichy Hermann Pauly etc. A fourth kind of 
patronymic formation mi^^lit lie mentionerl, viz. derivatives in 
-iiig or -uncjy e.g. die Karolingery *the descendants of Karl;' die 
Wdlsungeny * descendants of Wdhe! But it is difficult to deter- 
mine liow far this manner of formation was active at the time 
when double names began to be used, i.e. wliether a Hartung 
or Henning was so named because he was the son of Harto 
(abbreviation of Hartmid or Hartwig) or Henno (—HeinrieK)^ 
or because bis father, who bad only one name^ was ahready 
called Hartung or Henning. 

We find isolated cases of tbe moiber*8 name being inherited. 
These names were perhaps given to postbmnous sons. Thus 
Hilgard occurs as a family name^ and Lieshe may be the remote 
descendant of an EUtaheL 

Of family names given on account of some quality of tbe 
mind or body it is conceivable that their inheritance would in 
individual cases follow as a matter of course; for eepecially 
physical peculiarities are occasionally transferred to one's de- 
scendanta But in general names of this kind, no doubt, 
became finally fixed after the model of the other categoriesL 

The manner in which names of qualities are given to persons 
differs in no, wise from the manner in which ^ings in general 
are named from their eharacteristicB ; nearly all the diiOTerent kinds 
of metaphors which appear in the latter are possible also in the 
former. 

The classes of names already mentioned have in common 
that they rest upon some quality, etc., actually present The 
great mass of names were thus formed, and for a good reason ; 
the majority of names were not chosen by the persons bearing 
them, but l)estowL'd by others, and such bestowal would liave 
no meanin*^' unless tlie name lielped us to recognise the persons 
by indicating some prominent iieculiarity. But when a person 
is in a position to choose a name for himself, the absence of this 
cause may give rise to the creation of what may be called fancy 
names. Such was the case at the time when the Jews were 
com])elled to adopt family names ; lience they gave themselves 
names taken from imaginary places, as Blumenfhd, Ldicenthal, 
Jioseyithal, or from some precious or brilliant object chosen at will, 
as Bemsimiy ^ amber,' Ooldniarkf Goldstein, Rubinstein, ^^hir, etc 
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The niinibor of roots from wliich proper names can be formed 
causes a sufficient variety in the latter, and tliis variety is in- 
creased by other circnmstances. In the first place by dialectical 
differences ; names liave a different development in different 
localities, and different words are used in different dialects for 
the same thing : thus Hafiier, Potter, Topper, denote the same 
profession, E. Potter, similarly Binder, Bottcher, BiUtner, Fasser^ 
Kiifer, Scheffier, £. Cooper, In the second place by the peculiar 
position which proper names occupy in language. We have 
seen (see p. 42) that not every sound of a spoken word is heard, 
but only a part of it^ the remainder being supplied by the con- 
sciousness of the he^arcr. Now proper names always appear, 
irrespective of their different cases, in exactly the same function ; 
they cannot combine into groups, nor have they any etymo- 
logical support; still less is it possible to guess the form of 
a name by the context of the sentence. Thus, on the one hand, 
the correct understanding and consequently the correct repro- 
duction of a proper name is very difficulty and, on the other 
hand, these names are greatly exposed 1^ folk-elymological 
corruption and arbitrary distortion. 

It follows from the above that the contrary of the formerly 
prevalent idea that proper names are more conservative in their 
development than other words is true. It is true that in names 
like Bruno, Hugo, Otto the Old High German full final syllables 
are still pronounced, whilst in other words they have long 
changed to «, or dropped off altogether. But these old names 
have been artificially preserved through Latin documents ; the 
true popular and phonetically developed forms of those names 
are Braun{e)y Haucky OU(e), which now only appear as family 
names. 

Transformations of proper names are sometimes made con- 
sciously, as "when the Iluiiianists translated their names into 
Latin or Greek, e.g. Regiomontanus (Johann ■Miiller v. Konirfs- 
bc7'<j), or when names are concealed under anagrams, e.g. the 
author of the (^implicisdini'.s^ Hans Cliristoph von (Jrimmels- 
liausen, who i)i ()duced a number of pseudonyms out of his own 
name, Saivuel Greifmon von Hir.^cJiftU^ German Schlei/iieim von 
BtUsfort, Israel Froiiischmidt von Ihujciifds. 

After what has been said it is possible that the most various 
names may have spriuig from one and the same root. But on 
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the other hand'it is conceivable that names of a yery different 
kind and origin have met together in one and the same form. A 
frequent case is that of names which may be, or which appear 
to be, of quite modem formation, from some substantive or 
adjective, whilst they are more probably to be explaine<I as ab- 
breviations of old names. Tlius the name Rot might he quite 
modern, bestowed upon a man on account of the colour of his 
liair ; or it may be the old pet form liodo or Hrodo of the old 
names Hrodhertj Hrodgei\ HrodJuiriy etc. (hr6d = ' fame Bar 
and JFoIf may be quite recent names adopted by Jewish families 
(the Jews frequently took the names of animals or birds), or tliey 
may he ahhreviated forms of old German names, as Benvald, 
Bervnrij JFoIfyang^ IFolfgeTj JVolfhard. Names like Dcmky Eisen^ 
Wahl are not likely to l>e from the modern substantives, but 
rather from the old German Danh)^ Iso, WaJdn^ pet forms for 
Danhwarty Isanhard, JFaltha\ or other compound names. 

The derivation of family names is, as we see, surrounded l)y 
considerable diihculties. Where the liistory of a family is not 
known, where we meet with the modern forms of a name only, 
without any documentaiy evidence of its previous fonns, we 
must in many cases remain satisfied with conjecture, without 
any hope of a certain explanation. 

II. Names of Places. 

When we come to the consideration of the origin and ex- 
pLination of names of places, there arises a difficulty which 
scarcely ever presents itself in the case of personal names : the 
names of places date in part from the period when Celts still 
lived upon German soil, and our knowledge of the old Celtic 
language is still extremely deficient The Celtic is most 
strongly represented in the names of rivers and streams, as well 
as of inhabited places, less in the names of mountains and hills, 
and least in those of fields. The latter are for by the most 
part a consequence of a more extended cultivation of forests 
and landa Of certain Celtic origin are amongst others the 
names of the rivers Donau, Shein^ Main, IsoTj and of the 
towns Breisach (older Britiacmii), Maim (MogunUaeum — no 
connection, therefore, with the Mam), Solothum (8olodwrum\ 
Worms (Borbeiomagm). 
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On the other hand, the investigation of names of places has 
an advantage which is absent in that of personal name& The 
latter are in part — ^like the Old Qerman compound names — 
given to child^ immediately after birth ; they could not, there- 
fore, for the most 'part denote qualities which were present, but 
only those which were hoped for. Even though the persons did 
possess the characteristics denoted by their names, yet we have as 
a rule no means of knowing it Places, on the contrary, we have 
immediately before our eyes, and are able to see in most eases 
what were the characteristics which gave rise to their names. 

The name of a place may have reference (a) to its situation, 
e.g. Hochhamen, HochJieim, Berghameriy Bergheim, Thalhaiutm^ 
Thalheim, JVertheim = das Heim auf dtm Wert (island), Neclar- 
hausen [Neckar^ name of .a river), liheinheim ; (Ji) i'vuin certain 
cliaracterislics, such as tlie plants or animals Avhicli are found 
there, e.g. Aschhach (asli-brook), Jyirhnau (bircli-meadow), Bach- 
enhach (beech-brook), Haslau^ i.e. Jldselau (hazel-meadow), Ihen- 
hach (yew-brook, Nhg. Kib€\ Seliip'ustndt (a popular corrnj>ti()n, 
from Ohg. sfdaluiy E. sallow^ a kind of willow, Nhg. Sahrrid*), 
JFtideuau (willow-meadow), Aun-hach (capercailzie l)rook), Brhra 
(older Biher-ahay l>eaver water), llahshimjy i.e. Hahichishurg 
(hawks - burg), Rosshach (liorse - brook), Sj^esmrt (older Spehtes- 
harty woodpecker-wood, Nlig. Spccht)^ ZiegtuJudn (goat-gi*ove) ; 
(c) from the use to which it has been put by man, the works 
which are carried on there. Thus names formed with the 
word *mill' are very numerous, e.g. MnJillKwh, Moleid)eck, 
Muhlhaitsen^ MiVdJieim, or, with an older word for *mill,' Kern- 
hach, Kehrenbnchj Kinibach^ from Ohg. quim, Ag& anjrn^a 
qitem or liandmill. Tlie numerous names ending in -reuty -rode 
indicate that formerly the forest-land had been cleared or 
Tooied, out at that place. Places at which assemblages of the 
people were held are indicated by names like Detmold, formerly 
ThietmeUa (from Ohg. thiot, 'people,' and mahal, 'speech'). 

The three classes of names mentioned are of nearly equal 
antiquity. The individual names themselves may have been 
formed at very different periods, but the principle of formation 
dates equally in all cases from the earliest times in which 
names were given. Names formed from those of the possessors 
or inhabitants of a place are considerably more recent ; their 
rise shows how the connection between the owner and the soil 
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1)ecame gradually more and more firm. In this class of names 
we meet again with all the old German personal names ; comp. 
Bamberg (older Babenherg, liill of Babo^ the abbreviated form of 
names beginning with />r<(^/fc = * battle '), Diedenhofen^ the farm of 
Dioto (see p. 146), Htrsfeld = the field of Hariulf { = Heerwolf)^ 
Jiiidesheim = the liome of Rudolfs Witgenstein = the stone t)f 
JVitiko (abbreviated form of IFilekindj etc.) Tlie possessor may 
be desi<^nated l)y his office or rank alone, comp. JUscliofsJieimy 
Her^ogenhom, Kaisenoorth (emperor's island), Kdnigsiein. Jn 
many cases a place is named, not after an individual possessor 
or inhabitant, bnt after a number; the name maybe that of 
tlie tribe to which they belonjj;, e.g. SarhM7ih<iuseny GrosssarhseHy 
and Liitzelsachsen (on the Baden Jkrgstraiisc)^ or it may be formed 
from that of the ancestor, as in the ca.se of the greater part of 
the names ending in -vigen {-ing\ -ungen ; or, lastly, it may be 
formed from the trade or occupation. This, the most modern 
category, is met with especially in the names of streets. 

Not often, indeed, do we obtain information from lii&torical ' 
sources as to the exact persons after whom places are named. 
But also in the case of names taken from the position of a 
place, its use, the character of its soil, etc, it may happen that 
the distinguifihing features which suggested the name no longer 
exist They may have suffered a change : where there was once 
swampy ground, and where the names terminate in -hruch^ 
•^moos, -Tied, we may now find dry land ; or places situated in 
pine-forest country may have names derived from ' beech ' or 
< oak/ showing that the latter kinds of trees have yielded to the 
former. The contradiction thus arisii^ between the name and 
the thing named may even find expression in language ; occa- 
sionally the old name is transformed to suit the new circom- 
stances, so that we find names like Birkenitckerf Birkeiifeld^ 
airch-field;' EuhmUeker^ < oak-field;' Etchfeld, 'ash-field.' 

In numerous cases the name did not proce^ from the spot 
which now bears it A name originally attached to a certain 
locality could easily extend to neighbouring places, whence we 
have the many names of villages whose names end in -an, -Imchy 
-feldy -wald. But a name could be also transferred to far- 
distant regions, as when settlers be.stowed the cherished name 
of their native place on a colony ; thus Frankfort -on-the-Oder has 
very little connection with tlio race of the Franks. 
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Lastly, we find names of places, as well as names of persons, 
in which there is hardly any connection between the name and 

the thing, and wliere imagination has been allowed to nm free, 
so that quite abstract words appear as names of places ; in 
many of such cases the inscription or motto of a single house 
was tlie model followed. Names ending in -lust and -ruhe are 
numerous ; and one may even meet 'snth names of places as 
AergernuSf Eintracht (comp. Comorcl)^ Gelegenheitf Missgunsty 
Unverzug. 

By far the greatest part of local names arc compound words, 
like the old German personal names. At the same time simple 
words are not uncommon, and it is just among the oldest names 
of places tliat they are most strongly represented. Mauy 
names, like the pet forms of personal names, give us the impres- 
sion of being simple names, whilst in reality tliey have sprung 
from compound names. As the son of Dietrich could be shortly 
called JJirArichft, so also tHetricks could signify the * field or the 
hoofie of Dietrich ; ' the second part of the compound waa not 
ezpiessed, because it could easily be supplied by the mind. 

Another kind of ellipsis may be mentioned. Names of 
places appear to us as being in the nominative case ; but only a 
small number of them were so originally, the remainder answered 
to the question * where T and stood in the dative case, with a 
preposition, generally the preposition zu. The preposition has 
survived in a few isolated cases, e.g. AndermaJtt^an der MaJU^ 
ZemM^m der Matt^ *hj the meadow' (for oQiet samples see 
PL 147). In the nugority of cases the preposition has disappeared; 
but often enough the form of the name itself betrays its dative 
origin. Thus the names ending in -fddmy -hausm^ "hofenf -dngen^ 
•Jon (Ohg. Wvmf dat plur. of Wi, ' grove -MUn, -waldm are 
dative plural forms ; tiie same case exists in a number of names 
of countries, as Baiem, Frankeiij Hesa&iiy SachMn^ Schwabm^ which 
are nothing else than the plurals of the names of peoples, 
originally sse dm Baieiiiy ze dm Frankm^ etc Often the second 
-part of the compound has now a nominative form, but the first 
Xmrt contains the dative of an adjective, e.g. BreUetrfeldf Hohm- 
twiel^ Homhurg ( = Hohenhurg), BtobmfeUy Wm$enburg or WiUm* 
herg (Lg. ivitt^weiss). 

Names of places, as well as personal names, are naturally 
subject to the ordinary phonetic lawa In them may be ob- 
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served especially the weakening of full compound forms and the 
assimilation of consonants, two i)henomena wliicli we can much 
less fre([uently postulate in the ordinary material of language ; 
add to this that in the ordinary compounds the different parts 
are very often preserved more intact through the influence of the 
independent simple words. The old name Buotholdisrode has 
become weakened to R^i-perafh, MarJcberteshusun is now MerJcs- 
hausen, and Alahmuntinga lias changed to Allmmdingm. The 
syllable -ers now standing at the end of the first member of 
many compound local names may represent a variety of second 
members of old names of persons. Compare Herbei'sdorf from 
Heribrehtesdorff * village of Heribrecht {Herbert^ Elfershausen from 
Adalfrideshusiiw.f 'house of AdeJfrinl (Alfred),* Liggersdorf from 
Lii'trcrfisdorfy Ollerslmch from Adalz/erisbach, Volhersdorf from 
Folclmrdadorf^ Einersheim from Einheresheim, Drommersheim from 
Truhtma7'€sheimy Bailer sheini from Baldrodesheim, Oggersheim from 
Agride$keim^ J^ankenhmiseii from Fram4SwaatMM8fm, The ter- 
mination '■am of names of places is usually a weakened form of 
-hUaen (-hatuen) ; bat it may also be the remains of the ending 
-■e&Jieim, The termination -tibn^ so frequently found in Switzer- 
land, especially near the lake of Zurich, is a weakened form of 
-deafen from -mc-hofen; the first parts of the compound names 
therefore contain patronymic formations in -ing. 

The simultaneous existence of older and younger forms of 
the same name may be observed to a greater extent among 
names of places than among names of persons. In an in- 
finite number of cases the oificial name differs from that which 
lives in the mouth of the people. The authorities cling to the 
form of the name- which is handed down in documents ; at 
times, indeed, the ofiicial name is an artificial rendering into 
High German of the popular name, and a form is often pro- 
duced which had no previous existence. 

Dialectical differences in the vocal )ulary appear more dis- 
tinctly in names of places than in names of persons ; for the 
case of a local name not having been fornietl in the region in 
w^hich it is found at present is much rarer than that of the 
hearers <:»f a personal liame having settled far from their 
original liomo. 

Names teriuinating in -stefen, -wcil, or -vdlcr are character- 
istic of the Alemanic dialect ; those ending in -waiig of the 
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Bavfirian and Aleiiiauic. Tlie Alenianic forms in -inrieu are 
elivided from the Bavarian -ing by tlie river Lech. Names in 
-Jar are Middle and Low German ; those in -srhnd are Middle 
>'ranconian ; those in -uiujen are Tlmringian and Hessian. To 
Low German soil belong the terminations -hrmk^ -biittcly -Jldh^ 
-hud€f -I'ooffj 'Icvhl. Close statistical researches into the geo- 
graphical distribution of certain ways of forming local names 
may enable us to prove many old tribal connections. Tlius the 
investigation of names of places enters into the service of 
history, just as in oth^r respects language is au auxiliary of the 
historian. 
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THE INFLUENCE CF FOREIGN LANGUAGES UPON 

GEJiMAN. 

A nation's language reflects not only its intellectual develop- 
ment, but also a good part of its civilisation and history. Through 
its language we may espedally trace how far it has come into 
contact with other nations, and the extent of their mutual influ- 
ence upon each other. For there is probably no language which 
has not borrowed from other languages. And as it was granted 
to the German people less than to any other to develop freely 
according to its own proper nature, so the German language has 
had to suffer from its contact with the neighbouring languages 
in an especially high degree. 

Contact between two languages may be of two kinds, imme- 
diate and literary. Immediate contact takes place when two 
tribes or nations have the same boundaries ; or when part of a 
nation settles upon the territoiy of another nation, or when one 
nation makes occasional inyasions upon foreign sdl. The bor- 
rowing from the foreign language is in such cases imperfect and 
fragmentary, it takes place unconsdonsly or acddentally, or to 
satisfy a want ; it is limited to single words, which in most cases 
express ideas till then strange to the language. The great ma- 
jority of Avords thus borrowed arc substantives, only a small 
part are verbs or adjectives ; fur a nation is more likely to meet 
with new objects or ideas in a foreign nation than with new 
i|ualities, new activities, or states. 

The second kind of contact, literary contact, tliUers from tlie 
first kind in that it may extend not only to a contiguous people 
or peoples, l)ut to an nnliinited number of nations. Its influ- 
ence is more(Jver much slroiiger. The ad()])tion of the foreign 
tongue is conscious and intentional and nuicli more complete ; 
the elements borrowed from it are not limited to words which 
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eniicli the language, but include words which are dispensable 
or quite Buperfluous. Not only substantives, but verbs and 
adjectives are taken ovL-r, and even the means of forming new 
words {e.g. the verbal ending -icrcn and the suffix -lei in allerUi 
are borrowed from French). A loan of a different nature takes 
place, when a native word changes its meaning under the influ- 
ence of a foreign word, or when a language borrows a syntactical 
form from another. 

Tliese two different modes of borrowing from a foreign tongue 
are exercised by different classes of society, and at different 
periods of tlieir intellectual develojnnent. The adoption of 
foreign words through personal intercourse belongs to the people ; 
the second mode of l)orrowing is limited to the circle of the 
cultivated, and the words thus borrowed only permeate by 
degrees to the lower strata of society. The first kind is the 
earlier in time, the second can only take place in a higher state 
of civilisation. 

The German language has bonowed foreign elements from 
the earliest period in wliich it comes nnder our notice. Bat the 
farther back we trace the language, the less surely can we de- 
clare a word to be a loan-word, especiallj owing to the difficulty 
of determining which of two languages was the lender and which 
the borrower. 

The oldest loan-woids in the Qermaa language are names of 
metals and cultivated plants. Now^ in the case of words like 
SiiXbeTy EngL tUver^ and H<mf^ EngL hemp (cf . Gk. Kawa)9cs, Lat. 
camM£)f we may assert with tolerable certainty that they did 
not belong to the original Teutonic stock of words, but we are 
hardly able even to coi^ecture from what nations they were 
borrowed. They were introduced into the language before the 
' separation of the Teutonic tribes. The relations of the Teutons 
with the Finns and Celts began at a later period, but still in pre- 
historic times ; that they came into contact with the former at 
that early period is proved by the not inconsiderable number of 
Teutonic words in the Finnish languages. Some of these words, 
as they appear in Finnish, can only be derived from hypothetical 
forms of the German originals, earlier than the forms which have 
been transmitted to us. Traces of Finnish influence upon the 
Teutonic tongue are scanty and uncertain. 

The relations between the Teutons and the Celts were closer 
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and more enduring ; it was Celtic soil npcm which the southern 
and western Teutonic tribes settled. The old Celtic background 
aj)pears especially through nauies of rivers, mountains, and 
places — as, lihein, Main^ and iJonau (Danube), Melihocns and 
Vogesen (^^osges), Mainz (Mayence) and JForms. The word rcicJiy 
on the face of it a genuine Teutonic w^ord, offers a remarkable 
proof of Celtic influence ; the word meant at first not * rich * 
but ' mighty/ a trace of which meaning still remains in the sub- 
stantive Jxeich^ * realui, empire.' lieich is related to Lat. rex, but 
for phonetic reasons can only have penetrated into Teutonic 
from the Celtic (cf. Celtic names like JJumnoTix, Vcrcingetoiix) ; 
hence the idea suggests itself tliat the Teutons were not (juite 
free from Celtic influence in matters relating to the State. Of 
probable Celtic origin are also the words Dune^ E. down; FaXke^ £. 
falcon; Ilabicht, E. haxvk; FJerah^ *a pen or fold/ cf. ^arh, 

Latin influence likewise commences in prehistoric tiines ; 
its beginnings may be traced to about the beginning of our era, 
its end has not yet coma Latin influence has not been equally 
great at all times, nor can one in every case determine \vhether 
a word has come directly from the Latin or indirectly through 
Bomance sources^ The earliest loan-words from Latin are of a 
purely popular nature ; they are partly the result of an old in- 
tercourse between Italy and Germany, and in part were intro- 
duced by Roman colonies in the south and west of Qerman terri- 
tory. Through the medium of the Bomans the Teutons became 
acquainted with a number of animals, plants, etc, e,g, the elephant, 
Elefant, Ohg. helfant, Ok. cAc^s — lAc^vros; the fabulous 
dragon, Dnichm, L. draco ; and the peacock, iyau, L. pavo ; the 
pear, Bime, L. pirwm ; the fig, Feige, L. ficics ; the cheny, Kirsche, 
; the cabbage, Kohl, Engl, cctu^flower, L. caulis ; the 
pumpkin, KiirbiSf L. cneurbUa, Engl, cucumber; the lily, Liliey 
L. lUia ; the almond, Mandelj Mlat. amandotay It. manddla ; the 
mulberry, Maulbeere,. L. morus; pepper, Pfeffer, L. piper; the 
radish, Rettichy L. radix; and the rose, Hose, L.rosa. The words 
Pflanze, E. L. planta^ and Frmht^ fruity It.fructicSj are 

themselves of Latin origin. 

The more advanced civilisation of the Roniaus influenced 
especially three arts. Firstly and more especially architecture, 
in the vocabulary of which there are many loan-words, e.g. Kalk^ 
* chalk,' L. calx; PJlaster^ 'pavement,' Gk.-L. l/xTrAoo-rpov j Sirasse^ 
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' struct,' L. (via) strata ; Plat::, ' square,' L. -platea, E. place ; 
Mauci\ 'wall,' L. muru.^ ; Pfostcn^ * door-p(3st,' L. p'^stis; Pfortt\ 
* gate,' L. }^orta ; Kcrker, * tluii|^eon,' L. career ; Killer^ ' cellar,* 
Mlat. ccllarium, from L. cdla ; Thunn, 'tower,* L. turris ; Pfalz, 
' palatinate,' L. 2><^datiwm,, E. palace ; Ziegel^ L. iegula, E. tile ; 
ScJiindelj * sliin«^'U*,' L. sriiulula; TiineJie, ' wliite-wasli,' L. tunica, 
and the verb tihirhcn, 'to white-wash.' Secondly, the cultiva- 
tion of the vine and horticulture, cf. the words Jfein, L. vinum; 
lyinzer, * vine-dresser,' perhaps L. vinitor ; Most, 'must,' L. 
must am : Kdtrr, ' wine-press,' L. caleatorium, and keltern, L. cal- 
citrare, ' tread with the feet ;' pfropfen, * graft,' L. propagare ; 
impfcn, 'graft,' L. putare, *cut,' amputare ; pelzeii, * graft,' L. 
pellis. Thirdly, the art of cooking and preparing food, cf. 
the words kocheti, ' cook/ L. eoquiire ; Sjieise, ' food,' ItaL Mlat. 
gpeta for tpensa, ' expense,' L. exprnUa ; Butter, L. hutyrtm (the 
primitive Gterman Avords were Schmer or An ke) ; Essi<j, 'vinegar,' 
L. acetum ; Kiise, 'cheese,' L. caseus ; Oel, 'oil,' L. oleum; Sevi- 
melf *roll,' L. dmila, 'wheat-flour;' Setrf, 'mustard/ Gk.-Lat. 
(Ttvairc; fVeihoTf * fish-pond/ L. wvarium. Many names of in- 
struments, utensils, etc., come from Latin, e.g. Anker, ' anchor,' 
L. aneora; KetUf 'chain,' L. catena; Becker, 'cup,' Mlat. bica- 
riun^ from L. hacar or Gk. ^ikos, cf. Ital. hieekiere, £. beaker ; 
Kopf^ in Ohg. = ^cup,' L. cwppa; ScMiud^ 'dish,' L. $cuteUa; 
Kide^ 'chest,' L. eida; Sack, 'sack,'L. mccus; Titck, 'table,' 
L. diicvM (the original German word was hiviy from lidm, hence 
'that upon which anything was offered '). The number of 
names of articles of dress and adornment from Latin is strik- 
ingly small; such are Krtm$, 'crown,' L. eoixma; Purpur, 
'purple,' L. purpur; Spiegel, 'mirror,* h. epecidum. Of words 
relating to political life we find only KaiteTf ' emperor/ h, Oaetar, 
Of military terms the number is naturally small, since the Ger- 
mans had no need to borrow them ; almost the only words 
borrowed from Latin are Kampf, ' battle,' L. camptis, and Pfeil, 
'arrow,' L. pilum. On the other hand, the Germans borrowed a 
number of words appertaining to the arts of peace, of commerce, 
etc., e.g. Markt, ' niai kct,' L. 'tncrcatus ; Miinze, ^ coin, m i nt,^ L. 
mmeta ; Meile, ' mile,' L. milia (passuum) ; Pfund, ' pound,' L. 
pondus ; tribute, interest/ L. census ; Zoll, *toll/ L. telo- 

nium. A few words probablv found their wav into German 
through the export trade in geese and feathers to Kome, men- 
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tioned by Pliny, e.g. Flauni, * down,' L. pluma (the Old German 
word is Daune) ; Kissen^ * cushion,' ^11 at. cusstyim^ from L. culcita, 

* mattress ; ' Ffiikl, ' pillow,' L. pulvinus. As. pylwe ; mauserii^ 

* moult, change plumage,' L. mutare, Fr. muer. Tlie art of "writ- 
ing was advanced through contact with the Komaiis ; the word 
schreiben itself is from the Lat. scrihere (the primitive Teutonic 
word would be wrUan^ * scratch,' E. ivrite) ; bo also Brief, * letter,' 
L. hrem^ * short writing, document,' cf. E. brief ; Siegel, * seal,' L. 
gigUlwtn, Words relating to the sciences are naturally few, the 
Teutoius being too little advanced in civilisation to receive many 
sciences ; a few words, such as Ar::t, * physician,' Gk.-L. ap\La,rpf^\ 
Biichse, ' box,' Qk. ttv^ls ; Pflaster, * plaster,' Qk.-L. €fiir\a<TTpov, 
testify to the saperior knowledge of medicine among the Greeks 
and Bomans. 

Christianity exercised a mightier influence upon the intel- 
lectual life of the Teutons than Boman civilisation. The new 
faith was introduced - to the Germans from three different 
directiolis: the eastern tribes were converted by the Greek 
Church, whilst Irish and Boman apostles first preached the 
Gospel to the western races and in the interior of Germany. 
The Irish missionaries seem to have brought no new words into 
the language ; the Church of Byzantium came into contact prin- 
cipally with the Goths, wbo became extinct at an early period. 
But it seems to have communicated to the other Teutonic 
nations a very important word, Kirehe, * church,' Gk. KvpMK6v^ 

* (house) of the Lord.' The words Pfaffe, ' priest,' Gk. irams ; 
PfingdeUy * Whitsuntide,' Gk. ircvTrjKoaTri ; Teufel, Gk. 8ta- 
/SoAos, may likewise have been introduced through the Goths, 
but Papstj *pope,' Gk. TraTTTra?, came into the language later, 
in the time of the Ottones, who had frequent relations with 
Byzantium. All words of later Greek origin came over not 
through immediate personal contact, but by literary contact. 

The influence of the Roman Cliurch was naturally much 
stronger ; the words introduced by it bring us to historical 
times, that is, to the Old High German period. Most of the 
names of ecclesiastical buildings, furniture, vessels, etc., are of 
Latin origin, e.g. Klaim, 'cell,' Mlat. clausa ; Kloster, 'monas- 
tery,' ^Ilat. claustruvi, cf. E. cloister; Miimter^ 'cathedral,' 
L. mmiasterium, cf. E. minster; Schiilej 'school,' L. schola; Altar, 
' altar,' L. aUwre; Komd^ ^ pulpit»' L. canceUvs, ' grate ' or ^ rails,' 
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cf. E. chancel; KreuZy 'cross/ L. cru:c; Ohlatc, Svafer,' L. ohlata^ from 
offerre^ 'that wLicli is offered ;' Orgel^ ' organ,' L. organim^ Gk. 
opyavov ; also names of ecclesiastical offices and functions, e.g. 
Ahtj * abbot,' Mlat. abbaSy abbatem ; Kiister^ * clerk, sexton,* 
Mlat. custorem, L. cnstos ; Messnerj 'sacristan,' Nlat. mamion- 
arius from L. mansio ; Monch, 'monk,' L. monachus, Gk. /xov- 
a;(os ; No7ine, *mni,' Lat. tionna ; Priestei\ ' jiriest,' L. presbyter , 
Gk. TTpicrf^vTepoSy cf. O.E. Pr ester John ; Frobst^ * provost,' 
L. ^propositus ; Sigrist, ' saci istan,' L. sacrista ; of ecclesiastical 
rites and institutions, e.g. Feier^ * feast, festival,' Mlat. /ma, 
L,feriae; Melte, 'matins/ Mlat. maUinOf for L. maivtina (hora) ; 
Vesper^ * vespers,* L. vespera ; Metse^ * mass,' from L. missa (ed 
eoncio), the words with which the priest dismissed the catechu- 
mens before the celebration ; Segen^ ' blessing,' L. signwm, * sign,' 
i.e, of the cross ; Almoset^ *alms,' Gk.-Lat. iX^n^poa-vvq ; Spende, 
* charity, alms,' from spenden, Mlat spendere, L. ea^^mderey cf. 
Speiite ; opfem^ * offer, sacrifice,' L. offerre ; predtgen, * preachy' 
L. praedieare ; and of other ideas of the ChriBtian religion, e.g. 
Engd^ *ttDg^* L. umgdus^ Gk. oTve^ys ; Marter^ Pem^ &11 
three meaning ' torment^ torture/ L. mariy^mm^ Gk. fioprvpioi'^ 
Ik poenOf ^penalty/ and ploffa^ ' blow/ Gk. wXriyi^ ; verdammm^ 
'damn,' L. damnare, la the case of words like Ohg. tdmumiffSn^ 
'admonish,' L. monere^ and tU&n, * destroy/ L. dsler^, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether they were introduced by ChriBtianit7 
or at an earlier period ; they aie noteworthy as expressing ideas 
not peculiar to tiie Bomans. 

Besides these words of popular origin introduced during the 
Ohg. period a number of expreadons of a more learned and 
technical character found their way into the literature, especially 
into translations from Latin. These are of a minor interest. 

In the Middle High Gennan period we meet with new 
elements. The Crusades carry the Germans into the great 
stream of European life. They enter into closer contact with 
their southern neighbours ; the superior culture, the brilliancy 
and refinement of French life, dazzle the German mind. The 
educated ])art of the nation turn their attention to French 
language and French literature ; German lyrical poetry receives 
a fresh impulse from French models, and the Court epics are 
more or less freelv-translated versions of the works of French 
masters. Men like Gotfrid von Strassbui^, the author of 
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Tristan^ go to the extent of iKxlily intro<lucing French verses 
into their ])oetry. The consequence was tliat towards the end 
of tlie twelfth century the German language was inundated by 
a flood of French words ; tlie language of the tournament and 
the chase, of gaming and dancing, of music and poetry, borrows 
its terms from the neighbouring nation, and the introduction of 
a numl^er of objects of luxurj^ necessarily })rings with it their 
foreign names, together with many phrases of etiquette and 
politeness. Many of these only enjoyed a short life ; they 
perished witli the decay of chivalry. Others have remained to 
this day, such as Abenteicerj Fr. aventure ; Banner, * banner,' Fr. 
hannihe; blond, *fair,* Fr. blond; fehlen, 'fail,' Ft. faillir ; Fe% 

* fairy/ Ofr. feie, Fr, cL E. faij ; fdn, ' fine,' Er. fin ; Komturi 

* commander,' Fr. commandeur ; Maniery * manner,' Fr. manihre ; 
Palast, Mhg. jpalas, Fr. palais, * palace ;' Flan, * plain,' Fr. plan; 
Preis, * price, prize,' Fr. prix; twmiermf ' take part in a tourna- 
ment toumer. 

Some indication of the depth of French influence upon 
Qerman at that time is offered by the fact that the Germans 
have adopted from the French language seTeral means of form- 
ing new words ; thus the Mhg. words ^^i^me, rouberie^ vtBcherie 
^JU^ati^ Btivherei^ Fitckerei^ were formed by means of the 
termination from German words, after the model of French 
loan-words like jparfM, vUame, etc. ; verbs in -ieren^ as heUbierm, 
manMeren^ dohrierenf were formed after the model of French 
verbs ending in -ier, modem Frencb -er; and the ending -lei in 
mantherleif vidertei is the French word Uji, Ofr. ki^ which meant 
among other things 'manner.' 

Latin influence continues side by side with French influence 
during the Middle High German epoch, but it is not so strong 
as the latter. As we approach the period of the Benaissance and 
the days of Humanism, Latin again comes to the foreground. 
In the second lialf of the fifteenth century begins a great activity 
in the translation of Latin authors ; in the sixteenth century 
the educated classes speak and write the language of Kome, and 
the native tongue is dospised (the Emperor of the Holy Roman. 
Empire spoke German only to his horse). 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Latin is again 
superseded by French as the language of Court and fashion, not 
a little owing to the fault of the Humanists, who had accus- 
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tomed the Germans to hold their own language in contempt. 
The abundance of French words which now again flood the 
Cierman language is swelled by loans from Italian, though in a 
far smaller degree ; the Italian loan-words comprise chiefly 
musical terms an l commercial expressions. 

In the nineteenth century there is a considerable influx of 
words from English, principally ex2)ressions d^a^^Tl from the 
sphere of political and social life, more especially sporting terms. 
The eastern neighbours of the Germans, the Slavs, contributed 
a small share of words, such as Dolch, * dagger,' Boh.-Pol. inlich; 
Dolmetschy * interpreter,' Russ. tolnvatsch ; DroscKke, * cixb,' Russ. 
droschki ; Greivx^ * boundary,' Pol, granica ; Hallxinke^ ' scoundrel,' 
Boh. holomek ; Knute^ ^ knout,' Russ. hmt ; Kutsche, * coach,' 
Hung, kotsi ; Pdtsche, *whip,' Boh. hi6; Petschaft, * seal,' Boh. 
pecet ; pomadigy * comfortable, slow,' Pol. pomalu ; Sclwps, * ram/ 
Czech skopec; Stieglitz, * goldfinch,' Czech stehlec ; ^oW^* sable,' 
Buss. wbU, The Low Gterman (Platt-dmUeh) expiescdon ScJmrr- 
mwrr comes from Slavonic, though it was originally a Peisian 
word. We find many a word of Slavonic origin besides these in. 
Low and Middle German dialects, the North Tliuringian 
word doiprSf from a Slavonic word meaning ^ good.' The loan- 
words from the other neighbouring nations, the Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes, are quite inconsiderable. 

All the loan-words which we have noticed till now have 
come from nations lying outside the boundaries of the country, 
but belonging to the same group of languages as the German ; 
another set <^ words has been introduced from another &mily of 
languages, the Semitic, but by a race which lives scattered 
throughout the Gterman people, namely, the Jews. The number 
of Hebrew words which have entered the literary language is 
not considerable; such are Obtmer, ^swindler;' Jvbeljahr, 

* jubilee KHmmdbUtUehm, 'the three-card trick,' from gimelf 
the Helnew sign for g and 8, and BUittcheny 'a little card 
Seftacher, * usury j' ichdchten, 'kill, butcher;' but the difibrent 
dialects show a large number of Hebrew words, e.g. acheln^ 

* eat ; ' beduch, * downcast ; ' ganfeUf ^ steal ; ' Kanuf, a term of 
abuse ; hapores^ * broken ; ' Icoscher, ' clean, pure ; ' Makhes, 

* blows;' maimlieln, 'chaffer;' meschagge, 'demented;' Moos^ 

* money ; ' pleite, ' bunkru})t ;' Kehbich, Schjmi, ' profit ; ' 8chniv>8eny 

* fawn, flatter ; ' Sciio/el, ' trash ' Zores, * dispute.' 
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The languages wliicli liave been meatioiied contributed loan- 
woids immediately to the German language ; but a number of 
words have entered the language at secondhand. Thus a con- 
siderable number of Arabic words came through the medium of 
the Romance languages, as Alchymie, * alchemy;* Alma/naehf 
AUjehra^ Alkohol, Admiral, Diwan, * divan Doiume^ 'customs;' 
Havarief ' aveiage ; ' halfatemy * to calk/ eta, and many names of 
new plants and new matenals have been imported from every 
possible language. Many Greek words have come through 
Latin, and some Romance words through English. A curious 
fact is that words hftve been borrowed fiom Romance languages 
which the latter had originally taken from Teutonic, and not 
infrequ^tly the original word and the same in its foreign garb 
exist side by side, e.g. BaUcon, 'balcony,' from the Er. halcony 
which comes from Ohg. ia£b, ' beam,' Qer. BtUkm ; FwaUvxl^ 
'arm-chair,' a French word from Ohg. faldeUuol, orig. 'a folding 
stool' or 'chair,' Qer. FelddvM, a popular corruption of 
FaUstukl; Gage (Fr.), * wages, salary,' and JFeUe, * wager;' 
Oa/rde (Fr.), ^guards,* and Warte, 'watch-tower;' Liste (Fr.), 
' list,* and Leiie, * strip, border ; ' Rang (Fr.), * rank, row,' and 
Ring, *ring;' Biwaky 'bivouac,' is from Ohg. hiwdhty * by-watch ;' 
equipieren, Equipage are connected with Schiff; garta'cren v^-hh 
wainen, *warn,' orig. = * prepare, et[uip;' Loycy 'box in a 
theatre,' witli iMuhe, 'arhour.' 

Foreign influence hecouies less evident when not words them- 
selves are taken over, but the manner of putting words together 
to form new ones. German words have at various times been 
formed in imitation of foreign words, partly in order to make 
the words intelli;^nble, and partly, in more recent times, from a 
conscious endeavour to stem tlic tide of foreign expressions. In 
some cases a word is literally translated, in others its spirit is 
reproduced. Thus, in Oht:. times was formtMl a word (jowaheit 
{riomOy 'man'), to reproduce the idea humanitas ; Olig. (inn- 
herz% after the model of L. 7nisericars, Nbg. hamiherzig ; missay 
* mass,' was rendered by Ohg. santa, ^ that which is sent jrropheta 
by Ohg. fomsago, * the foreteller ; ' apostolus by Ohg. zivelfhoto^ 
'one of the twelve messengers;' hMioOiecay * library,' by Ohg. 
huohfaOy ' book receptacle.' Ohg. jtmgiro, Nhg. Jiinger, * disciple, 
yoimger,* is probably only a free rendering of discipultu. In 
Ohg. works of translation the words ' wahtUchf' ' geww' are used 
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to render the Latin particles auUm^ ergo, igitur, itaque^ ^^rofedo, 
wro, but they never became popular. The German Mystics 
created the words ^fluz, gegmvtmf or tviderwuTf, under^dz to 
render the words emanation oltjectum, and mbjeetum, and in recent 
times appeared Pflegling instead of Ahmnus, VoUcskerrschaft, 
Freistaat, in place of Dm/oikroitie, EepMik^ DraJUherickt, ZerrbUd 
for TeUgramm, KarnhoOur^ and erkeniUlich, ZwitehmfaU for Fr. 
rwonnaxttant, incident 

Many words were not indeed created under foreign influ^ce^ 
but adopted new meanings ; in some cases the original meaning 
was lost. Der Heide, < heaUien,' from die Heide, ^beath/ meant 
originally * he wbo lived in tbe country/ and took its new 
meaning in imitation of L. paganus, from pagiLSf ' village ; ' 
taufeUy 'baptise/ probably meant at first only to *dip/ In the 
sixteenth century hiirgerlich adopted the meaning of 'polite' 
tinder the influence of L. civiliter or Fr. civilemetit ; zerstreut took 
its present meaning of * absent-minded, distracted ' in imitation 
of Fr. didrait, ill Lessing's time; einem den Uof machen is a 
literal translation of Fr.faire la cour a quehpCwi ; and antivorteii, 
used in the sense of ' answer to, correspond with/ shows the in- 
lluencii of L. resjxyndere, 

German Syntax was infliu'iiced especially by Liitin, in a 
smaller drgree by French. Of Latin constructions the so-called 
Accusative with the Infinitive enjoyed most favour ; it was 
occasionally used by Ohg. translators, hardly at all in the Mhg. 
period, but very frequently from the second half of the fifteenth 
century, and was by no means confined to works of translation. 
In l%euerdank^ an epic poem of the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, we find * nym (nimm) zu dir den Gesellm dein, 
dm du weist verschwiegen zu sein/ = * whom you know to be dis- 
creet^' or ' Der Held aniwortt : ich red on spot (dhme SpoU)^ Tndch 
gewesm sein in groster NatJ This construction continues iu 
use till the eighteenth century, and we find it occasionally 
in Lessing, e.g. ^die HuaterstHeke die er so voUkonmen naeh 
dem Gesckmaeke seines Parterres «u sein urGmUe^ =s 'which he 
judged to be, etc' In the language of to^y this construc- 
tion is no longer permitted ; ieh M^e %hn konmen is a genuine 
old German construction. But in the frequently-used construc- 
tions like dein Bruder von dem ich wrtheilcy doss er reieh ist^ » 
'whom I judge to be rich/ for den ieh fikr reich hdUsj we 
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may see an endeavour to render the Latin Accusative with the 
Infinitive. 

Tlie Latin so-calk^d Ablative Absolute is a very convenient 
construction. The Teutonic language originally possessed some- 
thing similar to it, but lost it at a very early period. Through- 
out the different periods of High German we observe attempts 
to repix)duce it ; the Old High German translators frequently 
made use of it. In Modern German French influence was 
added to Latin, and the strange construction was imitated in two 
ways ; firstly by a kind of Accusative Al)Solute, e.g. * dieses 
Geschiift berichtigty eikn alls iHatihalter nock thrm Framnzeny' 
Scliiller ; * das geschehen, liiinge die JEntscheiduTig vmh dem Konige 
abl Dahlmaim ; secondly, by means of the pxepoaition nack 
and the dative, usually an ill-sounding construction, e.g. * nocfc 
a/ii^geiwbenefm KiosUTy Qoethe ; ' iMLch genom/nm/em AbsMeds wm 
sdnem Frmnde,* Sdiiller; *nach dem abgesehditUltm Joek der 
BJSmeri J. Qrimm. 

On the whole, the influence of Latin syntax upon Qerman 
has not been for good ; to it must be traced the great predilec- 
tion which the modem German shows for the insertion of sen- 
tences one within another, and for intricacies of style. Many 
other peculiarities of Latin construction have been imitated at 
various periods, but without taking root ; at no time perhaps 
was this more the case than in the last century, at the time 
when works of science and learning were beginning to be written 
in German. 

French influence upon the syntax has been less strong than 
Latin, l)y reason of the greater similarity of character which 
German and French have to one another than either of them 
has to Latin, in consequence of which French had less to offer 
which might be of profit. An imitation of French convStruction 
is seen in a sentence like von hier aus id es, doss man dm wcitesten 
Blick iihcr Paris hat, where a part of the sentence is brought into 
prominence by changing the order and adding es ist {c^est d^ici, 
etc.) It is doubtful whether the expression sein wm, in attri- 
buting a quality, as Friedrich V, war von einem freien v/nd 
aufgeivecJcten Geiste, vieler Herzensgiitey einer himiglichen Freige^ 
bigkeitf is due to French or to Latin influence. French expres- 
sions are frequently imitated in newspaper German, though few 
of them are adopted hj the people, e.g. Gefahr lateen {cmrit 
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risqw), von langer Hmd {de lomjiie main). In South-west Ger- 
many the phiase es mouM sdi/Sn Wdikr (il fait beau temps) is not 
uncommon. 

Among the Germans of Austria expressions are not infre- 
quently heard which betray the proximity of the Slavonic 
liinguage. 

Prmuncia/tion and Aceentuatian of Loan-words, 

Words of foreign origin may Tx^ treattMl in Gcrni.in in two 
ways : cither they are made to adapt tlieniselves to the German 
manner of pronunciation and accentuation, and become thoroughly 
naturalised, or they are preserved as far as possible in their ori- 
ginal foreign shapes. Frequently one and the same word is 
treated now in one way now in tiie other. 

The hrst mode of treatment was on the whole the earlier in 
. point of time, whilst in later times the tendency was to pay 
more consideration to tlie foreign language. Thus the words 
adopted during the Old High German period took the form of 
native words ; these foreigners are hardly to be recognised as 
such) and theur removal would be neither needful nor possible. 
Of Uie words introduced in the Middle High German period 
very few have become naturalised ; the majority of them still 
retain their original shape almost unchanged. The reason of 
this difference is not indeed that the language is less capable of 
making foreign words its own, but is explained by the difference 
mentioned above, between popular loan-words and words of 
learned or literary origin. A word which the man of educa- 
tion borrows from a foreign language in these days strikes him 
over and over again as a foreign word, and is repeatedly restored 
to its original shape if it begins to deviate from it. But if the 
word penetrates to the people then it will become naturalised as 
easily as it did fifteen liundred years ago. 

Tlie greatest contrast between German words and great num- 
bers of words burrowed from Greek, Latin, and Frencli lies in 
the accentuation. The Teutonic languages as a rule accent the 
first syllable, Greek and Latin accent now one now the other 
syllable, in French the accent is on the last syllable. In the 
Old High German time the native accentuation was trans- 
ferred to loan-words; in this way alone could, e.g., the Latin 
words rnmast^riim, mon^ ^aldtium result in the forms Miin- 
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steVy Miinzey Ifah. In the Middle Hij^h German time we find 
both Gennan and foreign accentuation side by side ; Fr. la han- 
niere appeared both as hdnier and as banm'y whence came the 
double forms Nh«^^ Banner and Panier. In modern times the 
foreign accent is retained as a rule ; some words have even a 
shifting accent, e.g. Professor — ProfessOreUy Atlas — Atlanten. It 
must not, however, be forgotten, in considering individual words, 
that words are not always borrowed immediately from the lan- 
guages to which they originally belonged ; thus the dermans 
accent the names Menelduiy ThemUtoklcs, Oedip^is in the 
Latin manner, and not according to the Greek, Menilaus, 
Tlwmutoklesy Oedipiis. In >vords like KathoHky Murik, Protestdnty 
the French model has been followed ; but worda are not of in- 
ficequent occurrence which are accented Bometimes as in Latin, 
sometimes as in French^ e^g. FkUnihnen — Pkdnom^ Arithm^ik — 
AritkiMtfkfMetaphjnk — Metaphyt^, Again* the words ilit<^(ftl0^ 
Poli^ MathenuUfky are accented on the last syllable^ but their 
derivatiyes, omiipdihiBeh^ pclUM^ malhemdtitch, on the penulti- 
mate. When there are double forms like ^d$ue and StaMte^ 
, Fhysik and PAysft side by side, it is doubtful whether the accen- 
tuation of the first syllable is- of Latin origin, or whetiier the 
Qerman manner has prevailed, for the latter case still frequently 
ooeuTS in tiie present day, as in lAeuimumtj KdmewU, (/eean, 
SchdrhJtan, Some words have an uncertain accent, as A'djeJdiv 
or AdjektiVy rnfinitiv or InfinitiVy Kdvallerie or KavallerU ; some- 
times we hear BiireaUy JJineVy SofqKTy sometimes Bureait, Din^Vy 
Souper. Tlie North German has a preference for accenting the 
last syllable, the South German for accenting the root-syllable ; 
the Swiss even go so far jis to accent Cofisiney IlOtel^ Pdrterrey on 
the first syllable. This difference of trcixtnient of foreign words 
by North and South Germans is exjdained by the fact that tlu; 
former attach more importance to correct pronunciation than 
the latter, and so take more pains to retain the foreign accent ; 
according to their own ideas of correctness, of course, for as a 
matter of fact neither the North Grerman's strong accentuation 
of the final syllable, nor the more careless pronunciation of the 
Southerner, can do justice to the true French accent* 

Similar difficulties present themselves in the 'reproduction of 
individual sounds. In general the German reproduces a foreign 
word with the sounds as they affect his ear; sometimes. 
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though less frequently, so as to give the individual letters their 
sound as in German, e.g. Lieutenant (pr. Loitenant), and Tocist, 
in which o and a are very frequently pronounced separately. 
But it often happens that the Germaii has no Bound correspond- 
ing to a foreign sound, so that a word can only be copied with 
difficulty or not at all. In such cases the word is pronounced 
with the sound which most nearly resembles the sound in 
question ; in loan-words adopted by the people such is invari- 
ably the case, but the educated usually s^ve with persevering 
minuteness to master the strange sound. The Ohg. w bad a 
sound which differed considerably both from that of Modem 
German and &om that of Latin ; so the Latin v was frequently 
rendered by the sound off, e.g. VeUehen^ a diminutive of Veil^ L. 
viola; Vesper^ L. vetpera; Vogt, L. voeatus; Kafuj, L. cavea. 
Again, at one period of Old High German the language possessed 
no sound corresponding to the Latin long and this sound is 
rendered in loan-words as long t, e.g. L. feria is in Ohg. vtra, 
Nhg. Feier ; L. creta, is Ohg. crvJa, Nhg. Krcide. The same 
thing occurs to tliis day ; thus the French mute e is rendered 
by the German i\ which differs somewhat from the former, as 
in Gruppe, Fr. (jroupej Rhone., JJagaye^ Ga<je^ etc. ; the French 
nasal sound is frequently rendered by ?i, or as in 
Mamardej Iuiikj, Tamhur^ Fr. tambour; the French liquid 
sounds {n-mouille and l-mouille) present special difliculties ; to 
(jn is usually given the sound of ?r?/, as in Champagne, Cham- 
payner, and l-iiwidlle' appears sometimes as piu'e 1, as in the 
South German pronunciation of houteille, fauteuil {Bude'lj 
Fotohl\ sometimes as Ich, aa in the mouth of the North German 
(Bvielch, Fotolch), or again as il; thus DetaU, Email would 
rhyme in South German pronunciation with HeU^ TeiL 

In spite of differences of this kind, one is in the majority of 
cases enabled to know what was the sound of the foreign 
language to which a certain sound corresponds, and what stage 
of development a foreign word had reached at the time of its 
being borrowed ; and thus the comparison of sounds offers a 
means of determining the period in which a word was borrowed. 
Latin c before eori was till about the seventh century of our 
era pronounced like afterwards like German z; from this we 
may conclude that words like KeUer^ L. eeUarium; Kerbd^ 
' cherviV L. caerefoHum ; Ki/ndu^ L. cerasus; KtiU, L. citta, were 
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borrowed at an earlier period than, e.g., Kren::, L. cruam, and 
Zins, L. c£nsHS, Again, words like Panier, Vi\ hanniere ; 
Eappier, Fr. rajjiere, must have been borrowed at an earlier 
period than Barierey lAnere^ Fr. hamhrt^ luikre, for the fonuer 
correspond to an earlier French pronunciatioiL with the accent 
on the i, 'fere. 

Not infrequently from the inflexion which a foreign word 
took in German we may form conclusions as to its mode of 
inflexion in the original language. Loan-words in general 
joined the class of words whose &ial and inflexional syllables 
mostly resembled their own, and .at the same time took the 
same gender. Thus Latin words in -aritm joined the class of 
Ohg; masculine nouns ending in -ari, and themselves became 
. masculine, e.g. Ohg. heUan^ Nhg. KeUer^ masc, from L. cel/onum, 
neut.y and Ohg. toCari^ Nhg. WeUur^ masc^ from L. vk<iinvmy 
neut., joined the dass of words like Ohg. Urari, Nhg. Lehrer ; 
Ohg. 9erfbar% Nhg. Sch/reiber, Fr. U groupey le r4Uy etc, and all 
the substantives with the masculine ending -age became feminine 
in German, die Gruppe, die Rolk, die EtayCy die Equipage, etc., 
after tlie model of die Bitten die GahCy etc. Attempts have been 
made, thougli unrea.sonably, to restore words to their original 
gender, e.g. der lihmie is sjmetimes heard on the 2»art of purists 
instead of die Iihoue, Fr. le l\h6ne. The gender of hjan- words 
was often determined by otlier circumstiince.s than formal 
resemblance, namely, by the existence in German of words with 
the same or a like nu aning. Thus Kadaver, from L. cadaver, 
neut., followed the gentler of drr Leiclimtm; Mavcr, L. mnrus, 
masc, that of die Wand; Niimmer, L. Humerus^ masc, that of 
die Zahl ; Libcll, L. libella, fern., that of das B\Lch; PudeVy Fr. la 
poudre, that of dcr Raub ; the Viennese say die Tramway on 
account of die F/erdebahiiy the German word for the same thing. 
Not always^ however, did any definite words or classes of words 
offer themselves as models ; in such cases the gender is often 
wayering, and .it is difficult to fix a nile. Thus the French 
nouns which are used with the article h are in German some- 
times masculine, sometimes neuter. In Middle High Qerman 
these words more frequently retained their original gender than 
in modem times ; compare the older loan-words der Hamiiehy 
Fr. le hamais; der Pakut, Fr. le ptUaie; der Preig, Fr. le prtXy 
with the later ones^ doe BanhOtf doe BakiiiUonf das Bcuquet^ 
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Dejeuner^ Diner, Filet, Fort, Gilcf, Journal, Falais, Regimmt^ etc*, 
Fr. Ic banquet, le hatnillon, le bouquet, etc. 

A few loan-words are still used in two genders, e.g. der 
Owr and das Chor, der Moment and das Moment, der Parfiim 
and das Parfiim. Words endinj^ in -at were until the most 
recent times all trwited as neuter words, because a great number 
of them had that gender in Latin {-atum) ; but of late the purists 
have endeavoured to restore such worcU aa das Konsulaty das 
Fatriarchat, to their original masculine gender. 

When foreign words have once become living German words 
they are subject to the same fate as native words ; their sounds 
change like the latter, and by comparing these changes we 
obtain a new means of determining their chronology. Thus L. 
pavOf planta^ portct, have become in German, J^aUf Pflanze, 
PfofU; the sound |? changed under the influence of tiie second 
LoAOmBihidmng to $f; these words must consequently have 
been adopted before the operation of that law had ceased. On 
the other hand/ Feck, L. pix^ picem ; Petn, L. poena ; Filgrim, L. 
peregrinus, in which the sound p remained, only entered the 
language after the second Lauiimichidmng had run its course. 
And as in native words, so also in loan-words we may observe 
the tendency to make them more intelligible by bringing them 
into connection with better known woixls or sound-groups ; this 
was done either by composition witli native words, e.g. Bihelbuch, 
Gk. /3L(3Xtoi', 'book/ and Buch, M)Ook;' Damhirsch, L. dama, 
* deer,' and Hirsch, *hart;' Grenzmark, Pol. yranica, and Marie, 
'boundary;' Maulesel, L. mulns, 'mule,' and Esel, 'ass,' in 
which both parts of the compounds mean about the some thing ; 
or by folk-etymological transformation, e.g. Armbrust, L. arcu- 
balista ; Odermmnig^ ' agrimony,' L. agriimnia ; (Joldcrejne^ £. 
cold cream, etc. 

From the alcove it follows naturally that loan-words are liable 
to change their meanings as well as native words ; thus dichtm 
has a very different meaning from L. dictare, 'dictate ;' Fein, 
< torment,' from L. poem, * penalty/ FfiUze, 'puddle, slough,' 
from L. puteus, *welL' 
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a (orthography), Si) 
a-stems (nouns), 100 
&i change to 6, 

a (pronunc.X TOj (Umlaut), Sfi 

Abdrucke, Sfl 

Abend (afternoon), 52 

AbendtkeueVi 4fi 

Abenteuer, 46^ 163 

aber, 131 

abervialSf IM 

if/irf aZ>er, 131 
abge/eimti IS 
Abgeord7ieienhau8f Ql 
abgeschcAerif 122 
abgeschmackty 111 
ahhandeiiy \Q2 

Ablative case, 134 ; absolute, 167 
Ablaut, 82^ 109, 112, 115, 116, 117 
abprosseny fiS 
abrusten, fiS 

Abstract ideas, expressed by con- 
crete, 52 
Abt, 162 
alnoehren, 52 
abwesendf 125 

Accentuation, cause of phonetic 
change, 7, 82, 83, 8i_j in Nhg., 
71-75 ; of loan-words, 168, 169 

Accusative case, 130, 134, 135 ; 
with Infinitive, IM ; absolute, 
157 

achdn (dial. ), IM 
U/M {echt\ 4S 
Address, modes of, 54, 55 
Adject ivt 169 

Adjectives (decl.)> 107-109 ; (syn- 
tax), 128, 136. 137 
Admiral t IM 



Adverbs, 129, 13Q 
Affe, 97 
Affricate, 14 
ag, change to el, 86 
AhnCy 97 
Aehre^ 93 
ai, from ei, 72 
albem, 62 
AlchimiCy 165 

Alemanic dialects, boundary of, 12 
Alemans, 10, 11, 12 
Algebra J 165 
Alkohd, 165 
aU (already), 22 
alldieweil, 59 
allein, 86 
allenthalben, 129 
allerdings, 131 
aUerleif ILE. 
Alliteration, 48, Sfi 
^/TnanacA, 165 
^/mosen, 162 
35 

Alsace, 23 
^/tor, Ifil 
<5iZter, 8ft 
altfrankischy gft 
Altmeistevy 6S 
aw. (in Lg.), 136 

Analogy, changes by, 41-45. 50. 63 

78, 85, 114, 121. m 
anerkenne {=erkenne an), 22 
Angebindej QQ. 
Angles, 10, 11, 12 
Anglo-Saxon, lOj poetry, 48 
59 

an^jr^^, 12B 

Anke (butter), IM 
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A7iker, lilQ 
Anlaut, 5 

Anreini, see Alliteration 

Antipathies 169 

antipathisch, It? 9 

antvx)rt€n^ lfi6 

anwesend, 125 

Arabic loan-words, 

Ar/el (dial.), Si 

Argot, 54. 

Argwohuj 79 

Arithnietik, lfi9 

-ariumt Latin wonis in, 171 

^em (dial.), &1 

Armbrustf 47 

annherzi {bcirmherzig), 1 <n^> 

Article, m 

Aryan, see Indo-European 

Aspirates, 4 ; shifting of, 5 
Assimilation, 85 
Association of ideas, 46, 48^ 4S 
-a<, gender of words in, 122 
Ateniy 79 
1^ 

yle//j; (dial.), 2fi 

au, from u, 20, 36, 76j from on, 77 ; 

Umlaut of, 
au (en), from ciu, 72 ; Umlaut of au, 

m 

auch loenn, 133 
AuerochsCf 11 
auf, IM 
au/gedunserif S8 
Ange, 98, 23 
aw5, 59, IM 
Auslaut, 14 
ausmdrgeluy 85 

Austrian dialect, 28j provincialisms, 
21 

b, shifts to p, S ; in Middle German, 
15 

BackCf S5 

BagagCy 1 70 

Balkeny 97, 155 

Baltic Sea provinces, S3 

bammeltif 67 

Bawrf, 55, 94 

Bangigkeitj 5S 



Bankett, Hi 
Banner, 163, IM 

BarierCy 171 
barmen^ 52 
hannherzig^ 165 
^r5, Barsch, 187 
Baschi (dial.), 60 
basen, QQ. 
BataiUon, 171 
/irtwer, 31, 95 
liatmi, Biiume, 71 
Baumgarten, 55 

Bavarian dialect, boundary of, 12 
Bavarians, 10, 11, 12 
/iec^r, 155 

Becken, 58 
bedeuten^ 122 
Bedienter, 52 
bedingeUy ()3 
«»erft«;^ (dial.), 154 
be/eklenj 59 
(^A) be/itidlich, 32 
beginnen, 114 
begreifeii, 59 
behend^y 102 
beherzigetif 5S 

beitragen (an), 31 
bemuhend {=peinlich), SI 
5eri7, 81j 90 
bescheideUf 115 
besdi^oererif 111 
besonnen, 52 
bestallerif 112 
beioegeny 112 
bh, shifts to b, 5 
BibeWuch, 122 

Bible, Luther's translation, 22 
iiVtew, 114, no, 125 
bimjneln, Gl 
bimunigdn (Ohg.), 162 

116, 117, 120, 125 
fitVAvj, 38 
Bime, 15Q 
^n7/er, 58 
bittersiiss, 55 

(Ohg.), 160 
Biioak, 155 
blaserij 115 
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Udtteln (slang), M 
Blatter, 2S 
blaugran, 65 
bleibeny 12fi 
bleicheti y 52 
blo7id, 

Bloter {di&\.\ 21 
Bluet (dial.), i8 
BliUhe, 103 
Blutigel, 47 
Bogen, 91 
Bohemia, IS 
biihmische Ddr/er, 60 
JBom, afi 

jBo^e, 89, 95i 96^ 97, 98^ 103^ IPS 
Bouquetty 171 
Bmiteille, 170 

Brandenburg, becomes German, IS 
Braterif 97 
brateUf 115 
braun, 77 

Brdutigam, 68^ 102 
brechetif 118 

Brechung, 81, 82, 91. 112. 113. 114, 
123 

brenneHf 80, 111 

^m/, m 

bringen, 112, 121 
BrisCy 35 

Britain, language of, 10 
J5ro<, 31 
Bruder, IS^ 103 
Brunnen, 36^ 92 
Bru7ist, 5L 63 
BTUstkarh, 58 
^wa6 (dial. ), 7S 
^wcA, 92 
i?McA€, 38 
Biichse, Ifil 
^wcA/, 35 
J5?<eft (dial.), 78 
JSiieW (dial. ), 26 
^O/iZ, 87 

buoh/dz, 165 
Bureau, 169 
iJur^r, 1113 
Burge, 97 
Burgemeister, li)2 
burgerlicli, 166 



Burgundians, 10, 11, 12 
Bursche, 61 
b 'ussen, HI 
jBwWcr, 35, 160 
Butterbrot, 65 

c, Latin, 170 
causeway (E.), 46 

Celtic, proper names, 151 ; influence 

upon German, 158, 15S 
ch, from k, 15 ; represents thi*ee 

sounds in German, 69 ; in Aus- 

laut, 85 
CTumpagtWy 170 

Chancery, Imperial, 28, 2Sl ; Saxon, 
28, 29 

Change of meaning, 56-64 
Charlemagne, 11, 12 
die/{F,), 54 
-cfien, dimin. ending, 26 
chl, 12 

choose (R), 121 
Chor, 122 

Christianity, its influence on German, 

161, 162 
cht, for ft, 36 
Composition, 64-66 
Compound words, accentuation of, 

73-75 

Concessive clauses, 140 
Conditional clauses, 140 
Conjunctions, 130-132 
Conjunctive mood, 139-142 
Consecution of tenses, 141, 142 
Consonant changes, 84-87, 120, 121 
Consonant stems, 95-98, 99, 108 
Court language, see Schriftsprache 
Cousiney 169 
cray-Jish (E. ), 46 
crida (Ohg.), 12Q 
Czech, encroaches on German, 23 

d, shifts to t, 6j in High German, 
16 ; after n, s, §6 

ila, 132 

Dach (in metaphor), 61 
Dag (dial.), 21 
Danihirsch, 122 
damity 86 
Danish, 9 
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daruirty 8fi 

d€L88y ISI 

Dative case, 134^ 13fi 
Daumerif 97 
JkiunCy 161 
davoUf 8fi 
deckeuy 111 
Declension, 88^ 

ce«w<T, 55, 104^ 105^ 107 
DefeuneTf 122 
denken, 112, 121 
Denkntalf 5l5 

c?er (demon.), 107, 108i 1^ ; 

(relat.), 129 ; (art), m 
ffcr, rfir ( = ihr)y 105 
«icr- (for er-), 21i 
derschlagen (dial.), 26 
deSj dessert, 55^ 107 
deshalhy 107 
deswegen, 107 
/)etot7, 12Q 

Deutschordensland, IS 
dh, shifts to d, 5 
dif dik (dial.), 105 
Dialects, 25 ; how they arise, 41, 
ii 

dichUn, 172 

JHckkopf, SI 

c?i«fcr, 107, lai 

dihen (Mhg.), 52 

Diminutive terminations, 2^ 

Diner, 169, 121 

Ding, 63, 88^ 92, 94 

dingen, 122 

Ditoan, IM 

Dolch, 164 

Dolmetschf 164 

/>07», 2 

c^orp (Lg.), 6 

Douane, 165 

Double consonants, 70 

dowre (dial.) IM 

Drache, Drachen, 97, 1^ 

Drahthericht, Ififi 

dreizehrif 65 

Dn««Z, Si 

Droschke, IM 

Dnicke, 91 



Dual number, 104, 105 
/)iine, 35, 1^ 
dUnken, 112, 121 
</MrcA, IM 
durchhlduen, 68 
durchlaiLcht, 
rfur/e», 52. 123. 121 

e, terminal sound in Nhg., ITj IS ; 
plural ending, 49 ; Umlaut of a, 
80 ; change to i, 81^ 113, 114 ; 
French, 12Q 

£ (Lg.) = Mhg. ei, ie, 20 ; Latin, USl 

e-stems (verbs), 110, 112 

East Teutonic, 8^ 10. 

Eber, 89^ 91, 92 

echt, Ml M 

Ecke, 52 

ehe, 86. 131. 132 

eA^r, 86 

ehr (dial.), 26 

ei, from i^ 20, 36^ 76 ; pronuncia- 
tion, 25, 70 ; change to ai, 77 ; 
from ag, 86 

-ei; accent of words in, 22 

Eicke^ IQZ 

Eiland, 46, 47, 86 

eijf, 46 

em, 133 

Eindriicke, 91 

einfUltig, 62 

einladen, 52 

Einiide, 16 

einsehen, 5S 

einst, 86, 129 

Elefant, m 

Elenthier, 53 

Ellipsis, 11 

em (dial.), 26, 1115 

Email, 170 

emp/angen, 86 

evipfehlen, 86 

empjinden, 86 

empfindsam, 63 

-en, plural ending, 50 

A'n^e, 88, 98, 99 

endlich, 133 

^n<7^/, 162 

e7iA; (diaL), 105 

entgegev, 131 
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entuiiigy Ho, iijii 
entrucfct, 


/V>J^«y,M At At r,7 <?o OA 

jcUireny 40, 44, o/ , do, oU 


£^jLt IL ----- M «.« 4.. O 1 

rannnanny hi 


entivedeTf 131 
entzioeif oo^ iiii2 


'V^h^* Q1 1 AO 

ranrt, ql^ iOa 


VisU^^ OA 1 AO 

ranrtey oOj liLi 


Equipage^ loo, IZl 


/aw, S5 


equiptcreUy ifia 


rcUkey y/j laJi 


CA" (pron.), 106, Uil 


falleny Ua 


(= you), 


falteriy 121 


- 1 1 > J: rA AO AO 

-er, plural euding, 50^ 92, 21> 


tcuistuhly Ifia 




rainiltey oh. 


eroosetif 112 


fatigeny llOy 12a 


e roost f 1 rz 


Fassungy 53 


hrae, 81j J 00 




Erdenleoen, 100 


rautemly 165, 170 


£fra€nsonn^ ISlil 


jecMeny 1 1/ 


erfasserif a2 


ITT- L J ^ /IT 

Fenae, 01 


* *f 1 J 

ergiessetiy 114 


jehleny 163 


ernaoen, ol^ i lo 


fy.^ 1 <IO 


erinnerity 31^ 59 


I'eten 162, 170 


erkapeniy tia 


/^e^gre, 159 


erkenntlichy Ififi 


/ei7^ 163 


erkiesetiy 121 


jeinay 12o 


erlaucht, 112 


jemdlichy 62 




jexsty oil 


erlosciierii VIZ 


V^U 01 A1 AO 

raa, olj yjj 93 


ennangelu, 135 


reiastunly loa 


-er?t, adjective ending, 49 


Felsennasey 58 


erschreckeny o^ l^iJi 


Fensterscheibey 5S: 


7'-.!. 

erspriesslichy tm 


/'era (for Pferd)y lii 


enodhnen, UiS 


TTT 01 A*T 

rergCy 81^ 2Z 


^pron.), lOo, IJI, laa 
65 (dial.), 1115 


Jertigy ol 




essen, 14 




hssetu 61 


Feuerahrunsty 57, 63 


Esstg, loO 


reuerscneiHy oa 


LUigey 171 


Feuertau/e, fia 


etioaSy 


Feuerwasser, 65 


etioelcliery 128 


rt^C/, 172 


eu, froiu 11 (iu), 20, 36, 70 j from 


jliUJUrty 44, 114, 117 


ou, LL I Umlaut oi au, iiiz 


rmkey vi 


euer^ eurer^ 104, 107 


Finnish influence, 15B 


iii/er Gnaden, 


FwcA, 83 


i?u6r Uoheit, 55 


Ftschereiy 163 


Eulenspiegdeiy 61 


rttltgy 00 


^if^iif* crt\t\i\t*i^ f\€ TTi^oTinli Wrtwlvc 111 1 ^ 




Extension of meaning, 52 


FlcLschenhcilsy 58 
Flauiiiy 161 


f, from p, 5j 15j unaffected in second 

shifting, la ; for Latin v, 170 
/ahly Sii 


fleclUeUy 118 


Flemish language, 23 


./Zte<7e«. 82, 114, 119, 12fi 
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fliessejiy 111 
^Fluh, Zh 

Folk-etymology, 45-48, 112 
forasago (Olig. ), liiS 

forlorn (E.), VZl 
^FirrU 112 

Fracht, M 

fragen, 31, 50. 109, 110, 122 

Franconiau dialect, boundary of, iL 

Franke, SI 

Frankcn, 92 

Franks, 10^ IL 12j 12 

Fran, 100, 102. 11^ 

Frauenzimmery lil 

freeze (E.), 1^ 
freilicht 131 
freislichj S2 
Freistaal, IM 
freundlich, fifi 
f revel, 55 

/'Vierfe, Frieden, 3L 83, 02 

Friedel, (ii 
friedlicfh S3 

friercn, 121 
>ricse^, 121 

Frisian dialect, Hi proper names, 

146 
Frisians, lii 
frommen, 55 
/''/•McA^, 152 
ft, change to clit, M 
Flicks, 7 

/'^e^er (dial.), 29 
42 

i'We, 82 

(for r/und), 

/•«/•, 81 
Fiirst, 122 

14, 112 
Futter, 29 

Future tense, 137. 138 

g, shifts to k, 6j in German, 16^ 

in Low German, 85 
Gage, 165^ 120 
Gallusthory ifi 
Gaming expressions. 59 
ganfen (dial.), 13A 
gar, 84 



Garde, 165 
garnieren, 1115 
(7ar^e«, 5, 92 
Gartenlxtum, 65 

G'asse, lilO 
Gassenhuhe, 100 
(7(w^ 88, 90, 91, 96^ 22 
f/a«e, 22 
(/aK, 62 
Gauner, 164 
</a?<?w (dial.), 118 
rjfff., pretix, 126 

qehdren, 5, 81 ^ ^ ^ 

r^eftew, 10, 78, 79, 81, 84, 113, m, 

lis 

gebieten, 126 

6'e6i w 8L 89, 94, 95, 98, m 
gcl)oien, 29 
gebraucken, 55, 12fi 
gedackt, HI 
Gedanke, 92 
gedeihen, 119. 121 
gediegen, 121 
Gefahr lav/en, 152 
^^/a/<en, 115, 122 
Gefdngniss, til 
G^yi/tZt;, 81, 2A 
Gf/it^r^, 94. 
/7e(/CH?<J«fr/(Mhg.), 16fi 

SI 

27. 85, 115, 124, 125 

(/e^Z (dial.), 85 
Gcige, 
(?eiJJ^ 2i 
Gclage, 25 
(7f/(«;tr^ 43, 112 
Gelande, 24 
85 

Gelbschnahel, 61, 132 
GelbsHcht, 48 
gelegentlich, 86 
Gcleise, 52 
gelingen, 117 
gelobte Land das, 42 
gelten, 22 

Gemeine, Qemeinde, 55 
Gemiith, 25 

Gender of words in -eur, 13j of 
loan-words, 121 
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genie^sen, 135 

Genitive case, 134^ 135, IM 
Genossy 55 
Gepfiogenheitt ^ 
Ger, fiZ 

gerades Weges, IM 
gerben, 57, 84 

German lau(;iiage, its extent, 1 ; a 
branch of Teutonic, 2 ; boundaries 
of, 13 

gem {Mhg. begehren)j 52 
Gerste, 23 

GesandteTy AhgesandteVy 52 
Gesang, 85 
Geschlechty 81 
GeschmeidCy 04 
geschweige dciss, 133 

Gesellschafty 55 
gesotteiiy IS 
Gestade, 95 
GetreidCy M 
getrostf m 
getodhreiif 52 
gewisSy 131. Ifi5 
GeioHlbey ai 
gh, shifts to g, 5 
(?t:/?, 84 
(3W«<, 122 
«7t< (O.S.), lil4 

GlavJb€y a2 
gleicheiiy Hfl 
Gletsckevy 35 
glimmen^ 117 
Glosses, 12 
(?/«cA:, 25 
1113 

Gnad* dir Golty 68 

Goldcreme, 122 

GoldgrdbeVy 65 

Goldmenschy 65 

gomaheit (Ohg.), 165 

Gothic language, 8, 9, lOj 17, 115 

Goths, 8^ 9 

eVor/; 89, 96 

Grammatical change, 12Q 
^r€W, 52 
Grenzej 164 



Grenzmarkf 122 
(?rc<e, 6D 
griazn (dial. ), 23 
(7rt7/€, 57, 59, im 
Grimm's Law, 4ji6 ; apjiarent ex- 
ception to, 6i2 
Grummety 86 
Grilnspecht, 137 
GruppCy 170, 171 
G^u<2e, ini 
flruo^ (dial. ), 28 
guerre (F.), 13 
S^Mc^ (dial. ), 23 
gulden y 55 

^^M/, IM 

r/u<M MutheSy lil9 

h, from k, 5 ; unaffected by second 
shifting, 15 ; in Inlaut and Ans- 
laut, 45, 85 ; disappears between 
vowels, 82 

h4jd)en (conjug.), 112 ; (syntax), 
138. 139 

Habicht, 152 

Haferiy 35^ 92 

-hafty adjective ending, 66 

Uagy 86 

Hain, 55, 62. 8^ 
halbery 137 
hcUbieren, 133 
Ilally 52 
Ilalle, 62 
halleriy 52 

Haller (the ix)et), 30, 62 
HaUunkCy 164 
Ilalrth 83 
JSTo/j, 83, 94 
Hammer, 92 
Hampfel (dial.), 84 
Handy \Q2. 

{von langer) Hand, IfiS 
Handchen, 26 
Hdndeken (dial.), 23 
handgehaht, 31 
Handle (dial. ), 26 
(dial.), 26 
(rfen) Handschvh werfen, 60 
Handwerk, 83 
iTan/, 153 
hangen, 11.^ 
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HanSy 

llarfe, IM 

llarfentoiiy 100 

Harke, Sfi 

Harnischy 171 

{in) Ilarnisch geratherif 02. 

Hase, 91 

hauen, 113. 115 

HaupU 53, 6L 23 

jffrtM^, 20, 36, 

Hausbeseriy 01 

Hauser, ^ 

HaiUy S3 
Havarie, IfiS 

/ie5en, 6, 55, 81. 116. 118. m 
Hebrew loan-words, IM 
Heide, 83, 100, IM 
heidnischy £3. 
Heirath, 10 
heissen, 57, 115, 12fi 

Ae//ew, 10, uL 120, m 

Heliand, 104, 131 , 
hellj 57 
kelldiinkely Oh. 
Hemd, OS 

(dial. ), 25 
herahminderrif 52 
//ercfe, 81 
7/err, 2fi 
Herrschafty 01 
Herz, 5, 55, 61^ 98, 93 
Herzog, 78, 83, 9fi 
Herzogenstundy 96 
Hessians, 10, llj 12 
Heun€y 71 
Heuschreckej g2 
/ie 36 
7ite, /dier, 86 

High German, territory of shifted t, 

14 ; boundary of, 13. 
HivibeerCy Sfi 
HimmeU 70, 83^ 91, ^2 
himmlisch, 83 
IIindi7if 55 
hititerrilckSy 9S 
irirte, 8L aS 
hitzen, 52 



hi, 12 

/wcA, 45, 85 

Hochdeutsch, see Schriftsprache 
Hochton, 74, 83i 92, 2fi 

(<fen) Hof machetij 166 
Hoffart, Sfi 
Hohlkopfy S3 
holen, 62 
ZfoZfe, lOQ 
Hollenldnn, 65 
IJollenslra/e, S5 
Homonyms, 52, 53 
Ao/ew, 44, 45, 52, 111 
//orn, S3 
/Tor/, 62 
i/o<€^, 162 

(dial.), IS 
88, 92, 93^ 94, 25 
Humanists, 24, 163 
Ihcndsriickt 98 
Hiine, 71 

i, cause of Umlaut, S2 ; from e, 81j 
113. Ill 

i, change to ei, 20^ 36, 40, 26 ; 

from ie, 77, 28 
-i, diminutive ending, 26, 115 
i-stems (nouns), 90-94, 100. Ifi2 
i-stems (verbs), 110, 111, Ufi 
Icelandic, 9 
ich, 15i 161 

ie, change to ij, 20, 22 ; pronuncia- 
tion, 69, 20 ; from iu, 82 
-ie, substantive ending, 163 
-ierejif verb ending, 72, 158, 163 
-igeTiy verb ending, 19 
ikry 54, 104. 105, 106. 107 
Imbiss, 40, S6 
Ivime, 101 

Imperative mood, 139 

imp/erif IQQ 

in, 131 

indem, 132 

Indicative mood, 139 

Indo - European language, 2 ; its 

sounds, 3-4 ; accentuation, 7 
-ing, diminutive ending, 26 
ink (O.S.), IM 
Inlaut, 5 
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inniglichf 55 
Instrumental case, 1.'^4 
Interjection, 133 
io, from iu, 82 
irden^ SI 
Irrey OS 

Isolation of meaning, 6d 
iu (ii), change to eu, 20, 36, 76 ; 
change to ia (ie), 82, Hi 

ja, 13L m 
Jdgerei^ 163 
Jaminert 29 
ye, 123 
jeglichf 12S 
jemand, 86, 12S 
jenery LSI 
jenseitSy Zfi 

jeweilenj SI 

Jews, their i^roper names, 146. 149, 

m 

jo-stems, 94-95. 98, IM 

Jomer (dial. ), 19 
Journal, 122 
Jubeljahr, 163 
92 

Jugend, fil 
J'dnger, 165 
Jungfer, S3 
Jiingling, 83 
Junker, 83 
Jutes, ]ii 

k, shifts to h, 5_i to g, 6, 12Q ; to 

ch, 15 ; to kch, 15 
Kadavcr, 171 
A'i^/igr, 12Q 
Aatser, 77, IM 

kdlfateni, 165 
A'a/zt, 159 
Kameradschaft, 61 
Kammer, 7, 
Kdmpe, S2 
Kampf, 160 
Kanuf, (dial.), 164 
Kanzel, 161 
kajjorea (dial.), 164 



Karfreitag, 68 
Kameval, 169 
ifo^e, 89, 95, 98, IM 
Katholik, 169 
Kavcdlerie, IfiS 
kch, from k, 15 
kehren, 57 
keinesfalh, 109 
keinesicegs, ]JQ9 
/re^/er, 160, 169, 121 
/feto, IfiO 
keltern, 160 

-Acw, diminutive ending, 26 
kennen, 111 
A'erM, 170 
AVrA-^r, liiD 
A'6«€, IfiQ 

^tfejw (dial.), 22 
/riw</, 92 
Kinn, S 
Kirche, 161 
A-iVscAe, 159, 170 
Kissen, 161 
Atste, 160, 170 

A%e, 89, 99-100. 101. 102. 103 

klatschen, Ql 
Klause, 101 
A'^ew^, 92 
WWw, 63 
Kleinod, 63 
klirren, 66 
Kloster, 161 
knarren, 66 
kneipen, 36 
knicken, 36 
Kniescheibe, 58 
Knute, 164 
kochen, 160 
A^oA/, IM 

kommen, 31, 113, 126 
Komtur, 163 
/Tdwi^r, 82, 83 
KiinigsmOrder, 65 
KUnigssohn, 65 
Konigstiger, 65 
kOnnen, 123, 124, 126 
Konmlat, 172 

A'oi?/; 7, 64j (in metaphor), 62, 63, 

160 
AV«, 122 
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koscker (dial. ), 164 
Kraft, 89, lOL 102, m 
kra/t (prep.), 130 
Kra/te, 811 
Kreide, 17£) 
Kreuz, 95, 162, 171 
kriechen, 43, 114 
Kroney 160 

KiimmelbliUtchen, 164 
/i ttrftw, Lim 
ifii^^er, 1112 
Kufsche, IM 
Kutte, 01 

1-mouille, 120 
Lacks, SI 
Laden, 92 
/at/c/i, 62, 123 
lagg (dial. ), 118 
Land, 55, 91 
Landzunge, 5S 
Langfinger, 61 
Langobards, 10, 11, 12 
lassen, 115. 126 
ixw/, 92 

Latin, a branch of Indo-European, 
4, 7j the language of learning, 
11, 12, 19, 24j loan-words, 159, 
163 

Laube, 165 

lau/en, 27, 113, 115 

/aai<, 130 

Lautverscbiebung, see Sound-shift- 
ing 
Lawine, 35 
Lazamsmensch, 61 

dimin. ending, 25 
Leahnl, QQ. 
lebend, 83 
legen, 110, 118 

lekren, 27. 57. 59. 110. 112. 126 

Lehrer, 83 

158, 163 
Lcib, 63, M 
I^eibnitz, 24. 
Leihrenief 63 
Leibzucht, 63 
Leichdorn, 63 



63, 66, 76, 103 
Leichnam, 66, 76 
Leichtsinn, 61 
/^tW, 125 

120 

Leiste, 165 
leittn, gdeiten, 126 
lenotrisch, 61 
lernen, 27. 57. 59 
fesen, 114 
leugnen, 8(1 
Leute, 36 

-Zi, dimin. ending, 26 
/m<6 (dial. ), 28 

in 

-/icA, 66, Z6 
lichten, 35 
lichterloh, 68 
Z/erf, 85 

Lieutenant, 169, 170 
Zi/«J, 15S 
55 

Lintminn, 53 
Lisiere, 121 
List, 5a 
Zis/<?, 165 

Literary language, see Schriftsprach 
Loan -words, 157-172 
Zo6, 85 

Locative case, 134 
Zof/c, 165 
Lon-aine, 23 
lose (E.), 121 
losen (dial.), 27 
iSsen, 52, 111 
loslUsen, 52 
Zo^A, 22 
loud (E.), 6 

Low German, the territory of, pre 
served t, 11 ; boundary of, 16, 
20 ; vocabulary, 35, 36 

Lucks, 21 

lugen (dial.), 35 

Lump, 3L 91 

Lumpen, 31, 97 

lupfen (dial.), 27 

Luther, Martin, 27, 28, 2S 

mdc (Mhg.), .53 

machen (in idioms), 5L 16^ 
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Macht, M. 
Magd, M 

viagezoge (Mhg.), 53 
Magsanieriy 2fi 
Magyars, 19 
onahlen, HQ 
Mahrj 55 
Maid, M 
Makel, Z9 
Makkes (dial.), IM 
TJialett, 116 
iTuin, 127, 128 
manch, 85 
inancherlei, 163 
manchesterlich, Sfi 
Mandelf 159 
Manier, lfi3 
Jl/«»w, 94, 98i 127, 128 
Mansard€f 170 
?n^re (Mhg.), 53 
Mark (marrow), 85 
Mark (coin), 92 
Markt, 

marschiei-en, lii3 
Marter, lii2 
Marz, m 
Mdrztnbiery 9fi 
Mdrzenschnee, 96 
Mdrzenstauby 9fi 
J/a55, 92 
98 

Mathematiky 169 
mathenuUischf 169 
3fa<te, 35 
Jtfawer, 160i 171 
Mau/ahrteibrig, 46 
Matdbeerej 159 
Maulesel, 53, 122 
Maultmir/f 42 
J/aws, 36, 26 
mauscheln (dial.), IM 
viausenif 161 

Mecklenburg, becomes German, 19 
Media, 4, 6, 6, 2 ; in Auslaut, 85 
Meerbusen, 58. 
Meeresanrif 58 
i/e/t/, Si 
mehren, 56 
meiden, 40, 123 
j/rt//-, ino 



»n«tn, meiner, 55, 104, 105. 107 

Melberei (dial. ), 8A 

Menge, 85 

Mensch, 96 

Menschenschlag, 81 

?ner, wiiV ( = ?fnV), 105 

meschugge (dial.), 164 

Messe, 162 

Afessner, 162 

Metaphor, 53, 58 

Metaphysiky 169 

ife/^, 162 

mtX* (Lg.), 105 

Middle German dialects, 18 ; bound- 
ary of, 20 ; form the basis of 
Modern German, 28, 35 

Middle High German period, 18::22 
84 

minder^ 26 
minderny 52 
ifmwc, 53, 62 
minnen, 53 
Tnt^ 134 
iV/%(/i5, 84 

Mittag (for Nachmittag), 52 
100 

miUelst, 86, 129 
iniichte, 80 
w<:>5re«, 84, 123, 124 
Mohrif 79 
Mometitj 122 

82, 162 
J/brwi, 79i 26 
Moods, 139^141 

(dial.), 164 
J/o5<, 160 
mother (E.), 5 
MuckeUy 59 
Mueter (dial.), 29 
100 

Mumpfel (dial.), 84 
Mdnchner Kindly l.S.^ 
.Vitwjjter, 161, 168 
J/tt»2e, 160, 162 
J/m^iA;, 169 
miissen, 123 
J/M^^er, 79, 89i 103 
Mutting (dial.), 26 
Mysterieny 42 
Mystics, 19^ 166 
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n-mouille, 170 
n-stems (nouns), 96. 99. IM 
. tuzchf 58^ fiS 
Nachbar, 83 
nachdein^ 132 
Nacht, 101 
Nagd, 92 
Nagelkopf, 58^ 02 
nahj 85 
nahen^ 55 
Name, 92 
iVarr, 95 
we5e/i, 18Q 

?2c/iwi€w, 10, 78, 113, 114^ 112 
nehmen wii\ fiS 
Neid, 40, 2fi 
neidlich, 02 
133 

Neologism, 50, 56, fii-fiS 
wewnseAw, fi5 

New High German period, 23-36 ; 
extent of, 23-24 ; origin and 
history of, 27-30 ; characteristics, 
35 

ng, 69, 85 
nichU 123 
Nicker, 62 
nie, 79, 12S 
nieder, 83 
niedng, 83 
niemand, 128 
niezen (Mhg.), 52 
nimmer, 2S 
nk, 85 

Nominative case, 1 44 
Nonne, lfi2 
noon (E.), 52 
Norse, 9 

North German, provincialisms of, 31 ; 

purer language spoken by, 33 
Norwegian, 2 
noth, 128 
Noun, 134.137 
Numvier, 121 
nun, 132 
Nutz, NtUzen, 98 

t (Lg.), 20 ; from a, 29 
o-stems (nouns), 90-9-1. 1113 



6-stems (verbs), 110 
ob, ip, 133 
obgleich, 133 
Oblate, m 
obschon, 133 
obicohl, 133 
Ocean, IfiS 
OcAs, 38. S6 
Orfcwi, 55, 29 
Oder ( = aber), 58 
Odenmnnig, 172 
0/ew, 92 
affentlich, Sfi 
O/iw, 92 
0/?r, 98, 9a 
Oe/, IfiO 

Old High German j>eriod, 11-18 
Old Saxon, 12 ; dual pronouns, 104 
Onomatopoeia, 62 
opfem, ISl 

Optative mood, 139, 140, 142 
Oratio obliqua, 141. 142 
Orgel, lii2 

Orthography, 69, 2Q 

iis ( = ihr), 1115 

Ossen (dial. ), 82 

ou, change to au, 22 

ciu, change to au (eu), 22 

J), shifts to f, 5, 15 ; to b, Oj to pf, 

15, 122 
Pactr, 22 
Palais, 172 
Palast, 163, 121 
Panic?', 162 
Papst, Ms IM 
Parfiiin, 122 
Parterre, 169 
Past participles, 126 
Past-present verbs, 123 
Patriarchal, 172 
patschen, 67 
Peek, 112 
Pein, 162, 122 
Peitsche, IM 
jiclzen, 160 

Petschaft, IM 
pf, from p, 15 
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Pfaiz, 160, m 
Pfan^ers^ 135 
P/aw, 159, 172 
Pfeffer, 
Pfeil, IM 
Pferchy mi. 
Pferd, IQ 
Pfingsten, 161 
Pflanze, 159, 172 
Pjlaster, 159, IM 
/yZegrew, 84^ 118, 119 
Pjieglin(jy IM 
Pjiichty ai 
P/ar/e, 160, 112 
Pfosten, IM 
2^fropfent IM 

40, 92^ liQ 
P/a^2«, 112 
Phdnmneny IfiS 

Phonetic cliauges, 39-41 ; opposed 

by analogy, ih 
Phonology of New High German, 

76-87 
Physik, im 
Pilgrim, 172 
piquant, 58 
P%e, 1£2 
P/a», 163 

Plattfuss (slang), 51 

P^a/», IM 

^/ei^e (dial. ), 164 

plumpsen, 6l 

Plural formation, 5il 

Poetry, language of, 53, 54, 55 

Politeness, language of, 54 

Politik, IM 

politisch, IM 

poinadig, 164 

Pomerania, becomes German, IS 

Prahlhaus, M 

predigen, 162 

Prew?, 163, HI 

pi'eisen, 119 

Prepositions, IM 

Present tense, 13L IMi 139 

Preterite tense, 158 

PHester, IM 

Pro65^ IM 

Professor, IM 



Pronouns, 103-107. 128. 129. ISl ; 

in oratio recta, 142 
Proper names, 143-156 ; used as 

common names, M 
Prose, language of, 55 
Protestant, IM 
Proverbs, 48, M 

Provincialisms, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 
22 

Prussia, becomes German, IS 
Puder, m 
Puipur, 160 

qu, from tw, 82 
qudngeln, quengeln, 87 
QMOrSelfriize, M 
Quaselliese, M 
Quaselpeter, M 

Querkopf, M 
quim, 152 

r, in Auslaut, E6 
r-stems (nouns), 103 
rdchen, 55 

rahmen (overtake), M 
Randal, 66 
Pawp, 165i 120 
(e*) raijpelt, M 
Rappier, 111 
rathen, 115 

(5^ic/fc) Pa^s erholen, 125 
Rduberei, IM 
Rauchxoaaren, 45^ 85 
RaucMcerk, 45, 85 
raj^/t, 45, 85 
raunen, 22 
Razcpen, 69 
PeftfticA (dial.), 164 
Rechnig (dial. ), 84 
rechtschaffen, 126 
Reduplication, 115 
Reginient, 172 
reicA-, 159 
m7m, 122, 123 
rennen, 80, 111 
Restriction of meaning, 62 
PeWicA, 152 
reuen, 22 

Rhyming formulas, 4E 
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Rind, ?3i 94 
Ring, IfiS 
Rippe, Jill 
roljinken, Ql 
Rdle, 111 

Romance languages, 9j ^ 
Rose, 

RUslein rot, 55, 137 
Ross^ 55 

rs, change to rsch, 87 

RUcken, 98 
R 'uckkehr, 9fi 
Riick-umlaut, 44, 80, 111 
r 'uckwdrls, SS 
ru/en, 31j 115. 
Ruklas, a2 
Rundkopf, 137 
Runen, 77 

(«u) i2ti5<« gehen, 68 
TutscJien, Qli 

s (pronunciation ), 70 
iSim<, 89. 99, 102, liia 
Sachseuspiegel, lii 
aachte, Z& 
Sack, IM 
salben, 110 
salzen, 115. 121 
sanft, 26 
iSiaw^^, 85 
santa (Ohg.), 165 
satt (dial.), 118 
sau/en, 120 
saxigen, 120 

Saxons, 10, IL 12i 17 " 
Saxony, 18^ 13 
Scandinavian, 8, 9, ID 
sell, 69 
schaben, 121 
Schacher, lfi4 
Schachte, Sclidchtey 91 
schdchten, Mi 
schade, 128 
Schaf, 15 
-achaft, 66 
Scharlatan, 169 
Scheibe, 58 
scheiden, 11 !> 
sclieinen, 127 
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Schenk, 9fi 
scheren, 118 
Schindd, IM 
Schlacht, 81 
Schldchter, 81 
iScA/^A, ^SbA/a/ 101 
schla/en, 15j 115 
i&Woflr, 81 

scJUagen, 43^ 110. 121. 122 
Schlange, 101 
scJUecht, 62 
schlechthin, 62 
schlecht u. recfU, 62 
schlechttceg, 62 
Schleswig, 22 
Schlucht, 2fi 
Schluft, 36 
schlii/ten, 36 
Schmach, 85 
schmiihen, 85 
SchmcUhans, 60 
schinecken, 27i 58^ 111 
schmelzen, 117 
Schmer, 160 
iSbA7»?* (dial. ), IM 
5cAmi^en (dial.), Ifii 
Schniutz, 27 
schneiden, 121 
iScAo/e^ (dial.), IM 
5cA<m, 45, SD 
5cAon, 27. 45, 811 
ScMinheit, 66 
IM 

(e*n«) jSchravhe los, 59 
schreiben, 119, 123, IM 

Schriftsprache, in Mhg. period, 21 ; 

in Nlig., 24-27 ; its development, 

27-30 ; its relation to dialects, S3 ; 

its deficiencies, 34 ; borrows from 

dialects, 79 
SchrUp/kopf, 62 
^AuA, 85, 92 
scAw/ti, 128 
^cAm^c, IM 
Schvltheiss, 83, 96 
Sckultze, 83 
Schurrviurr (dial.), 164 
Schurze, M 
Schussel, 160 
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Scimaclikopft 63 
Schioan, 96 
Schwanenhtdi, 96 
schwank, 55 

{ins) Schxoarze treff&n^ 59 
SchwdtzfrahoMf 60 
Schwdle, 61 
achioeUen, 117, 122 
i8iBA«00r^ 92 
Sehtoester, 103 
Sehvnndsucht, 48 
schimrren, 66 

schtooren, 31, 55, 116, 118 
(K), 120, 121 
162 
sefien, 57, 85 
5e/ir, 53, 58 
5ei7i, seiner f 106, 107 
*em (verb), 119, 121, 125, 138, 139 
aeit {=sagt)j 86 
seit (prep.), 182 

137 
selbst, 86 
selbstvergessefi, 57 
sdigLichf 55 
Semmd, 160 
MiMfen, 43, 80, 111 
iS^, 160 
sengeji, 62 
<Sbi7i, 35 

Bette Communi, 23 
MfiBtfn, 59, 111 
Seuehey 82 

<S*c ( = you), 55 
siech, 48, 55, 82 
sieden, 121 
iSte^eZ, 161 
.Sf^s^, 162 
aOber, 158 

Sflesia, becomes Q«nMS, 18, 19^ 

527?<7e«, 117, 122 
Sinn, 98 
sintemalf 130 

Slavonic, encroached upon by Ger- 
man, 18, 19 ; loan-wordi^ 164 

Slavs, 10 
80, 128, 130, 181 
Socke, 101 
Sohny 82 

solUth 123, 124, 127 



Sommer, 82 
sandertif 131 
jSSEmn€, 8 2, 100 
Sownenli^ 100 

Sound-shifting, first, 4-6; seoondy 

13-16, 172 
Souper, 169 
spalten, 115, 121 
iS;pa7i, 60 
jfMmiMAi 60 
j^nne, 58 

{einen) Sparren m vid, 59 
Spdse, 160, 162 
Spcnde, 162 
Sjjiegelf 160 
(aw/s) ^ie^ setoi, 59 
Spirants, 4, 6, 15 ; preceding t, 84 
SjMreyi, Spornen, 31 
sprechen, 15, 117, 118 
springeii, 27, 117 
ss, from chs, 87 
iSiSa^, 87 
Siatt, 103 
103 

Statue, 169 
35 

«^ecA«n, 118 

stecken, 122 

tf^e^n, 32, 116, 120, 124, 125 

Stein, 91 

(einen) Stein im Brett haben, 59 
SteinmetZt 96 
sterben, 120 

Steven, 36 
i»ie/c^, 98 
Stieglitz, 164 
s<27^, 133 
*SZo/e^, 60 
«^OMeii, 115 
Strasse, 159 
StreicJiholzchen, 59 
siren g, 80 
sireuen, 77 
iS^McA;, 92, 95 
Sfudiertery 57 
StuMhein, 58 
»Sf^?f^e, 103 
.Sk^/<^, 48 
s'uhnen, 86 
Siindjlut, 47 
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sunvader, M 
siiss, 57 

Swabia, prevalence of dialects, 2^ 
Swedislj, 9 

Swiss, provincialisms of, SI ; words 

adopted from, 35 
Switzerland, prevalence of dialects, 

23 

Synonyms, 48, 49, 52^ 64: 
Syntax, 127-142 ; Latin influence on, 
IM ; Fi-ench influence, 131 

t, shifts to tl), 5 ; to d, 6 ; to z and 
ss, s, 14 ; after spirant, SI ; after 
n^ 8, M 

t-stems (nouns), 102 

3"a^, 78, 85, 88, 90, 9L 92i 96, 

TanibuVy 170 

Tassenkopfy 62 

Tau, 3fi 

Taube, der, 22. 

Taubey die, 22 

tau/erif 166 

'tCy -ekf i^reterite ending, 44, 50. 109, 

110, 111 
-tel, noun ending, 84. 
Tenses, 137, 138, 1^ 
Tenuis, shifts to spirant, 4 ; to 

media, 2 ; second shifting, 14 
Tetraxitic Goths, 9 
Teu/el, 161 

Teutonic language, 2^2 ; its sub- 
groups, 8-11 ; phonetic changes 
in, 81, 82 

th, from t, 5 ; shifts to d, 15 

TJutlsohk, ^ 

Theil, 84 

Thonmsius, Christian, 21 
Thor, m 
thujit 125 

Thuringians, 10, H, 12 
Thurm, 160. 
Tiefton, 74, 83, 92, M 
am (Ohg.), Iii2 
Tisch, im 
Toast, 120 
Tobsucht, 18 
TocfUer, 60 
Tofel, 60 
Tracht, M 



tragen, 43, 44, 84, 110, 112, 113, 

116, 118, 122. 124. 125 
Tramtoay^ 171 
Traube, 35j 101 
trdunien, 80 
trauriy 133 
traut, 71 
trecken (dial.), 22 
Tredici Communi, 2S 
treiben, 57, 84^ 123 
treit ( = friigt)y 86 
Trester, 93 

THA M 

Trinkeny 61 

trijypelriy 66 

Trope, 53 

Tropf, Tropfetiy ^2 

trotz, 31 

Tmchsess, 96 

tritnketi, 126 

Tiicky Tdcke, Uil 

tugendreich, 68 

-turn, noun ending, 66 

Tilnchey tiitichen, 1611 

Turanian family of languages, 6 

turneriy 63 

ittrniereti, 163 

tw, change to zw, kw, 82 

two (E.), 6 

u, change to o, 81, 82 
ft, change to an, 20, 36, 76_i from 
no, 22 

ii (iu), change to eu, 20, 36, 76 ; 

from xie, 72 ; change to ii, 82 
liber, 31, 130 
Uberall, 31, 130 
iibeiicgt, 52 
Uebennnth, 61 
iiberzioerch («lial.), 82 
lie, change to ii, 22 
Ultilas, 9 
«H^, 58, 59, 130 
umgiaendter Xapoleon, 46 
Umlaut, 45, 79-81. 90, 91, 92, 95, 

102, 103. 111. 112, 118. 120. 122 
un-y adjectives compounded with, 

undersUz (Mhg.), 166 
unge/reut, 57 
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unk (O.S.), IM 
unorthographischy fifi 
unser, unsererj 104, 105« 107 
uo, change to u, 20^ 22 
Upper German, boundary of, H 
Ur, 71 

Urthel {dial.), 84 
Hzjluz (Mhg.), IM 

V, pronounced as f, 69 ; Latin, 
170 

Vater, 5, 79^ 92, 103 
Vaierherz, 103 
y otter (dial.), 29 
Vatting (dial. ), 2fi 
VeUchen, 120 
I'er- (for «er-)» 26 
verbreche (for zerbrechen)y 2fi 
vergessen {auf), 31 
VerhaUeny 50 
verlieren, 121 
Verlust, 121 
vermindem, 52 
vernehmeny 50 
Vemer's Law, 7^ 120 
Femttw/^, 50 

verreisse (for zerreissen), 2fi 
verriickty 50 
versoknen, 3fi 
Verstdrkun/jy fil 
verteidigeny 8fi 
verwegeuy fi2 
rerweArew, 62 
verzoesen, 125 
F€5per, 162, 120 
Te/^er, 29 
vielerlei, 163 
vim (Ohg.), 170 
T%c;, 59, 02 

roi7<, Ml 1^ 
Volksherrschafty 166 
Volksthuviy 6S 
volksthumlich, 63 
wZ/, 82 
voller, 136 

134, 136 
ror, 58, 59, 81 
vorgeberiy 50 
vorhanden, 102 
Far^Ae^ (dial.), 84 



ro5;9 (dial.), 82 
Vowel changes, 76-82 
Vowel stems, 90-95 

w, change in Auslaut, 84 ; in In- 

laut, 84 ; in Ohg., 120 
]f'acA<?, 61 
IFa/e, 36, 101 
IFrtgrgw, 89, 9L 9L 08 
ITa^w^mw, 45 
imhnvntzigy 45 
ivdhren, 52 
lodhrmdy 31 
icahrlichy 165 
irawc, 22 
iraW, 04 
Wallfahrty 63 
ITan^ew, 68 
Wappen, 36, 101 
warmkalty 65 
wameriy 165 
irar^e, 165 
warttmy 86 
lim, 128, 120, 132 
wassen (dial.), 81 
tvebeuy 55, 110 
tueder, 131 
H^e^r, 78, 20 
tw^, 20 

loegen (Mhg.), 52 
wegen (prep. ), 59, 130 
wehretiy 52 
ir(W<ie (pasture), 22 
IFew^e (willow), 22 
irei/ier, 160, 121 
IFeiAnctcA^n, 102 
jceiY, 59 
loeilandy 120 
IFetn, 160 
loeinerlichy 68 
IFewe, 22 
iveisen, 110 
TFei^f??^', 83 
36 

vjelcheTy 128, 120 
IFeZ^, 85 

Wend language- island, 23 
loenc^cn, 57, 111 
xoenn auchy 133 
1067171 gleichj 133 
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vxnn schorif 133 




wcr, 128, 129 


wurden, 31 


werdeny 55, 116, 117. 126, IM 


wurfe, 81 


tmr/en, 117 


irur/e/, 59 


Werk, 83, 22 
iveni (Mhg.), 52 




z, from t, 14 ; =ts, 69 ; from Latin 


Wert, 85 


c, 110 


Werwolf, 65 


ZacA^, IM 


wes, vjessen, 55, 107 


sagr, 55 


%oesen (Mhg.), 125 


5«/tn, 14, 32 


West Teutonic, 8, ID 


zeigeUy 6 

20, 36, 40, 103 


Wette, 101, lfi5 
tdari (Ohg. ), 171 


ZeitabschnitL liA 


ww?er, 79, 130 


Zeitpunktj 58 


wieder, 79 


Zeitraum, 53 


iricner IKiirs^e, 135 


2«r-, wanting in dialects, 26 


Wildpret, 91 


ZerrbUd, 166 


Wildschicein, 137 


zerstreuty 166 


WimpeTy 8t> 


zeugen, 56 


Wmrf, 83 


ir%c/, 160 


Windhundy 53 


2i>Ae», 120, 121 


mVir/er^ (dial.),84j 


Zirmnerhesen, 61 


Winzer, 160 


160, 121 


«<;tV, 104, 105 


zippeln, 66 
Zipperlein, 66 




W7r<in, 83 


(dial.), 84 


wissen, 123 


-^ofcc^, 164 


(O.S.), lOi 


ZoZ/ (inch), 92 


iw, 22 


ZoW (toll), 160 


lFo<7c, 79, 101 


Zorcs (dial.), IM 


131 


2;m, 130 


wohlbestallt, 111 


Ztinge, 99^ 100, 105 


iro(/", 38 


zupfen. 66 


ivfilfen, 68 

WolfiF, Christian, 24 


zuriicke, zur'uck, 55, 93 


2M.9am7n<, 86 


laoUen, 124 


Zustandy 59 


toomit, 86 


zw, from tw, 82 


loonniglichy 55 


zimr, 131 


looririf 86 


Ztoeitel, 34 


]ror<, 56, 92, 94 


ziPel/boto (Ohg.), 165 


Wortivechself 131 


Zioerchfelly 82 


larvon, 8fi 


zwingen, 56, 82 
1 Zvnschen/allt 166 


irracA:, 36 
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Achalm, 42 
Adelshofeii, ^ 
Albert, Albreclit, 143 
Allraendingen, 
Ainerbach, 147 
Amthor, 142 
Andermatt, 154 
Andresen, 14fi 
Auselm, IM 
Ausgar, IM 
Aergerniss, 1fi4 
Armbruster, 148 
Aschbach, 152 
-aUf 153 
Auerbach, 152 
Aus'm Worth, 142 

Babo, 1^ 
'bachf 153 
-backer, 147 
Baiern, IM 
baldy 144 
Ballersheim, 155 
Bamberg, 153 
Bar, m 
Baschi, m 
Bebra, 152 
Beppi, 14fi 
Berg, 147 
Berghausen, 152 
Bergheira, 152 
Bernstein, 14S 
bert, 143 
Binder, 15Q 
Birkenacker, 153 
Birkenan, 152 
Birkenfeld, 153 
Bischoff, 14S 
Bischofsheim, 153 
Blumenthal, 148 
Bogiier, 148 
Bottcher, IM 
Braun, Braune, 15Q. 
hreht, 143 
Breisach, 151 
Breitenfeld, 154 



NAMES 

-brinkj 156 
-bruchj 153 
Bruno, 77, 150 
Buchenbach, 152 
bicrg, 143 
Busch, Ulz 
'battel, IM 
Buttner, 15Q 

Chlodwig, 12 
ailotar, 12 

Dank, 151 
Danko, 151 
Deeke, 14fi 
Degerfelden, 04 
Detmold, 152 
Diedel, 14fi 
Diedenhofen, 153 
diet, diot, 146 
Dietrichs, IM 
Dietze, 146 
Diez, 14fi 
Donau, 151^ 159 
Drach, 142 
Drommersheim, 155 
Dumnorix, 159 

Ebaro, Ebo, 145 
Ebers, MS 
eckey 143 
Eckehart, 143 
Eichen acker, 163 
Einersheim, 155 
Eintracht, 154 
Eiseu, 151 
Elfershausen, 1^ 
-er, 142 
■ers, 155. 
Eschfeld, 153 
-esheinit 155 

Falkner, 148 
Fasser, 15il 
-/eld, 153 
-felden, 94^ 154 
-Jleth, 156 
Folko, 145 
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Fraukeu, 154 
Frankersliauseu, 155 
Frankfurt on the Oder, 
Frie<lrich, 76. 143. IM 
Fritz, 1411 

Ganserich, 76 
Gelegeuheit, 154 
Gensfleisch, 142 
ger, 143 

Gerbert, 143, 145 
Gerhard, 145 
Gemot, 145 
Gero, 145 
Gertrud, 77^ 143 
Gerwig, 145 
Gerwin, 145 
Goldmark, 142 
Goldstein, 142 
Gottschall, 143 
Grete, fin 

Gross Sachsen, 153 
Gudrun, Guudrun, 145 

Habsburg, 152 
Hafner, 15Q 
Hannes, llfi 
Hans, 60, 145, 14fi 
Hansel, 14fi 
Hansen, 148 
Hariulf, 153 
hart, 143 
Harto, 142 
Hartung, 149 
Haslau, 152 
Hauck, 15a 
-haupteHf 94 
•Ivauseny 154, 155 
-hausert 147 
-hiiuser, 142 
Heinrich, 76. 146. 142 
Heintz, 14fi 
Helmholz, 143 
Henning, 142 
Henno, 142 
Herbersdorf, 155 
Hersfeld, lali 
Herzog, 143 
Herzogenbuchsee, 9fi 
Herzogenhorn, 153 
Hesseu, 154 



Hildebrand, 145 
Hildegunde, 145 
Hilgard, 142 
Hochhausen, 152 
Hochheim, 152 
■ho/en, 9L 154 
Hohentwiel, 154. 
HoUenthal, IM 
Homburg, 86, 154 
hr6d, 151 
•hude, 15fi 
Hugo, 152 
-hilsen, 155 

-t, 26, 115 
Ibenbach, 1.52 

-iko7i, 91, 155 
Imhof, 112 

-in^r, ingeiiy 149, 153t 154, 155, 15fi 
Ingeborg, 144 
Ingo, 145 

Ingraban, 144, 145 
Irmino, Irmo, 145 
Isar, 151 
Iso, 151 

Jack, 1 46 
Jiiggi, 14fi 
Jakob, 14fi 
Jan, 14t) 
Jansen, 148 
Jock, 14fi 
Jockel, 146 
Jobann, 146 
John, 1 46 

Kaiser, 143 
Kaiserworth, 153 
Kiilbersbach, 93 
Karoliuger, 112 
Kehrenbach, 152 
Kerubach, 152 
Kirnbach, 152 
Klaus, 145, 14fi 
Kob, 146 
Kobel, 14fi 
Kiibi, 14fi 
-^*on, 91 
Kbnig, 143 
Konigshoten, 21 
Konigstein, 153 
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Konrad, U5^ IM 
•koogy L&fi 
Kiifer, IM 
'kuhl, 

Kunigund, 1 44 
Kuno, 115 
Kunz, US 
Kuoni, 115 

-lar, ^M. 
Leahnl, 60 

Leopold, Leupold, 86^ 111 

Leutliold, 86, 111 

Lieske, IIQ 

Liggersdorf, 155 

Lining, 2fi 

linU 113 

Lise, 115 

liut, HI 

'Ion, 151 

Lothar, 12 

Lotte, 115 

Lowenthal, US 

Ludwig, II 

-lusty 151 

Liitzelsachsen, 153 

Magdespning, 1112 
Main, 151, 159 
Mainz, 15L 15S 
Mathisson, US 
Melibocus, 159 
Menelaus, 169 
Merkshausen, 155 
Meyer, HB 
Mining, 26 
Missgunst, 151 
Molenbecjc, 152 
•moos J 153 
Miihlbach, 152 
Muhlenbach, IM 
Miihlhausen, 152 
Miihlheim, 152 
Miiller, 118 

Neckarhausen, 152 
Neidhart, TL 
Nickel, Ufi 
Nithart, 11 
Nolbiirga, 113 



-0, 115 

Ochs, 117 
Oedipus, IfiS 
Oggersheim, 155 
OUersbach, 155 
Oswald, 111 
Ott, Otte, 150 
Otto, 1M 

Peter, QQ. 
Pfaffikon, ai 
Pfeilsticker, US 
Plattner, MS 
Potter, 1511 

Ragano, Rago, 115 
Regiomontanus, 150 
Reineke, M 
Reinhard, M 
-reitei'y 147 
-reuty 152 
-renter, 112 
Rhein, 151^ IM 
Rlieinfelden, 91 
Rheinhausen, 91 
Rheinheim, 152 
Rhone, 170, 121 
rich, 113 
-riedj 153 
•rodcj 152 
-roder, 147 
Rodo, 151 
Roland, 111 
Rosenthal, US 
Roshaupten, 94 
Rossbach, 162 
Rot, 151 
Rubinstein, 149 
Riidesheim, 153 
Rudolf, 115 
-ru?ie, 154 
Ruklas, 32 
Ruodi, 26, 115 
Riipel, SO 
Ruperath, 155 
Rutland, 144 

Sachsen, 151 
Sachsenhausen, 153 
Sangershausen, SI 
Saphir, 119 
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Sauerland, 42 
Schaffbauseu, fil 
schalk, 
Schaumburg, 
Scheffler, 
•scheidf IM 
Schmidt, US 
Schneider, liS 
Schonbrunn, S2 
Schiichardt, S5 
Schiiltze, 83, 118 
Schwaben, IM 
Schweiz, 16 
Schwyz, IQ 
Seib, 145 
Seligenstadt, 152 
-serty 155 
Sibo, 115 
Siffo, 115 
Sigbald, 115 
Sigbert, 115 
sige^ 143 
Sigelinde, 113 
Sigfried, 115 
Sigimar, 115 
Sigimund, 115 
Simo, 145 
Sissikou, 91 
Solothurn, 151 
Spessart, 152 
Stein, 112 
Steinthal, 112 
•sieien, 155 
-stetteuy 151 
Stoffel, m. 
Stolzenfels, 151 
Strauch, 142 

Thalhansen, 152 
Thalheim, 152 
Themistokles, lfi9 
Thilo, 116 
Thorbeke, 112 
Tieck, llfi 
Tiedge, 116 
TUl, 116 
Tilly, 116 



TbflFel, 6D 
Topfer, 150 
trdU lis 

Ueberweg, 112 
Ulrich, 116 
-Mwgr, ungen, 119 153. 
Uuterwalden, ftl 
Unverzug, 151 
Utz, 116 

Vercingetorix, 152 
Vogesen, 152 
Voit, 86 

Volkersdorf, 155 
von der Tann, 112 

Wachsmuth, 82 
Wald, 151 
-wald, 144, 153 
'loalden^ 94i 1^ 
Waldo, 151 
Walther, 115 
Wiilti, 115 
-loang, 155 
Wasmuth, 82 
Weidenau, 152 
'toeilf 155 
-loeiler^ 155 
Weissenburg, 151 
wert, 147, 152 
Wertheim, 152 
Wilken, 118 
Williko, 118 
Witekind, 153 
Witgenstein, 153 
Witiko, 153 
loitt, 151 
Wittenberg, 151 
Wolf, 151 
Wolfram, HI 
Wolsungen, 119 
Worms, 15L 1^ 

Zermatt, 151 
Zetzikon, 91 
Ziegenhain, 152 
Zumbusch, 112 
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[In the Press. 
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HORAOE.— ODES. BOOKS I.-IV. By T. B. Page, Assistant Master 

at the CharteilioiiM. E^eh la.* 6d. 
UVT.— BOOK I. By H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes's Edition. By J. E. Melhuish, M.A. 

BOOK XXn. By the same. 

THE H.VNNIBALTAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and T^TT BOOKS OF 

LIVY adapted for Beginners. By G. C. Magaulay, M.A. 
THE SIEGE OF STRAOUSE. Beiug part of the XXIV. and XXV. BOOKS OF 
LIVY, adapted for Bcginnen. With Bxendaes. By G. Bichaiudb, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
LEGENDS OF ANCIENT ROME. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 
By H. Wilkinson, M.A. 
LUCIAN.— EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. With BxarcsiMS. By Bev. J. Bond, M.A., 

and Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
MBFOS.— SBLBOnONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND ROICAK HISTORT. 

With Exercises. By G. S. Farnell, Jl.A. 
OVID.— SELECTIONS. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. With Exercises. By 
H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. With Exercises. By Rev. J. Bovi:^ 
M.A., and iirv. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
PKSDRUS. — SELECT FABLES. Adapted for Beginners. With Exercises. 

By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A, 
THUOTDIDES.-THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. BOOK L Caa 

89-117 and 888-S88. With BzerdBes. By F. H. OoLaow, IL^u 
VIRGIL.— vSELECTIONS. By E. S. Sbuokbuboh, M.A. 

BUCOLICS. By T. B. Page, M.A. 
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.SNEID. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. WalFOI.1, K.A. 

BOOK II. By T. E. Page, M.A. 

BOOK III. By the same Editor. 

BOOK IV. Bv Rev. H. M. Stephensow, M.A. 

BOOK V. By Rev. A. Calvert, M,A. 

BOOK VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. 

BOOK VII. By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A 

BOOK VIII. By the same Editor. 

BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 

BOOK X. By S. G. Owen, M.A. 
ZBNOPHON.— ANABASIS. Selections, adapted for B^^imierB. With BzeidMSb 
By W. Weixjh, M.A., and C. G. Dufi-'ield, M.A. 

BOOK I. With BiraKiMB. By B. A. Wkli.8, M.A. 

BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Walpou^ ILA. 

BOOK II. By the same Editor. 

BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. 

BOOK IV. By Ber. B. D. Btomi, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM BOOK IV. With Exercises. By the same Editor. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROP.£DIA. With Exercises. By A. H. Cooks, 
M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. 

The following contam Introductions and Notes, but no VoGaba- 

laiy 

OIOBRO.- SELECT LETTERS. By Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
HERODOTUS.— SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VIL and VIIL THE EXPEDI- 
TION OF XERXES. By A. H. Cookb, M.A. 

HORACE.— SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND BPISTLB& By Bey. W. 

J. V. Baker, M.A. 

SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. By H. A. Dalton, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 
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PLATO.— EUTflYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. By G. B. Obatss, M. A. 
TERSNOB.— 80BNBS FROM THE ANDRTA. By F. W. Corkish, M. A. , Assistant 

Master at Eton. 

THE GREEK ELEOIAG POETS.— FROM CALLINUS TO GALLIMACHUS. 

Selected by Rev. Herbert Kynaston, D.D. 
THUCTDIDB8.— BOOK IT. Obs. 1*41. THE CAPTURE OF SPHACTERIA. By 

G. K ORAvn, M.A. 

CLASSICAL SERIES 

FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 

Fcap. 8vo. 

JSSGHIMB8.— IN GTBSIPHONTA. By Rev. T. Gwatrik, M.A., and B. 8. 

SnucKBUROH, M.A. 68. 
iESOHTLnS.->PEBS^. A. O. Pxuckabp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
Ck>Uege» Oxford. With Hap. Ss. 6d. 
8BVBN AGAINST THEBES. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. A BATriBLD^ MA., Head* 
master of Ohrist's College, Brecon, 28. 6d. 
ABDOCmiBS.— DE MTBTBRISS. By W. J. Hickie. M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ATTIO ORATORS.— Selections from ANTIPHON, ANDOCIDES, ITS IAS, ISO- 
CRATES, and ISAEUS. By R. C. Jebb, LittD., Regius Prolessor of Greek 
in tbe Univienity of Camlnridige. fie. 
•O^SAR — THE GATJJC WAR. By Rev. JOBV BOHD, ]f.A, and Rev. A. S. 

Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 48. 6d. 
CATULLUS — SELECT POEMS. BditedbyF. P. SnfP80ir,B.A. 88.6d. The Text 

of tliis Edition is carefully expurgated for School use. 
*GICERO.— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professorof 
Latin in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 28. 6d. 
PRO LEGE MANILIA By Prof. A. S. Wzumm, litbD. 28. 6d. 
THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. By JoHH E. B. Matob, M.A., Profeasor 

of Latin in the University of Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. By B. H. DovKiv, H.A. 98. 6d. 
PRO P. SESTIO. By Rev. H. A. Holden, Litt-D. 88. 6d. 
SELECT LETTERS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. [In the Press. 

DEMOSTHENES.— DB CORONA By B. Drake, M.A 7tli Edition, revised by 
B. 8» Shdokbuiuib, M.A 88* 6d. 
ADTEBSUS LE PTINEM. By Bev. J, B. Enio, M.A., Fenow and Tator of Oriel 

College, Oxford. 2.s. Gd. 
THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. By Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A 2s. 6d. 
IN MIDIAM. By Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LittD., and HSMCAXr Hacbb, Fh.D., of 
the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. [In preparation, 

EURIPIDES.— HIFPOLYTUS. By Rev. J. P. iUnAiFY, D.D., Fellow of Trinitar 
College, and Professor of Ancient History in the University of DaUin, and J. 
B. LU ry, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 23. 6d. 
MEDEA. By A. W. Verrall, lattD., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
28. 6d. 

IPHIGENIA IN TA17BI8. By E. B. England, M.A. 3s. 

ION. By M. A. Bayfteld, M.A., Headmaster of Christ's CoHok'o, Brecon. 2s. 6d. 

BACCHAE. By R. Y. Tvrrki.i., M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Dublin. {In preparation, 

HERODOTUS.— BOOK IIL By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. fid. 
BOOK V. By J. SxRACHaK* M.A, Professor of Greek in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester. [In i>repaniMo», 

BOOK VI. By the same. 3s. G.l. 
BOOK VIL By Mrs, A. F. Butleu. 3s. 6d. 
HESIOD.— THE WORKS AND DAYS. By W. T. Lendbum, M.A. Assistant 
Master at Dnlwich College. pn^ara U on. 
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HOMER. — ILIAD. BOOKS 1., IX., XL, XVL-XXIV. THE 8T0BY OF 
ACHILLES. By tlie late J. U. Pratt. M.A., and Wauisb LB4r, UttD., 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5s. 
ODYSS£Y. BOOK IX. By ProC John £. B. Mayob. 28. 6d. 

ODTS8BT. BOOKS XXI.-ZXI7. THB TRnTMPH OP ODT88BU& ByEL 

G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of Hertford Ck)ll^, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
HO&ACE.— *THE ODES. By T. E. Paqb, M.A., ABsistant Master at the Chartocw 
house. 68. (BOOKS IL, IIL, and IV. separately, 28. each.) 

THsaATIRES. B7AB«BDBFAXJiSB,]LA.,F)roftM(»of LattninfliennlTenlty 

of Dublin. 5s. 

THE EPISTLES AND ARS POBTICA. By A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor 
of Latin in tlie Owens College, Victoria UniTenilgr, Manchester. 58. 

UAEOS.— THE ORATIONS. By WuxuM BiDOBWAT, M.A., Professor of Greek 
in Queen's College, Cork. lln pr^pmroiion. 

JUVBHAL.—^THIRTHIIN SATIBBB. ByB. G. Habdt, M.A. Si. The Text is 

carefully expurgated for School use. 

SELECT SATIRES. By 2xot Johh £. B. Mayor. Z. and XL Ss. 6d. 
XII.-XVL 4s. 6d. 
LIVT.— *BOOKS IL and IIL By Rev. H. M. STSPBcmOK, M.A 88. 6d. 

*BOOKS XXI. and XXIL By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
*BOOKS XXIIL and XXIV. By G. C. Macauijiy, M.A. With Maps. 88. 6d. 
♦THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MAGEDON. EXTRACTS FROM THB FOURTH 
AND FIFTH DECADES OP LIVY. By F. H. Rawuhi, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Eton. With Maps. 28. 6d. 
THE SUBJUGATION OP ITALY. SELECTIONS FROM THE FT lim D I X ADE. 
Bv G. E. Marindin, M.A. [In jii-^jxiration. 

LUCRETIUS.-BOOKS l.-IIl. By J. fi. Wabbubtok Lib, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Rossall. 8s. txl. 
L7SEAB.— SBIjBOT ORATIONS. By B. a Shuokbubob, M.A. 6b. 
MARTIAL.— SELECT EPIGRAMS. By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 58. 
*OVID.— FASTI. By O. H. Hallam, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. With 

Maps. 88. 6d. 

^HXROIDUM EPISTULJB XIII. By B. a Shuubbukoh, M.A. 8i.6d. 
METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS I.-IIL By C. Simmons, M.A. ^nynpantHM. 
BOOKS XIII. and XIV. By tlie same Editor. 3s. 6d. 
PLATO.— LACilEij. liy M. T. Tatham, M.A. 28. 6d. 

THE RBPUBLia BOOKS L-Y. By T. H. Wabbbt, M.A, Ffttident of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 6s. 

PLAUTUS.— MILES 6L0RI0SU& By R. Y. Tybbell» M. A., Regius Profossor of 
Greek in the University of DaUin. 2d BkL, revised. 8s. 6d. 

AMPHITRUO. By Absbuk Pauiib, M.A., Ftataor of lAtin in the Univraaity 

of DubUn. 88. 6d. 

CAPTIVI. By A. Ruyb-Smith, M.A. [In the Prm, 

PUNY.— LETTERS. BOOKS L and IL By J. Oowan, M.A., Assistant Master 

at the Manchester Grammar School. 3s. 

LETTERS. BOOK IIL By Prof. John £. B. Mayob. With Life of Pliny by 
G. H. BnmALLi M.A. 8s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH.— LIFE OF TUEMISTOKLES. By Rev. H. A. HOLDBV, littD. 8s.ed. 
LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO. By E. G. Hardy, M.A. 58. 

POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORY OF THE AOH£AN LEAGUE AS CONTAINED IN 
THSBBMAINSOFPOLTBroa By W. W. Capbb, M.A. ta. 

PBOPERTIUS. -SELECT POEMS. By Prof. J. P. PosiOATB, LlttD.« Pellowof 

T rinity College, Cambridge. 2d Ed., revii>ed. 5s. 
8ALLU8T.— •OATILINA and JUGURTHA. By C. Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
8s. 6d. Or separately, 2b. each. 

*BELLUM CATULIN^ By A. M. CooK, M.A.. AsaistaBt Master at St Paul's 

School. 28. 6d. 

JUGUBTHA. By the lame Editor. lf% pnpanUUm. 
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TACITUS.— THE ANNALS. BOOKS I. and IT. By J. 8. Keid, Lltt.D. [Tn prep. 
lfi£ ANNALS. BOOK VI. By A. J. Guu&cu, M.A., and W. J. Bsoobibb, 

THB HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. By A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Ss. 6d. BOOKS Ill.-V. By the same. 3s. 6d. 
AGRICOLA and GERMANIA. By A. J. Cuurch, M.A., and W. J. Brodkibb, 

M. A. 38. 6d. Or separately, 28. each. 
TBBENGE.— UAUTON TIMORUMENOS. By £. 8. SHvaKBUBOB, H.A. 2b. 6d. 

With Traofilatiou. 8s. 6d. 
PHOBHIO. By Il«y. Jem Bom, M. A., and Ber. A. 8. Walpom, M.A. Sa. M. 
THUCYDIDES.— BOOK L By G. Bbyans, M.A. [In prepanUUm. 

BOOK II. ByKCMARCHANT. M.A.,AMlBtantM«8fcetatSt.Paurs. [In the Press. 
BOOK IIL By C. Bbtans, M. A. [In preparation. 

BOOK IV. By C. B. Orates, M.A., Classical Lecturer at St. John's Gollege. 

Cambridge. Ss. 6d. 

BOOK V. By the same Editor. [In the Press. 

BOOKS VI. AND VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. By Rev. Pbbcivai- 

Frost, M. A. With Map. 8a. «d. 
BOOK VIII. By Prof. T. G. Ti cker, Lltt.D. [In the Press. 

TIBULLUS.— SELECT POIJMS. By Prof. J. P. Postqate, Litt.D. [In prc^KLratlon. 
VIRGIL.-iENElI). BOOKS IL and IIL THE NARRATIVE OF J::MiAS. 

By E. W. How . SON, M.A., A.ssistant Master at Harrow, 2s. 
XENOPHON.— *TUE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.-IV. By Profs. W. W. Goodwiv 

and J. W. Whitk. Adapted to Goodwin's Greek Grammar. With Map. 36. 6d. 
HBLLBNIGA. BOOKS I. and II. By H. Haiiaiohi^ B.A. With Mapw Ss. ed. 
CYROP^niA. BOOKS VII. and VIII. By A. OoODWnr, M.A., FMfeMKMT of 

Glassies in University College, London. 2s. 6d. 
MEMORABILIA 80CRATIS. By A. R. Cluer, B.A., BalUol College, Oxfiord. 5s. 
HIBBO. By Rev. H. A. HOLDV, LittD., LL.D. 9b. 6d. 
OBCONOMIGUS. Bythanma. With Laiioon. fit. 

CLASSICAL LIBRART. 

Tozts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, for the vm d 
Advanced Students ; Commeataiiea and Tranriatloni. 

^SOHYLtrS.— THE SUPPLTCLS. A Revi.sed Text, witli Translation. By T. 
Q. Tucker, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Mel- 
bourne. 8to. IOb. <ML 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. With Tran-slation. By A. W. TxaBALL, 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Canibridj^e, 8vo. 78. 6d. 

AGAMEMNON. With Translation. By A. W. Verball, Lilt.D. 8vo. 128. 

AGAMEMNON, CIIOEPHORCE, AND BUMENIDBS. By A. O. Friokard, 
M.A., Fellow auU Tutor of New College, Oxford. 8vo. [In prtyaration. 

THB EUMENIDES. With Verse Translation. By Bernard Drake, M.A. 
8to. 0s. 

AMTQMBniS, MARCUS AURELIUS.-BOOK IV. OF THE MBDITATIONa 

■With Translation. By Hastings Cbossley, M.A. 8vo. 68. 
ABI8T0TLB.— THB MBTAFHTSIG8. BOOK I. Translated \if a OBmhridge 

Qiadaate. 8vo. 5s. 
THB POLITICS. By B. D. Hicss, M.A., Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge. 

8yo. U» Ike PniB. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Bav. J. B. G. WsLUxw, M.A., Headmaster of 

Harrow. Gr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
THE RHETORIG. Translated by the same. Gr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ARLSTOTLE'S RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, 

and Appendices. By E. M. Cops, Fellow and late Tutor of Trinity College. 

Oambridge. 8vo. 14s. 
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THE ETHICS. TranslateU by Rev. J. E. C. Wbujwn, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In prtp, 
THE SOPUISTICI ELENCm. With Tianslatton. By B. Pom, M.A., FeUow 

of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. Edited by J. B. Sandys, Litt.D. 
ON THB CONSTITUTION OP ATHENS. Translated by E. Postk, M.A. Cr. 
8vo. Sa. 6d. 

ON THE ART OF POETRY. A Lecture. By A. O. PaxoKABD^ M.A., 
FeUow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 8s. Od. 

ABDSTOPBAXBB.— THB BIBDB. T^nmdstod into Bn|^ Vene. By B. H. 
Kkn'neot, D.D. Cr. 8T0. 6t. Help Notw to the Same, for the Use of 

Students, la. 6d. 

ATTIO OBATORS.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISABO& By B. C. Jebb, LittD., 
B^ns Pirofeseor of Greek in the UniTereity of Camhvidgo. 2 vols. Svo, 

25s. 

BABRIUS.— With Lexicon. By Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Head- 

master of WesluiiiistL-r. 8\ o. 12a. 6d. 

aCERO.-THE ACADEMIGA. By J. & BuD, LittD., Fellow of Geioa Collc«e, 

Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 

THB ACADEMICS. TraoaUted by Hie eame. 8vo. 68. M. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, M.A. Translated 
by G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 108. 0d. 

EURIPIDBS.— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Verball, LitLD. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
IFHIOBNBIA AT AULI8. Edited Ivy B. B. Emqujid, M.A. 8vo* Ts. 6d. 

•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By PMteOT J. P. 

Mahakfy. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

HERODOTUS.— BOOKS I.-IIL THB ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. 
Edited by A. H. Satob, D^ty-Plroftaaor of OompantiTe Pliilology, Oxford. 

8vo. 16s. 

BOOKS IV.-IX. Edited by K. W. Macan, M.A., Reader in Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. Svo. [In pr^pamUion. 

THE HISTORY. Translated by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. IBs. 

HOMER.— THE ILL^. By Waltsr Leaf, LittD. 8vo. Books L-XIL lis. 
Books XIIL-XXIV. 14s. 
THE ILIAD. Translated into Engli.sh Prose by Andrew Lano, M.A., Walxbb 
Leaf, Litt.D., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by S. H. Bctcbbb, M.A., Professor of 
Qredc In Hie UniTorsity of Bdinbnigh, end Akdrsw Laxo, ILA. Cr. Sto. 88. 

♦INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By Hie Bight Hon. W. B. 

Qladbtoks. 18uiO. Is. (Litera^re Primers.) 
HOMERIC DICTIONARY. Translated from the German of Dr. Q. ATJTEimiETH 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. IllQstnted. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HORACE.— Translated by J. Lonsdale, M.A., and 8. Lee, M.A. 01. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES OF HORACE. 

By A. w. ViRRALL, I^tt.D. 8vo. 8s. 8d. 
JUVENAL. THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. By John E. B. Mayor, 

M.A., Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. Cr. Svo. 2 vols. 

10s. 6d. eaoh. YoL I. lOe. 8d. YoL IL lOs. 6d. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated hj Alex. Leshb, M.A., IiL.D., Warden of 

Trinity College, Melbourne. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

KTESIAS.— THE FRAGMENTS OF THE PERSIKA OF KTESIAS. By John 
GiLMOUE, M.A. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

LIVT.— BOOKS I.-IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. [In prep. 
BOOKS XXI.-XXV. Translated by A. J. Chusch, M.A., and W. J. Bkodribb, 

1C.A. Or. 8?o. 7e. 8d. 
•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MVT. Bf Ber. W.-W. Oapib, H.A. 

Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 
LONOINUS.— ON THB SUBLIME. Translated by H. L. Havelu B.A. With 
Introdaetkm by Ahihrbw Lavo. Or. Sra 4s. Od. 
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MAETUL.— BOOKS I. and IL Oi^ THE £i>IORA]l& By Prof. Jobm B. B. 
IfATOB, H. A. 8T0. [In iht Frm, 

1IELEAGER.-FIFTY POEMS OF MBLBAOBR. TMludftted by Waxabb Bba]>. 

LAM. Fcap. 4to. 78.6(1. 

PAUSANIAS.— DESCRIPTION OF QRBBOE^ Translated with Commentary 
by J. O. Frasbb, M. a.. FMlow of THnfty College, Oamlitldge. (/» pnyi. 

PHRYNIOHUS.-THB NEW PHRYNICHUS; being a Revised Text of the Bdoga 
of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and Commentary by Rer. 
W. 0. RuTHERkORD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster of Westminater. 8vo. 18e. 

PDIDAR.— THB BXTANT ODBB OF PINDAR. nB&ilated hy Bbnbbt Htsb8» 

M.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

IHB olympian and FTTHIAN ODBS. Bdited, with an Introductory 
Bieay, by Basil OTLDBtsuaw, Frofieeeor of Greek fn the Johns Hopkins 

University, U.S.A. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
THB NBMBAN ODBS. By J. B. Bdbt, ILA., FeUow of Tximtf CoUege, 
Dublin. Svo. ISa. 

THB ISTHMIAN ODBS. By the suns Bditor. IfnUiePnm, 

FLATO.— PH^DO. By B. D. ABOBn-HmD, ILA., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
FHADO. Bv W. D. Gnsran, LLnD., Prindpsl of the TJnlvwsity of Aberdeen. 

Svo. 8s. 6d. 

TIMAEUS. With I'ranslation. By R. D. Abcuer-Uind, M.A. Svo. 16s, 
THB REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Traaslsted by J. Jjl. Davhb, M.A., end D. J. 

Vaugfian, M.A. 18mo. 4s. M. 

BUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO. AND PIL£DO. Translated by F. J. 
Cbuboh. lano. 4s. 0d« 

FHiBDRUS, LYSIS, AND PBOTAGOBAS. Tnnslttted by J. Wbxoht, M.A. 

ISmo. 4.S. 6d. 

PLAUTUS.-THB MOSTELLAKIA. By William Kamsat. M.A. Edited by 
G. G. Rausay, ILA., Frdfesior of Hnnumity In tlie University of Glasgow. 

8vo. 14s. 

PLINY.— CORRESPONDENCE WITH TRAJAN. 0. PllnU Caecilu Secundi 
Epistula- ad Truiaiium liiiperstorem com Blnsdem Bespmuris. By B. O. 

Hardy, M.A. Svo. 10s. (hI. 

POLYBIUS.— THE HISTORIES OF POLYBIUS. Tianshited by B. S. Shuck- 
BOTuiH, ]f.A. S vols. Or. 8vOb fi4s. 

8ALLUST.— CATILINE AND JUGURTHA. Translated by A. W. POLUltD, B.A. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. TUE CATILINE (seimrately). 8s. 

SOPHOCLES.— CBDIPUS THB KING. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. 
MoBSHBAO, M. A., Aseietant Master at Winebester. Feap. Svo. 8s. 0d. 

TACITUS.— THE ANNALS. By G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Frofesflorof Latin in 

Trinity College, HartfDrd, U.S.A. With Maps. Svo. ICs. 
THE ANNAL& Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Broi>ribu, M.A. 

With Maps. Or. 8m 7s. 6a. 
THE HISTORIES. By Rev. W. A. Spoomib, MJL, Ftilow and Tutor of New 

College, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 
THB BISTORT. Translated by A. J. Ohubor, M.A., and W. J. Bbodbibb, 

M.A. With Map. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE AGBICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THB DIALOGUE ON ORATORY. 

Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodrirb, M.A. With Maps. 

Cr. Svo. 4s. Gd 

•INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TACITUS. By A. J. Church^ M,A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. {CUusuxU Writers,) 

THEOORITUSb BION, AND MOflOBmL Itenslated by A. Laho, M.A. ISmo. 

4s. 6d. Also an Edition on Large Paper. Cr. Svo. 98. 

THUOYDIDES.— BOOK IV. A Revision of the Text, Illustrating the Principal 
Causes of Corruption in the ManuscripUi of this Author. By Rev. W. O. 
BoTBSBiOBD, II .A., IiL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. Svo. 7i. 6d. 
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BOOK Vlll. By H. C. Goodhabt, M.A., FeUow of Trinity GoUege, Ountaridge. 

VIRGIL.— Translated hy J. Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. G1. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
THE iENEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of Balliol CSoUege, 
Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XBNOPHON.— Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. In four vols. Cr. Svn. Vol. I., 
containing " The Anabasis " ami Books I. and II. of " The Hell( nic a." 10s. 6d. 
Vol. IL "Helleuica" IIL-VII., and the two Polities— "Athenian " and 
" Laconian," the " AgtaiUiii," ftnd the tract on ** Bflnremua." With Maps and 
Plane. U» the Prut, 
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•BBLOHBB.— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN GRAMMAR. Part 1. By Rev. H. 
Belcher, LL.D., Rector of the High School, Donedin, N.Z. ISnia le. dd. 
KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

*FlMrt n., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, fndndlng BZ8B0I81BS 

IN LATIN IDIOMS, etc. ISmo. Ss. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. Ss. 
BliAOKIB.— GREEK AND BNQLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 
AKD COUJBGBS. By Joan SrcTAikT Biaokxb, Bmeritns Professor of Greek 

in the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
A GREEK PRIMER, COLLOQUIAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. M. 
*BRYANS.— LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON CAESAR'S GALLIC 
WAR. With a Classification of Caesar's Cliief Phrases and Grammatical Notes 
on OsBsar's Usages. By Clement Bbyaks, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich 
College. Bx. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 4s. 6d« 
GBBBK FB06B BZBBOISBS hased npon Thnoydidas. By the same. 

[In preparation. 

CX)OKSON.— A LATIN SYNTAX. By Cbristophbb CooKSOit, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St P anl'a Sdiool. 8va [InpnpamtUm, 

CORNELIi XmiVERSITT STUDIES HT OLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
L Flaoo, W. 6. Hale, and B. L Whbblkb. I. The CC/JIf-Constructions : their 
HIatory and FanetionB. By W. O. Haub. Fart 1. OrltlcaL la. 8d. net Plart 
2. Constructive. Ss. 4d. net. 11. Analogy and the Soope of itt AppUcatlon 
in L an guag e. By B. I. Whesleb. Is. 8d. net 

•BIOKB.— FmST LB8S0NB IK LATIN. ^ E. H. BioXB, B.A., Assistant Master 

at Oundle School. GL 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

•BNGLA1ID.--EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM. ARRANGED 
WITH RBFERBNGB TO ROBY'S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By £. 

B. Bmqland, Assistant Lecturer at the Owens Collt'i^e, Victoria UoiTenlty, 

Manchester. Cr. Svo. 2.s. M. KEY, for Teachers only. 28. 6d. 

CHLBS.— A SHORT MANUAL OF PHILOLOGY FOB CLASSICAL STUDENTS 

By P. Giles, M.iu, Beader in OompaiatiTe Philology In the University of Cam 

bridge. Cr. Svo. [In the Press 

GOODWIN.— Works by W. W. Goodwin, LL.D., D.O.L., Professor of Greek in 

Harvard University, U.S.A. 
SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VER& New 

Ed., revised and enlarged. 8vo. 14s, 
*A OBBBK OBAUliAR. Gr. 8va <to. 
•A GREEK GRAMMAR FOBi SCHOOLS. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
OBEENWOOD.— THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. Adapted to the 

System of Crude Forms. By J. G. Qbebnwood, sometime Principal of the 

Owens College, Manchester. Cr. Svo. 68. Cd. 
BADLET.— ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL AND GBITIGAL. By JAMXa Hadlst, 

late Professor in Yale College, Svo. 168. 
HADLEY and ALLEN. — A GBBBK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEGES. By James Hadley, late Professor in Yale College. Revised 

and in part rewritten by F. ds F. Allen, Pruiebsor in Harvard College. 

Or. 8¥0. 0i. 
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HODGSON,— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. A brief sketch of 
the Fables of the Anideiits, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse for 
Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., late Provost of Btoa. New BcL, leviaad by 
F. C. HoDOiiON, M.A. 18mo. Ss. 

•JA0K8ON.— FIRST STBP8 TO GREEK PROSE OOMFOSITION ByBu>iiraiJ> 

Jackson, M.A., Assistant Master at KiOf^S OoUsgS BohOOL 18llUk IS. 6d. 
KBY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
-SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with MIscellAneoas 
Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination Papers in Greek Scholanhip. 
By the same. 18mo. Ss. M. KEY, for Teachers only. 18mo. 3s, 6d. 

KYMASTOM.— SXERCISfiS IN THE COMPOSITION OF GEESK IAMBIC 
VBR8B 1)7 TnoOMkm from Bn|diBli Dnmatists. By Bev. H. Knriaiov, 
D.D., Professor of ClMilM in tlie uniTOiltj of DorluuiL With Vonbolaiy. 

Ex. fcap. 8to. 5b. 

EST, for Teachers only. Ex. fcap. 8to. 4s. 6d. 

LDPTON.— •AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN ELEGIAC VER8B OOMPOSL 
TION. By J. H. Lupton, Sur-Master of St. Paul's School. GL 8Y0. 2i. M. 

KEY TO PART II. (XXV.-C.) Gl. Svo. 3.s. 6d. 

•AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN LYRIC VERSE COMPOSITION. By the 
fltine. O1.8V0). fli. KBT, for Teaehtri only. OLSvo. 4i.6d. 

KACKIE.— PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
AND ENGLISH. With Indexes. By Rev. Elus C. Mackie, M.A, Claasical 
JfMteratHeiwdtoGimiBarSohooL GL Svo. 4s. 6(L 

•MAGMHiLAN.— FIRST LATIN GRAWAR. By M. a XacMnxax, ILA. 

Fcap. Svo. Is. 6<1. 

MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE.— Edited by Rev. W. G. BoTliaBVOBD, M.A., 

LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. GL 8vo. 
«FIB8T GRBBK OBAMMAR-AOOIDBNOB. BytheBdltor. Si. 

* FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR-SYNTAX, ^y the same. 2e. 

ACCIDENCE AND SYNTAX. In one volume. Ss. 6d. 

«EASY EXERCISES IN GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Ukdebhiix, M.A., 

Assiitaiit Heater at St Bsol'a Prepaistory Behod. Ss. 
•A SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A.' Haaxo, ILA., 

Headmaster of Fettes College, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 
EAST BXBRGISBS IN GRBBK 8TNTAZ. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A., 

Assistant Ma.sttT at Westminster School. {fn fr^ration. 

MANUAL OF GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. [Tn preparation. 

MANUAL OF GREEK SYNTAX. By the Editor. [In jpraparation, 

BLBMBNTART GRBBK OOMFOSmON. BytheBditor. • Xf^prmmHon, 

•KAOmLLAN'S GREEK READEB.^STORIES AND LEGEN DS. A First Greek 
Reader, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. OOUOM, MJL, 

Headmaster of Plymouth College. Gl. Svo. 3s, 

BIACMILLAN'S LATIN COURSE.— By A. M. CooK, M.A, Assistant Master at 
St Paul's SchooL 
•FIRST PART. Gl. Svo. Ss. M. 

♦SECOND PART. 2s. 6<1. [Third Part in preparation. 

•MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE.— By A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an 
ahridgmeDt of ** HaemiUan's Latin Oonrse,** First Ftot GL Svo. Is. 6d. 

•MACMILLAN'S LATIN READER.— A LATIN READER FOR THE LOWER 
FORMS IN SCHOOLS. By H. J. Habot, M.A., Asaltttant Master at Win- 
Chester. Q^9ro, fii.M. 

«KABSHAIJi.— ATABLBOF IRREGULAR GRBBK VERBS, classified aocording 
to the arrangement of Cnrtius's Greek Grammar. By J. M. MaimhalIi, M.A., 

Headmaster of the Gram mar Schuol, Durham. Svo. Is. 

MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER. By Prof. John B. B. MAYOit, M.A., iellow 
ofSfe. Joh]i*ftOoUe8f»OMntejdge. Feapi.8vo. 4a. 6d. 
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MATOB.-<}Rii;EK FOB. BEGINK£KS. By Rev. J. B. Mayob. M.A., late 
Professor of COasiieal Utenttars in King's College, Londcn. Part L, witik 
Vocabulary, Is. 6d. Parts II. and III., with VocabnlaiJ and Indsz. Fcapk 
Svo. Sa. 6d. Complete in one VoL 4s. 6d. 
nXON.— PARALLBL BZTRAOTS, Amnjed Ibr Thnulatlon into English and 
Latin, with Notes on Idioms. By J. B. Nixon, M.A., Fellow and Clasnical 
Lecturer, Klns's Ciollege, Cftinbridge. Fart L— Hiatorical and Bpifltolory. 
Or. 8m 8a. M. 

PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 
General and Special Prefaces on Style aud Idiom. By the same. I. Oratorical, 
n. Historical. III. Philosopliieai. IV. Anecdotes and Letters. Sd Bd., 
enlarged to *280 pp. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. SELECTIONS FROM THE SAME. 3s. 

Translations of about 70 Extracts can be supplied to Schoolmasters (2s. 6d.), 
on application to the Aathor : and almit 40 aunllazly of ** Parallel Bxtneta." 
Is. 6d. post free. 

*PAMTIN.— A FIBST LATIN VBBSB BOOK. By W. £. P. Pastim, M.A., 

Assistant Maater at St Fanl'sSehooL CB.8T0. la.6d. 
•PBILE.-A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J.Pnu^LlttI>.,MMterof Obrialfa 

College, Cambridge. ISmo. Is. 
•POSTOATB.— SERMO LATINUS. A short Guide to Latin Prose Composition. 
By Prof. J. P. PoeroATE, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, GamM^SS* ^ 
Svo. 23. 6d. KEY to " Selected Passages." Gl. Svo. 3s. ixl. 
POSTGATE and VINOE.— A DICTIONARY OP LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By 
J. P. PoBTGATK ai)d C. A. ViNCE. [Ill prtpuration* 

POTTS.— *HINTS TOWARDS I>ATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By A. W. Potts, 
M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Ex. fcxip. Svo. 38. 
•PASSAGB8 FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE. Edited with Notes and 
References to the above. Ex. fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. 2.s. 6d. 
*PB£STON.— BXEBCISBS IN LATIN VBBSB OF VARIOUS KINDa By Rev. 

O. Pbmtow. GL8?o. S^ed. KB7,lbf Teadbamcnly. GL8vo. 6a. 
BEID.— A GRAMMAR OF TAjQITU& ByJ,B. Bam, LittD., Fellow of Caioa 



EOBY.— Works by H. J. Roby, M.A, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
A GRAMMAR OF THB JLATIN LANGUAGE, from Plautus to Suetonius. Part 
L Sonnds, Infleodons, Wovd-ibruatton, Appendima. Or. 9to, fli. Put II. 
Syntax, Prepositions, etc. 10s. 6d. 
«8CUOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. Cr. Svo. 58. 

AN BIOniBNTABY LAXIM GRAliHAB. il%iK§Prm. 
•BUSH.— SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS. WHili Notes and Tocatalaiy. ^BL 

Bdsh, B.A. Ex. fc ap. Svo. 28. (kL 
«BIFR.— fIBST SIBPS TO LATIN PR08B COMPOSITION. By Rev. G. Rust, 

M.A. ISrao. Is. 6d. KEY, for Teachers only. By W.M. Yates. ISmo. 33. 6d. 

&UTHBBFOBD. --Works by tha Bav. W. G. BunB&iOBD^ M.A., LL.i>., Head- 

master of Westminster. 
REX LEX. A Short Digest of the piindpafl BdMtona between the Latiq, 

Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Sounds. Svo. [In preparation. 

THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the Ecloga of the Gram- 
marian Phrynichus. With Introduotioii and Oommentary. 8ro. 18a. (Bee 

also Macmillan'a Greek Course.) 

SHUCKBUBGH.— PASSAGES FROM LATIN AUTHORS FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO ENGLISH. Selected with a view to the necda of Cundidataa for the 
Cambridge Local, and PubUo Schools' Examinations. By £. & Shuokbvbob, 
M.A. Cr. 8vu. 28. 

•SIMPSON. — LATIN PROSB AFTER THB BEST AUTHORS : Caesarian Pwse. 
By F. P. SiMPsoK, B.A. Bz. fisap. Sto, 88. 6d. KBY, for TaadieBi only. 

Ex. fcap. Svo. 68. 

8TBACHAN and WILKINS.— ANALEOTA Seleetad Passages for Translatfoo. 

By J. S. Stracttan, M.A, Professor of Greek, and A. S. Wilkins, T.itt.D., 
Professor of Latin in the Owens College, Manchester. Cr. Svo. 68. KEY to 
Latin PiMiagai. Oc.8fo. 8iiiad,0d. 
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THRINO.— Works by the Rev. E. Tubino, M. A., late Headumster of Uppini^iaili. 

A U^TIN GRADUAL. A First UMn Oonstruing Book for BeginuBIS. Wttb 

rdloiin-'l St'titi-iice Maps. Fcap. Rvo. fs. 
A M ANUAL UF MOUU CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. l.s. 6d. 

•WELCH and DUFFIELD.— LATIN AGGIDBNGB AND EXBR0I8BS AR- 
RANGED FOR BEGINNERS, lly W. Welch and O. G. DumSLD, 
Asiii.staut Maiiters at Craoleigh SchooU ISiuo. Is. dd. 

WHITB.— FIBST LESSONS IN ORBBK. Adapted to Oooowm'a Orkbk Obam- 
MAU, and designed as an introduction to tno Anabasis of Xenophon. By 
JouN' WuxiAiis White, Assistant Professor of Greek in Harvard University, 
U.S. A. Gr. 8to. 8a. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Works by J. WnionT, M.A.,late Headmaster of Sutton Coldlleld School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, the Form and Use of Worda in Latin, 
with Progressive Exercises. Cr. 8vo. 48. M. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Ea.sy NaiTative, abri.l.i:c>l fruiu the First 
Bouk of Livy by the omission of Difficult Paasaees ; being a First Latin Read- 
ing Book, with Grammatieal Kotea and Vocalraiary. fV»p. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

FIRST L.\TIX STEPS; or, AN INTRODUCTION BY A SERIES OF 
EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. Cr. 8vo. 38. 

ATTIC PUiMEU. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Ex. fcap.?8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPLBTE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with Examples, Exercisea, 
))oth lAtin and Bngliah, on each Ruk^ and Vocabulariea. Cr. 8vo. 28. fid. 



AimQurrms^ anoibnt history, and 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ARNOLD.— A HISTORY OP THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T. Arnold, 
M .A. ( / n prepa ration. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OF ROME by the late Thomas Arnold, D.D., Headmaster of Rugby. 
Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

•BEESLY.— STORIES FROM THB HISTORY OF ROME. By Mia. Bbibbly. 
Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

BLA0KIB.-^ORA HBLLBNIOiL By John Stuart 6i.4CKR, Bmaritna Pro- 

fessur of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. 

BURN.— ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
RoBntT Bdbn, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Camliridge. lUnnrated. 

Ex. cr. 8vo. 148. 

BURY.— A HISTORY OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE FROM ARCADIUS 
TO IRBNB, A.D. 895-800. By J. B. BoBT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
•CLASSICAL WRITERS.— Bditad by JOBM RiCBAAO GaasK, M.A., JULD. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 6d. each. 

SOPHOCLES. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A, 

EURIPIDES. By Prof. Mabatit, D.D. 

DEM08THBNE8. By Pro! B. H. BumoM, M. A. 

VIRGIL. By Prof. Nettleship. M.A. 

LIVY. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

TACITUS. By Pro! A. J. Obvrgh, M.A., and W. J. Bbodribb, 1I.A. 

MILTON. By Rev. Stopi-X)rd A. Brookk, M.A. 
DYER.— STUDIES OF THE GODS IN GREECE AT CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 

RBCBNTLT BXCAVATBD. By Lonn I>tbb,B.A. lBz.0r.8T0. 88.6d.net. 
FREEMAN.— Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.O.Iib, LL.D., Ragllia Fkofeaaor of 

Modem Hiatoxy in the University of Oxford. 
HISTORY OP ROMB. (Histwi«uCmmJbr8tkMil»,) 18mo. [In preparaHm. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. (Historicat Course MSAiMtt,) 18mo. [In lyreparation. 
A SCH OOL UlSTOKV OF ROME. Cr 8vo. [In preparatioa. 

H18T0BI0AL BBSAYB. Beoood Seriea. [Giadc and Bomaii Hiaioiy.] %vo. 

108. 6d. 
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GARDNER.— SAMOS AND SAM IAN COINS. An Essay. By Perot Oabdnzb, 

Litt.D., Professor of Arcliaiology in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GBDDBS.-THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. QCDDW, 

Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. 
OIiA])6T01IE.-->Work8 by liie Rt Hon. W. B. Glamiomb, ILP. 

THE TIME AND PLACE OP HOMEn. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Pd. 
LANDMARKS OF HOMERIC STUDY. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
»A PRIMER OF HOMER. 18mo. Is. 

QOW.— A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Jahu Gow, LitkD., 
Msstor of the Higli School, Nottinghain. With lUostntioiiB. 2d EcL, xoTiaod 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARRISON and VERRALL.— MYTHOLOGY ANT) MONUMBNTB OF ANCIENT 

ATHENS. Translation of a P<wtion of the " Attica " of Pausanias. By 
Mabqabet de G. V&R&ALU With Introductory Essay and Arclueological 
Commentary by Jake B. Harbibok. With Illiistratlons and Bians. Cr. 

8vo. 168. 

JBBB.— Works by B. C. Jsbb, Litt.D., Professor of Gi-eek in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAE08, 2 TOlfl. 8TOw 2fis. 
*A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 

(See also CUtsaical Series,) 

KIEFEBT.— ICANUAL OP ANCIBNT GBOGBAPHY. By Dr. R Kiefbet. 

Cr. Svo. 58. 

LANCIANL— ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

By BODOUO LANOiAxn, ProliesBor of Arohieology in the University of Rome. 

Illustrated. 4to. 24s. 
LEAP.— INTRODUCTION TO THE ILIAD FOB BNGLISH HEADERS. By 

W ambb lata, lUtikJD. [in preparatUm, 

KAHAPFY.— Worka 1^ J. F. Mahaffy, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 

and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE ; fl-om Homer to Menander. Cr. Svo. 9s. 

GBBBE LIFB AND THOUGHT; from the Age of Alexander to the Roman 

Conquest. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

THB GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. From Plutarch to Polybius. 
Cr. 9wo. 10b. 6d. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIBS IN GBBSCB. WUh ninatrationa. With Map. 

Cr. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. Cr. Svo. Vol. 1. 
In two parts. Part I. The Poets, with an Apj)endix on Homer by Prof. Sayck. 
Part IL Dramatic Poets. Vol. II. The Prose Writers. In two i>arts. Part I. 
Herodotns to Plato. Part II. Isocrates to Aristotle. 48. 6d. each. 
*A PRIMER OF GBBBE ANTIQUITIES. With lUOBtrationfl. 18mo. Is. 
•EURIPIDES. ISmo. l.s. 6d. {Clasncdl WHters.) 
MAYOR.— BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUB TO LATIN LITERATURE. Edited 

after HVbner. By Prof. Jobn B. B. Matob. Cr. 8vo. 10b. 6d. 
NSWT0N.-ES8 AYS ON ART AND ARCMfflOLOGY. By Sir Chablbb Nbwtoh, 

K.C.B., D.C.L. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
PBILOLOGY.-THB JOURNAL OP PHILOLOGY. Edited by W. A. WaianT, 
M.A., I. BTWATBBy M.A., and H. Jaokson, LitLD. 4s. 6d. each (half, 
yearly). 

SAYCE.— THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By A. H. Savce, M.A., 
Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. Cfr. 8vo. Ob. 

SCHMIDT and WHITE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THB RHYTHMIC AND 
METRIC OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. By Dr. J. H. Hbinrich 
Schmidt. Traoalated by Jom WiLLum yfmam, PIlD. 8vo. 10b. Od. 

SHDCHHARDT.— DR. SCHLIBMANN'S EXCAVATIONS AT TROY, TIRYNS, 
MYCEN.*:, ORCHOMENOS, ITHACA, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge. By Dr. Carl Shuchhardt. Translated by BuOBNIB Sbllbbs. Intro- 
daotton by Wauibb Jjur, LitLD. Illustrated. Ovo. Us. net 
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8HD0KBDB6B.— A SCHOOL BISTORT OP ROME. By B. 8. BaucnuBOB, 

M.A, Cr. 8vo. [In preparation^ 

*STEWART.— THE TALE OF TJiOY. Cono into Eqglish by Aubkst Stbwabt. 
QL8T0. 81. 6d. 

«TOZBB.— APRIMBBOFGLABBIOALGEOGRAPHT. By H. F. T^>m, M.A. 

ISmo. Is, 

WALDSTEIN.— CATALOGUE OF CASTS IN THE MUbEUM OF CLASSICAL 
ARCHEOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE. By Charlm Waldbxbv, Univvnity Reader 
in Caasiical Archaiologj*. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d, 

*»* Also an Edition on I^irge Paper, small 4to. 58. 
WILKINS.— Works bv I*rof. Wilkins. Litt.D., LL.D. 
*A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Illustrated. 18mo. li. 
*A PKIMEU OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 18mo. Is. 
WILKINS and ABWOLD.— A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUXTISa By 
Fiot A. B. WiLKim* LittD.y and W. T. Abhold, M.A. Or. 8vo. Hlust rat » i ] . 

. [In preparcUion. 



MODERN LANGUAGES AND 

LITERATURE. 

Kngliah ; FMch; German; Modem Greek; Italian; Si»aniah. 

ENGLISH. 

♦ABBOTT.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to Illustrate some 
of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. By the Rev. E. 
A. ABBorr, D.D., fbniiflrly Headmaater of ttie Olty of London SohooL Sx. 

fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

*BACON.— ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A., Frofea- 
aor of Logic and Mond FhUoaophy, Deeean CoUagei Poooa. OL 990. 8a. ; 

sewed, 2s. (VI. 

•BURKE.— REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By the aame. 
01. 8to. 68. 

BROOKE.— *PRIMER OF ENGUSH UTBRATUBB. By Rar. OionoBB 

BaooKB, M.A. IS nio. Is. 

BARLT ENGLISH LITBRATURB. By the aame. STola. Bvo. [VdL 1. JnOaFma. 

BDTLBB.— nUDIBRAS. With Introduction and Notes, by Ai.fbeo Mhjodb, 
M.A. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Part I. Ss. 6d. Parts II. and III. 4s. (id. 

CAMPBELL.— SELECTIONS. With Introdnetfonand Notes, by Cecil M. Ba&bow, 
M.A., Pilneipal of Yietoria CoUege, FalghAt GL 8vo. [tejmiiMmition. 

OOWPER.— ♦THE TASK : an Episflo tn Josoph Hill, Esq. : TmormiuM, or a Re- 
view ol the Schools ; and The Histoky of Joun (iiM'iN. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. Benham, B.D. G1. 8vo. Is. {Globe Readinqs from Standard Authors.) 
THE TASK. With Introduction and Notes, by F. J. Rowk, M.A., and W. T. 
Webb, M.A., Professors of Ent^lish Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta, 

[In preparation. 

"DOWDEN.— A PRIMER OF SHAKESPEUE. By Prof. Dowden. 18mo. Is. 
DRYDEN.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Pro! 0. D. ToHOi. Foap. 8to. 28. (ML 
«GL0BBRBAnBR8. For8tandaidaI.-VL BditedljyA. F.Muniaow. Qlnatntod. 

Gl. 8vo. 
Primer 1. (48 pp.) 8d. 



Primer 11. (48 pp.) 3d. 
Book I. (132 pp.) 6d. 
Book 11. (136 pp.) Od. 



Book III. (282 pp.) Is. 3d. 

Book IV. (328 pp.) Is. M. 

Book V. (408 pp.) 28. 

Book VI. (436 pp.) Sa. 6d. 



*TBB SHORTER 6L0BB RBADBRS.— Illuatrated. GL 8vo. 



Primpr I. (48 pp.) 3d. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) 8d. 

Standard I. (90 pp.) 6d. 

Standard II. (184 pp.) M. 



Standard TIL (178 pp. 
Standard IV. (182 pp. 
Standard V. (216 pp. 
Standard VL(838pp.; 
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«€K)IiDSIIITH.— THB TBATlLXiliBiOr s FMneet of Sodetf ; nA Tn ItasmD 

ViLT.AnE. With Notes, Philological and azplanatoiy, ogr J. W. Hales, 1C.A. 

Cr. 8vo. 6U. 

*THB TRAWLXMR AKD THB DS8BRTED VILLAGE. With Introduction and 

Notes, by A. Barrfttt, B.A., Professor of English TJtrrature, Elphinstone 
Ciollege, Bombay. Ql. 8vo. la. 0d. ; sewed, la. ed. The Traveller (aepsiately), 
Is., sewed. 

•THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith, PWf. 
Massok. G1. 8vo. Is. (Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 
SELECT ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes, by Prof. C. D. Yonoe. 
FcH]>, Svo. 28. 6d. 

GOSSE.— A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITBBATUBIB (1660-1780X 
13y Edmund Gobse, M.A. Gr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*ORAT.— POBMS. With Introdncfeion sad Notes, hy Jam Beabshaw, LIj.D. 

Gl. Svo. l8. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

«HAL£S.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, FhUological and Ei^lana- 
tory, and an Introdnetlon on the Teaching of English, by J. W. Hasm/u.A,, 
Professor of English Literature at King's College, London. Ex. fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

•HELPS.— BSSATS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. With 
Introdnetlon and Notes, by P. J. Bows, M.A., and W. T. W£bb, M.A. 
Ql. Svo. Is. 0d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•JOHNSON.— LIVES OF THE POETS. The Six Chief Lives (Milton, Bryden, 
Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay's " Life of Johnson." With Pre- 
face and Notes by Matthew Arnold. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 

KELLNER. — HISTOBI0AL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH SYNTAX. By L. 

Kkixnbr, Ph.D. [In the Press. 

♦LAMB.— TALES FROM SHAKSPHARE. With Preface by the Rev. Canoh 

AiNOER, M.A., LL.D. GI. Svo. 28. (Globe Eeadings from Standard Authors.) 
•LITERATURE PRIMERS.— Edited by John Richard GassH, LL.D. 18mo. 
Is. eacli. 

ENGLISH GRA3IMAR. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

EN GLISH GRAMMAIi EXERCISES. By R. Mojuus, LL.D., and H. 0. 
BO'WKK, M.A. 

EXERCISES ON MOBBIB'S PBDIBR OF BNOLIBH GRAMMAR By J. 

WSIBE&KLL, M.A. 

BN0LI8H COMFOHITION. By FlroflMior Nion»L 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON BNGLI8H OOMFOBITION. By Prtt 

NiCHOi. ami W. 8. M'Cormick, 

ENGLI SH L i 1 ERAT URB. By Stopford Bbooke, M.A. 
8HAKBFBBB. B^ Professor DowDur. 

THE CHILDREN'S J^TRBASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. Selected and 
arranged with Notes by Francis Tunivxa PAUiaAVK. In Two Parte. Is. eaeh. 
PHILOLOGY. By J. Pmlb, LlttD. 
ROMAN LITERATURE. By Prof. A. a Wn-WHi, Litt.D. 
GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jbbb, Litt.D. 
HOMER. By the Bt Hon. W. E . Gladstone, M.P. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FOUR VOLUMES. Cr. Svo. 
EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopvosd Brooke, M.A. {InpnparaHon, 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. (1560-1665.) By George SAiNxanuRY. Ts. 6d. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. (1660-1780.) By Edmund Goesi, 
M.A. 78. 6d. 

THB MODERN PERIOD. By Prot Dowsmr. [InpitparaiUm, 
«MACMILLAN'S READING BOOKS. 



PRIMER. ISmo. 48 pp. 2d. 
BOOK L ibr Stsndsrd t 06 pp. 4d. 

BOOK n. for Standard n. 144 pp. M. 
BOOK HI. for Standard III. 100 
ppu 6d. 



BOOK IV. for Standard IV. 176 pp. 
8d. 

BOOK V. for Standard V. 380 pp. Is. 
BOOK VI. for Standard VL Cr. 8vo. 
4S0 pp. fis. 



Book VL is fitted for Higher CHasses, and aa an IntrodQetUm to English literature. 
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»lIAaiaLLAX*8 OOFT BOOKS.— 1. Largt Pott 4to. Price 4d. Meh. t. Fott 

Oblong. Price 2d. each. 

1. Initiatory Exercises and SnouT Letters, 

2. Words consutimo or Short Letters. 

a. LoMO LcrmSb With Words containing Long Letters— Figuns. 
1. Words oontainino Long Lettrrs. 
4a. Practtstn'o akd RsYisnio Copy-Book. For Nos. 1 to 4. 
5. Capitals akd Short Halt-Text. Words begimung with a Capital. 
0. Haut-Tkr Wobob iMginning with Oapitals— Figures. 

7. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Fignxes. 

8. Small-Hand and Half-Text. With Capitals and Figrircs. 
8a. Fractisino and Bxvisino Copy-Book. For Nos. 5 to 8. 

9. SKALL-HAirD BmatM HiajkLnrae— Flgom. 

10. Small-Hand Single Headliksb— FigoiML 

11. Small-Hand Double Headlines — Figurea 

12. Commercial and Arithmetical Examples, &c. 

18b. TttAOttsom AMD Bxwmam Coft-Boox. For Not, 8 to It. 
Nos, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 may hi had vUh Qoodmtm*9 Pttttnt Sliding Oopkt, Laige 
Post 4to. Price 6<1. each. 

BIA&TIN.— *Tli£ FOKTU UOUK : Poetry selected and arranged for ChUdren. By 
Frahoib Maktin. ISmo. 2s. 6d. 

•SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. By the same. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 

♦IDLTON.— PARADISE LOST. Hooks I. and IL With Introduction and Notes, 
bv Michael Macmillan, B.A.. Professor of Logic and Moral Philosopliy, 
EiphinstoneCoUege, Bomtey. QLSva Is. 9d. ; sewed. Is. ed. OrsepanHely; 
Is. 8d. ; sewed, Is. each. 
•L* ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. With 
Introduction and Notes, by W. Bell, M.A., Professor Of Philosophy and 
Logic, Government College, Lahore. 01. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewedi Is. 6d* 

•COMUS. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 3d. ; sewed, Is. 

*SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Pbbgival, M.A., Professor of English Liter- 
ature, Fresideney CoUege, Caleatta. GL 8to. 2i. ; sewed. Is. 9d. 

•INTRODUCTION TO THB STUDY OP MILTON. By OronoBO Bboou^ 

M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. (Classical Writers.) 

MORRIS.— Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
*PRIM£R OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo. Is. 

•BLBHISNTARY LESSONS IN HI8T0RI0AL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, con- 
taining Accidence and Word-Formation. 18mo. 2s. 6d. • 

"HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, comprising Chapters 
on the History and Development of the Language, and on Word-Formation. 
Ex. fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

WCHOL and M'CORMICK.— A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Prof. John Nicuol and Prof. W. S. M'Cor.mick. prepuratioii. 

OLIPHANT.— THB OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. By T. L. Kington 
Oliphant. New Ed., revised and enlarged, of "Xhe Sources of Standard 

English." 211.1 Ed. Gl. Svo. 9s. 

THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 21a. 

*PALGRAVE. — THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Frakcu T. Paloratb. ISmo. 8s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts. Is. each. 

PATMORE. — THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THB BEST POETS. 
Selected and arrange* i by Covsmtbt Patmoiul GL 8va Ss. (GMks Beadings 

frcmi Standard Authors.) 

PLUTARCH.— Being a Selection from the Lives which illustrate Shakesi)eare. 
Norlli'a Tkaxuialkm. Edited, witli IntrodiictioBs, Notes, Index of Names, 
sad Glosniiia Index, hy Proi: W. W. SoAT, LittD. Or. Svo. 6Si 
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•RANSOMB.—SnORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARB'S PLOTS. By Cybil 
Ransome, Professor of Modem History and lAtatkixue, Torkshiie CJoUeg^, 

Leeds. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

«RTLAND.— CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By F. Rtlamd, M.A. Cr. 8m 6b. 

SAINTSBX7RY.— A HISTORY OF ELlZABETHAlil UTBRATUBBL U00-166& 

By George Sajntsbury. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SCOTT.— *LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Bdited, vith Intoodnotloii and Notes, by Fbahob Tvshbb Palobavo. G1. 8vo. 

Is. (Globe Readings frmn Standard Axithors.) 
*TUE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With IntroducUon and Notes, bjr 

0. H. Stuakt, M.A, and B. H. Elliot, B.A. GL 8fo. 28. ; sewed, Is« M. 
Introduction and Canto I. 9d. sewed. Cantos I. tO HL U. 8d. ; 80W«d, In. 
Cantos IV. to YL Is. 3d. ; sewe d. Is. 

«MARMION, and THB LORD OV THB JSLVB. By F. T. Paiob4VB. OL 8vo. 
Is. (Gloi^ ItecuLings fr(m Standard Authors.) 

*MARMION. With Introduction and Notes, by Miohasl Macmillan, B.A. 

01. 8vo. Ss. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

«1*HB LADY OF THB lAKB. ^y G. H. Btuaxt, M.A. GL 8vo. 81. 6d. ; 

sewed, 2s. 

*ROKEBY. With Introduction and Notes, by Micoael Maciullan, B.A 
GL 8to. 88. ; sewed, Ss. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— *A SHAKB8PBABIAN GRAIOCAR. By Bev. B. A. AsBon, 

D.D. Gl. 8vo. 63. 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Fleay, M.A 2a Ed. Ex. leap. 8vo. 

4s. 6d.- 

»A PRIMER OF SHAKESPERE. By Prof. Dowden. 18mo. Is. 

•SHORT STUDIES OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLOTS. By Cyail Ransoms, M.A. 
Cr. Svo. as.6d. 

*THB TBMFBSr. With Introduction and Notes, by K. BaiOBXON, late Principal 

of Agra CoUege. 01. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. Gd. 

«MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHINQ. By the same. Ql. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, 
l8.6d. 

•A MIDSUMMBB MIGHTS BBBAIC Qy the tame. GL8va lB.9d.;80wed, 

Is. 6d. 

«THE MBBOELANT OF 7BNICE. By the same. OL 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed. Is. 6d. * 
*AS YOU UKB IT. By the same. 61. 8to. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•TWELFTH NIGHT. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•THB WINTER'S TALE. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 28. ; sewed, Is, 9d. 

•KING JOHN. By the same. GL 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•RICHARD n. By flie same. GL 8m Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

•HENRY V. By the same. OIL 870. Is. 9d. ; sewed, is. 6d. 

•RICHARD IIL By C. H. Tawnst, H.A., Principal and Professor of English 

Liteiatofe, Pt«aidency College, Calentta. GL 8vo. 8s. 6d. ; sewed, 8s. 
•CORIOLANUS. By K. DbiobIOK. Gl. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
♦JULIUS CiESAR. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d , 
•MACBETH. By the same. 61. 8vo. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 
•HAMLET, j^lflie same. 6L 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

«KING LEAR. By the same. Gl. 8vo. Is. M. ; sewed, Is. 8d. ' 

*OTHELLO. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. ; sewed, Is. 9d. 

♦ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By the same. Gl. 8vo. 2s. Od. ; sewed, 28. 

•CYMBBUNB. By the same. 6L 8to. 28. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

*80illllBN80HEIir and MBIKTiBIOHy* —THB BNGUBH METHOD OF 
TBAOHING TO BBAD. By A. SomnHSCHiiH and J. M. D. Mbikuuohn, 

M.A. Pcap. 8vo. 

lliii iN UliSERY BOOK, coutaiuing aU the Two -Letter Words in the Lan- 
goage. Id. (Also in Large Type on Sheets fixr School Walls. Ss.) 

B 
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TH£ FmST OOUBSB, consisting of Short Vowels with Single Gonsonanta. 7d. 
THB BBOONl) COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, consisting of Short 

Vowels with Double Consonants. 7(1. 
TU£ THIRD AND FOURTH COURSBS, consisting of Long Vowels, and all 

tiie Doable Vowels in tht Language. Td. 

•SOUTHET.— LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction and Notes, Iqr XlCBAB. 

MA.CMIIXAN, B.A. Gl. 8vo. 8.S. ; sewed, 2s. ()<1. 

8PEN8EB.-FAIBY QUEEN. Book L With lutroducUou and Not«s, by H. M. 

Pbboival, M.jL [JuAsPrvsa. 
TAYLOR,— WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymolnpical Illustrations of Hist-ory, 

Ethnology, and Geography. By Bev. I&aag Tatlob, LittD. With Maps. 

OI. 8vo. w. 

TENNYSON.-THE COLLECTED WORKS OF LORD TBNNIBON. An Edition 
for Schools. In Four Parts. Gr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
TBNNTSON TOR THB TOUNG. Bdited, with STotot totth» Use of Schools, 
hj fhe Ber. Altbid Anroiifc, LUD., Canoii ct BiiatoL 18mo. is. net. 

' [In the Press. 

•SBLEOnONS PROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes, by P. J. 
Bowk, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

This selection contains:— Recollections of the Arabian Nights, The Lady of 
Shalott. (Enone. Hie Lotos Baters, Ulysses, Tlthonns, Morte d'Arfhur, Sir 

Galahad, Dora, CMe on the Death of the Duke of WellingtcnLind ThoBtVNIgS. 
•ENOCH ARDEN. By W. T. Webb, M.A. Gl. 8vo. 28. 

AYLMBR'S FIELD. By W. T. Wbbb, M.A. {In the Press. 

THE PRINCESS ; A MEDLEY. By P. M. Wallace, B.A. [In the Press. 

*THB COMING OF ARTHUR, AND THB PASSING OF ARTHUR. By F. J. 

Rows, M.A. GL 8vo. 8a. 
THRING.-TnE ELBMBNTS OP GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENOlASH. 

Edward Thring, M.A. With Questions. 4th Ed. ISiuo. 2s. 
•VAUaHAN.— WORDS FROM THE POETS. By C. M. Yavqrax. 18ma la. 

WABD.— THE BNOLISU POETS. Selections, with Critical Intndiietions by 

various Writers and a General Introduction bv Matthew Arnold. Edited 
by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Vols. Vol. I. Chaucek to Donne.— VoL IL Ben 
JoNsoN TO Dryden.— VoL III. Addison to BLan.— VoL IV. WOBOBWOBTB 
TO RoasETTi. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. Ts. 6d. each. 

•WBTHEBELL.— EXERCISES ON MORRIS'S PRIMER OF ENGLISH ORAM- 
MAR. By John Wrhuuuj., M.A., Headmaster of Towcester Oxammar 

School. ISino. la. 

WOODS.— *A FIRST POETRY BOOK. By M. A. Woods, Head Mistress of the 

Olifton High Sehool lior Glils, Feap. 9vo. Ss. 6d. 
•A SECOND POETRY BOOK Bv the Banio. In Two Full. Ss. 9A. aaoh. 
«A THIRD POETRY BOOK. By the same. is. 6d. 
HYMNS FOB SOHOOLWOBSmP. Bytlieaaine. ISmo. Is. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH.— SELECTIONS. With IntrodOCtlOII and Notes, by F. J. Rowe, 
M.A., and W. T. Wuub, M.A. Gl. Svo. [In preparation. 

TONGE.— •AB00K0FQOLDBNDBBD& By GHABLorrs M. Yokos. GLSvo. 2s. 
«THB ABBIDOBD BOOK OF GOLDBN DBBDa ISmo. li. 

FRENCH. 

BEATTMAROHAIS.— LE BAKlilEU DE SEVILLE. With Introduction and 

Notes. By L. P. Blouet. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
*BOWEN. -FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. CoVBTHOm BowBff, H.A. 

Ex. fcap. 8vo. Is. 

BBBTICANH.— Woifcs l»y HmtiiAinv Britmamk, Fii.D., FkofiBiaor of Fhilology in 

the University of Munich. 
FIBST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Ex. fcap. 8 ¥o. 4s. (U. 
8B0OND FRENCH EXBE0I8B BOOK. Bz. fcap. 8yo. 28. dd. 

FASNACHT.— Works by G. E. Fasnacht, late Assistant Master at Westminster. 

THE ORQANIG METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. Ex. fcap. Svo. L 
French. 8a. M. 
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A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Cr, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE OF THE 
8BVBNTBBNTH OBNTUBT. Gr. Svo. [I%pnpainMM» 

MAOBDLLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES OP PRENOH READING BOOBa. -Edited hy 
G. B. Fasmaoht. With liluatxatioiis, Notes, VocabolaxieB, and Bzercises. 

QL 8vo, 

*FBBNOH BBADIN08 VGB OHIEiDBBN. 1^ O. B. FABxrACHT. It. 6d. 

»CORNAZ-NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. By Edith Harvey. Is. 6d. 

•DB MAISTRB— LA JEUNE SIBI]RIENNE ET LE LiiPBBUX DB LA ClT^l 
D'AOSTE. By Stephaks Baalet, B.Sc. etc Is. 6d. 

*FLOBIAN— FABUtS. By Rev. Obablb Ymld, M.A., Headmaster ofUniTenlty 

School, Nottingham. Is. 6ld. 

«LA FONXAINB— A SELBCTXON OF FABLES. By U M. Mobiabtt, B.A., 

AflslstuitlbrteratBiiioiir. SB.M. 

*HOLESWOBXH— FBBETOH LIFB IN LBTTBB& By Ifzs. MouHnronB. 

Is. 6d. 

•PERRAULT— OONTES DE FE ES. By G. E. FAiiNACHT. Is. 6d. 
HAXMBJLAXPB PBOOBB88IVB FBENOH 0OUBSB.^By G. B. Faswacbt. Bx. 

fcap. 8vo. 

*FiBST Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular Accidence. Is. 
*8boomd Yeab, containing an Elementary Grammar wifh copious Bxadses, 
Notes, and voeabularies. 2s. 

*TBntD YziMf oontainiiig a Systematic Syntaa^ and Lessons in CSompositioa. 
28. 6d. 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MA CHILEAN'S PROQRESSIVB PRBNOH 
COURSE. With Copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 
Philological Remarks, etc By G. E. Fasnacht. Ex. fcap, 8vo. Each Year 
48. 6d. 

■MAOMILLAN'S FRENCH COMPOSITION.— By G. E. FaskaOBT. Ex, fcap. 
8vo. Part I. Elementary. 2a. 6d. Part II. Advanced. [In the Press. 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S OOUBSB OF FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. By 0. B. Facvaoht. Fart L Ex. fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 
MA/««T.T.ATg»« ynniMt»»nr« wfcTOrmy MAnm By G. B. Fasvaobx. Bz. 
Hoap. 8to. 

*Fin8T Ybab, containing Tales, Historical Bxtracts, Letters, Dialogacs, Ballads, 

Nursery Songs, etc., with Two Vocabularies : (1) in the order <d snlljeets ; 
(2) in alphabetical order. With Imitative Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
*Secx)nd Yeab, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, Historical and Descriptive 
Bxtracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, etc. With Imitative Exercises. 8s. 6d« 

KACMILLA1P8 FOBBIGN 8QH00L GLA88IG8. Bdited by Q. B. Faskaobt. 

18mo. 

^OOBNBILLB— LB OID. By G. B. FABBrAOBV. Is. 

•PUMAS— LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. GYB. By YxOKtt OoBB, LectRirer at 

University College, Liverpool, Is. 6d. 

LA FONTAINE'S FABLES, Books I.-VL By L. M. Mobiabty, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow. {fn pnparoHon. 

*MOLlfiRB— L'AVARE. By the same. Is. 

♦MOLrilRE— LE BOURGEOIS GBNTILHOMMB. By the same. Is. 6d. 
*MOLI]^BE— LBS FBMMES SAVANTEa By O. B. Fasnacht. Is. 
*MOLl£iRE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same. Is. 
*M0LI^:RE— LE MfeDECIN MALGR6 LUL By the same. Is. 
♦MOLliiRE— LES PRfiCIEUSES RIDICULES. By the same. Is. 
*RACINE— BRITANNIOUS. By E. Pellissieb, M.A- 2a. 
•FBBNGH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected from variOQS 
Authors, by C. Colbsok, M.A, Assistant Master at Harrow, 4s. Cd. 

•SAND, GEORGE— LA MAKE AU DIABLB. By W. E. Russsll* M.A., 
Assistant Master at Hailsytmiy. Is. 
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«SANDEAn, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LA SBIGLlftBB. By H. a 

Stesl, Assistant Master at Winchester. Is. 6d. 
•yOLTAIRB--OHARLBS XIL By O. B. Fashaght. 8b. ad. 

"MA880N.— A OOMPENDIOUS DIOnONABT OF THB FBBNGH LANOUAOB. 
Adapted from the DIofekMUiilai ot Proftnor A. Elwau* By Owiats ILuaaoH. 

Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

MOLlkElE.— LE MALADE IMAQINAmB. With Introduction and Notes, by F. 
Tabvsb, M.A., Assistant Master at Btoa. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

•PELLISSIBB.— FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A Syntlictic 
Vocabukiy, based upon Derivations. By B. Fulissue, M.A., Assibtaut 
Vaster at Cnifton Oouege. OL 8to. 9b, 



GBRMAN. 

BEHAGEL.— THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. Otto Beuaoel. Translated 
by Emil Trechmann, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Modem Literature in the 
University of Syduey, N.S.W. Gl. 8vo. [.\ early Ready. 

HUSS.— A SYSTEM OP ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GBRMAN, by means of 
Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the leading Rules of Qrammar. 
By H. C. O. Hubs, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

MACBOLLAN'S PRIMABY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOOKS. Edited 

by 6. B. Fasnacht. With Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises. 01. 8vo. 
«OBIM]f— KINDBR UND HAUSKABOHBK. ^ O. B. FiaVAOsr. Si. 6d. 

*HAUFF-die XARavaxe. By HKBXAir Haosb, FIlD., Leetozw In tho 

Owens College, Manchester. Ss. 
*iSCUMID, CHR. VON— H. VON EICHENFELS. By G. E. Fasnacht. 2s. 6d. 

KJuOMILLAiraFBOOBBSSIVB CKBBKAirOOintSB. By O. B. Fashaobt. Bsl 
liBap. 8vo. 

•First Year. Easy lessons and Rules on tho Regular Accidence. Is. 6d. 
* Second Year. Conversational Lessons iu ^Systematic Accidence and Elementary 
Syntax. WIQk FhUolqgfaal Blnstratlona and B^ymologieal YoeabnUury. 

8s. 6d. 

Third Year. [In the Press. 

TBACHBR'S OOHPANION TO MAOMILLAira PBOGRB88IVB GBRMAN 

COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, 
Philological Remarka, etc. By Q. B. Faamacht. Ex, fcap. 8vo. First Yjbak. 
4b. 6d. WmoOKD Tkab. 4i. M. 

MAOMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasxacht. Bx. fcap. 8vo. 
•L FIRST COURSB. Parallel German-Bnglisli Bxtracts and Parallel Bngliah. 
Oerman Syntax. 28. 6d. 

TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MAOMILLAN'S GERMAN OOMFOSITION. 

By G. E. Fasnacht. First Course. Gl. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

MAOMILLAN'S FBOGBESSIVE GB&MAN BEADEBS. By G. £. Fasnaobx. Ex. 
fbap. 8V0. 

•First Year, containing an Introduction to the German or lt r of Words, with 
Ck)piou8 Examples, extraota from Germaii Authors in Prose and Poetry ; Notee^ 
and Vooabolariea. 9i. M. 

UA(niIU.ANniFOBBiaN8(nO0LGLA8Sia&— Bditedl)^ 18mo. 

FREYTAG (G.)— DOKTOR LUTHER. By F. Sl08B» M.A., Head master of the 
Modem Side. Merchan t Tay lo rs' Sch ool. [/ n preparatioii. 

•GOBTHB-^OTB ton BBBIiKSSINGBN. By H. a. Bull, M.A., Assistant 

Master at Wellington. 2b. 
•GOETHE— FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part IL By Jaitk 
Lee, Lecturer in German Literature at Newnham College, Cambridge. 4s- Od. 
•HEINE— SELECTIONS FBOM THB RBISKBILDER AND OTHER PBOSB 
WORKS. By C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 2s. 6d. 
LBSSING— MINNA VON BARNUELM. By James Sim£, M.A. iln preparation. 
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«8GHILLEB^£LEGTI0NS FROM SCHILLER'S LYRICAL POBMS. With a 
Memoir of Schiller. "Bj i. J. Tubkeb, B.A., and B. D. A. Mobbbbad, M.A., 

Assistant Masters at Winchester. 28. 6tl. 

*SGUILLEIl— DIE J UNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. By Joseph Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 

*SCU1LLER -MARIA STUART. By C. Sheldon, D.Litt., of the Royal Academ- 
ical InstitntioD, Belfast 2s. 6d. 

♦SOHILLERr— WILHELM TELL. By G. E. FASNACirr. 28. 6^1. 

«SCHILLBR— WALLBNSTBIN. Part L DAS LAGBR. By U. B. Cotxjc&ux» 
H.A. 2s. 

*UHLA1VI>— 6ELBCT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Eaay Beading Book for 

Beginners. With Vocabulary. By G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
♦PYLODET.— NEW GTHDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION ; contahiingan Alpha- 
betical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words; followed by Exercises, Vocabulary 
of Words in frequent use, Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, a Sketch of German 
Literature, Idiomatic Bzpressioiis, etc. By L. Ptlodbt. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
SMITH.-COMMBRCIAL GERMAN. By F. C. Smith, M.A. [In the Prm, 

WHITNEY.— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. D. Whithet, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modum Languages in Yale College. 
Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d, 

A GERMAN READER IN FROSB AND VBB8B. By the BBine. With NotM 

and Voca bulary. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

^yrHStSEt and EDOBBN.— A OOHFBNDIOT78 OBRMAK AND BNGLISH 

DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspondences and Brief Etymologiea, By 
gro t W. D. Whitney, assisted by A. H. Edorek. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THB GBBMAN-ENQLIBH FART, separately, 58. 



MODERN GREEK. 

VINCENT and DICKSON. -HANDBOOK TO MODERN GREEK-. By Sfr Edgar 
Vincent, K.O.M.G., and T. G. Diokson, M.A. With Appendix on the relation 
ofModeniaadGlMBtoBlGfMkbyFnft Jan. Cb; 8m 9b. 



ITALIAN. 

DANTE.— THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Wth TnuisUtlon and Not^s, by A J. 
Butler, M.A. Cr. 8vo. [In> the Fresa, 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTB With TAnglations and Notes, by the sama. 

Ct. 8vo. 12r. M. 

THE PABADISO OF DANTB. With Tianslation and Notea, by the aame. 

2d. Ed. Cr. 8vo. 129. 6d. 
EEADINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. ( liiefly baaed on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto Da Imola, By the Uon. W. Warren Vernox, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the Very iiev. the D£an of St. TAUL'ti. 2 vols. 
Or. Svo. 248. 

SPANISH. 

OALDERON.— FOUR PLAYS OF CALDERON. With Introduction and Notes. 

By Norman MacCoij,. M.A. Cr. 8vo. 149. 
The four plays here given are Kl Princ^ CcnstarUef La Vida es Sueno, El Alcalde 
d$Zakmia,m±MSamdtdoyIaTapadBL 
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HATHEMATIC& 

AlltlilMtlC} Book-keepiag, Algebra, Euclid and Pure Oeometxy, Oeometrioal 
Drawing, MtuDiatiqB, Trigonomttiy, Analytloal q qoma try (Flano and 

Solid), Problems and Questions In Mathematics, Higher Pure ICatho- 
matics, Mechanics (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics : see 
also Physics), Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Eleotiloity, Slastioitj, Attrac- 
tions, &c.)i Astronomy, Historical 

ABITHMBnO. 

•ALDIS.— THE GREAT GIANT ABITHH08. A most Elementuy Arithmetic 

for Children. l?y Mary Stkadman Aldis. Illnstrated. Gl. 8vo. 2b. 6d. 

AIUC7 PRBLIMINARY EXAMINATION, SPECIMENS OF PAPEBS SET AT 
TBB, 188IMB.~With Answers to the Mfttlwmatiesl Questiinuk 8ot|)e8lB : 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Oeometrioal Drawing, Geogiapliyf Fnnoii, 
English Dictation. Or. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

•BBADSHAW.— A OOITBSB OF BAST ABITHHBTIOAIr BXAMPLES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By J. G. Brai>shaw,B»&., Assistant Master at OliftonOoUege. 
Gl. 8vo. 28. With Answers, 23. 6d. 

*BEOOKSMITH. -ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND FRACTICB. By J. Brook- 
SlfrrH, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. KEY. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

«BB00K8MITH.— ARITHMETIO FOB BBOINNBBa By J. and B. J. Bboox^ 

SMirn. Gl. 8vo. Is. Od. 

CANDLER.— LIE LP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of Schools. By H. 
Candlbb, Mathematical Master of Uppingliam Bdiool. MBd. Bx. foap. 8yo. 

23. 6d. 

«DALTON.— BULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. T. Daju- 
TON, M.A, Senior Ifothematical Master at Bton. New Bd., vrittk Aeswers. 

18mo. 2s. 6d. 

•GOYEN.— HIGHER ARITHMETIC AND BLEMENTARY MENSURATION. 
By P. GoTBW, Inspector of Sdiools, Donedfn, New Zealand. Cr. 8to. Ss. 

•HALL and KNIGHT. -ARITHMETICAL EXKRCISES AND EXAMINATION 
i^Ji^EBS. With an Appendix containing Questions in LoaARniiMs and 
McifStntAnoir. By H. 8. hall, M. A, Master of the MHitary and Engineering 
Sid,', Clifton College, and 8. R. Knight, B.A Gl. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A, Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville 

and Cains College, Cambridge. 
♦ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. With Answers and 1000 additional Examples 
for Exercise. 8d Ed., revised. GL 8vo. 4s. 6d. Or»FartL 2s. Part IL Ss. 
KEY. Or. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
•ABITHMETIC FOR BEGINNE MH. A School Olass-Book of Oommerelal Arlth. 
metic. Gl. 8vo. 23. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svn. S^. 6d. 

*A SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, FOB ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS. 

18mo. Is. With Answers. l8.6d. 
•PBDLET.— EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. Containing 
more than 7000 original Bxamples. By Samusl P£Dlst. Cr. Sva 6s. 
Also in Two Farts» 8s. 0d. each. 

SMITH.— Works by Be7. Barnard Smitb, M.A, late Fellow and Senior Bnraar of 

St. Peter's College, Cambri'lgo. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Application: with 
nnmerons s ys te m a ttcally arranged Bxamples taken fhnn the Gamhridge Bxam- 
ination Papers, with especial reference to the Ordinary Kxamination fOT the 
B.A Degree. New Ed., carefully revised. Cr. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 
*ABITHMB!nO FOB SCHOOLa Or. 97tK 48. 6d. KBT. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
New BditUm. Baviaad bj Fkof W. H. HunKur. {J» jmgMwvlidn^ 
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BXBBCISBS IN ARITHMETIC. Cr. 8yo. 38. With Answers, 28. 6d. An- 
swers separately, 6d. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITmiETIC. ISmo. 3s. Or sepuntely, ill 
Three Parts, Is. each. KEYS. Parts L, 11., and IIL, 2s. nd. each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ABITHMBTIC. 18mo. Or separately, Part L, 2d. ; 
FurtlLfSd.; FartllL, 7d. Answers, M. KBT. ISmo. 4b. M. 

•THE SAME, with Answers. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo. Is. Cd. The Sam^ 
with Answers. 18iuo. 28. Answers, 6d. KEY. 18nio. 4s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPUBS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS, with Nunierous Examples. 18rao. 3d. 

A CHART OF THE MKTRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, suse 42 in. by 34 in. on 
BoUer. Ss. 6d. Also a Smill Ohart on a Card. Filoa Id. 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Biwdsss in Beading, Writing, 

Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. Cr. 8vo. 9d. 
BXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers and Hints. 
Standards I. and II., in box, Is. Standards III., IV., and V., in boies, Is. eaeb. 

Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, Is. each. 
A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as to prevent copying, 
and the colours of tJie A and B papers differ in each Standard, and f^om those of 
every other Standard, so that a master or mistress can see at a glance whether the 
children have the proper papers. 

BOOKL-KSSPINa. 

•THOBMTOK.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK KEBFINa. By J. TBOBMTinr. Or. 

8vo. 23. 6d. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. «d. 

•FBIMBB OF BOOK-KBBFING. 18mo. Is. KBY. Demy 8to. 8s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA, 

•DiALTOM.— BULBS AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBBA. By Bev. T. Daltom, 
Senior Hafhematlcal Master at Bton. Part I. 18rao. Ss. KBT. Cr. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. Part II. 18mo, 23. 6d. 
BALL and KNIGHT.— Works by H. S. Haix, M.A., Master of the Military and 

Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. R. KmoBT, B.A. 
•ELBMENTABY ALGBBBA FOR SCHOOLS. 6th Ed., revised and Oorrected. 
G1. Svo, bonnd in maroon coloured doth, Ss. 0d. ; irith Answers, hoimd in 
green coloured cloth, 48. 6d. KEY. Ss. 6d. 
•ALOBBRAICAL EXERCISES AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To aceom- 

pany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., rcvi.^cd. Gl. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
•HIGHER AL GEBRA. Sd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 10s. Gd. 
•J0NE8 and CnSTllB.— ALGBBBAIGAL BXBB0IBB8. Progressively Ar^ 
ranched. By Rev. C. A. Jokks and C. H. Chkynb, M.A., late Matlieinatical 
Masters at Westminster School. ISmo. 28. dd. 
KBY. By Rev. W. Fanjts, M.A., Mathematieal Master at Westminster School. 
Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.— ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, In their Principles and Application ; 
with numerous systematically arranged Examples tiiken from the Cambridge 
Examination Papers, with especial iwerence to the Ordinary Examination for 
the B.A. Degree. By Rev. Babkabd Bmitr, M.A. New Bdition, oarefuUy 
revised. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

SMITH.— Works by Ohablh Shith, M.A., Master of Sidney Snssez Oollege, 

Cambridge. 

^ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 2d Ed., revised. GL Svo. 48. 6d. KEY. By A. 

O. OraoknslXh B.A. Cr. Svo. 10. 6d. 
•A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s.6d.«EBY. Gr.Svo. lOs. 6d. 
TODHUNTEB.— Works by Isaac Todhunteb, F.B.S. 
•ALQBBBA FOB BEOniNaBa ISmo. Ss. 6d. KBT. Or. 8vo. 61. 6d. 
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♦ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLfi. By Isaac Tophuhtbb, F.R.S. 
Or. 8to. 7a. 6d. KBT. Or. 8vo. lOs. ad. 

EUCLID AND PUBB aBOMBTRY. 

COCKSHOTT and WALTERS.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL CONTCS. 
In accordance with the Syllabus of the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching. By A. Cookshott, il.A., Assistant llaster at Eton, 
and Rev. F. B. WxvneBB; M.A., Prinelpal of King WiUfam's College, Isle of 
Man. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

CONSTABLE.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BEGINNERS. By Samusl 

Constable. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
OUTHBEETSON.— EUCLIDIAN GBOHBTBT. By VtMtoa OuVBBtaatOKf M.A., 

LL.D. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DAY.— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED GEOMETRICALLY. 

By Rev. H. G. Bat, M. A. Pait L The BUIpM, with aa ampto collection of 

Problems. Cr. Svo. Ss. (kl. 
•DEAKXN.—RIDER PAPERS ON EUCLID. BOOKS I. and IL By Rupert 

DBAKiir, M.A. ISmou la. 
DODGSON.— Works by Chablis L. Doootov, K.A., Stodent and late HaflMinalleal 

Lecturer, Christ Church, Oxford. 
EUCLID, BOOKS I. and IL 6th Ed., with words substituted for the Alge- 
braical Synil)ols used in the Ist Ed. Cr. Svo. 28. 
EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. 2d Ed. Cr. Svo. Cs. 
GURIOSA MATHEMATICA. Part I. A New Theory of ParaUels. 8d Bd. 

Or. Svo. Sa. 

DBEW.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC BBCTIONa By W, H. 

Drew, M.A. New Ed., enlarged. Cr. Svo. 58. 
DUPUIS.— ELEMENTARY SYNTHETIC GEOMETRY OF THE POINT, LINE 
AND CIRCLE IN THE PLANE. By N. F. Dun is. M.A., Professor of Pure 
Matliematics in the University of Queen's College, Kingston, Canada. GL 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

•HALL and STEVENS.— A TEXT- BOOK OF EUCLID'S ELEMENTS.. In- 
cluding Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, 
classified and arranged. By H. 8. Hau^ M.A., and F. H. Strvens, M.A., 
Masters of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 01. Svo. B .ok 
I., Is.; Books Land IL^s. 6d.: Bootai I.-IV., 8s.: Boolts IIL-IV., 2s. ; Books 
ni.-VL, Ss.; Books V.-YI. and XL, fis. 6d.; Books I.-VI. and XL, 48. 6d.; Book 
XL, Is. [KEY. hi preparation. 

HALSTED.— THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. B. Halstkd. Professor 
of Pure and Appl ied MathsmatloB in the Univwi ty of Tens. 8vo. ISs. 6d. 

HAYWARD.— THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GBOMBTBT. By R, B. Hatwasd, 
M.A., F.R.S. Gl. Svo. 8s. 

LOCK.— EUCLID FOR BEGINNERS. Being an Introduction to existing Text- 
Books. By B«v. J. B. Look, M.A. [In the Press. 

mLNE and DAVIS.—GEOMETRICAL CONK\S. Part 1. Tlie Parabola. By 
Rev. J. J. MiL NK, M .A., and li. F. Davis, M.A. Or. Svo. 28. 

«BICHARDSOir.— THB PR0ORES8IVB BUCLID. Bodes L and IL IVlth Notes, 
Exercises, and Deductions. Edited by A. T. Ricii.\RDsnN, M.A., BettlOf Mathe- 
matical Master at the Isle of Wight College. 01. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

SYLLABUS OF PLANE aEOMBTBT (conesponding to BnciM, Books I.-VI.>~ 
Prepared by the Association for the Impiovement of Geometrical Teaching. 

Cr. 8vo. St"'\ve<l, Is. 

SYLLABUS OF MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY.— Prepared by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Cr. Svo. Sewed. Is. 

•TODHUNTER.— THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. By I. Todhumibb, F.R.S. 
ISmo. 88. 6d. *Book8 1, and II. Is. KEY. Cr. Svo. 68. 6d. 

^inLgQir.— Works by Yen. Archdeacon Wiuoir, M.A., fbnneriy Headmaster of 
Clifton College. 

ELEMENTARY C.EOMETIIY. BOOKS L-V. Containing the Subjects of 
BooUd's first Six Buuks. Following the ByHabus of the Geometrical Asaoei*- 
tlon. Ex. fcap. Svo. 4s. fid. 
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WHJBON.— Works by Yen. Arcbdeaoon ^iwov— continued. 
BOLU) GBOMETBT AND CONIC SBCTIONa With AppendioeB <m Tmrn- 
vtnuda and Thimgnte mvidoBu Sr. fcapi. Svo. ta. 6d. 



GBOMBTRIOAL DRAWING. 

EAGLES.— CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE CURVES. By T. H. 
Baolea, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing and Lecturer in Architeeture 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

EDOAR a nd PRI TOHA BD, — NOTE -BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID OR 
DBSORIFnyB OBOMBTBT. Ooatainlng Ptottoiit with help far Solattoiia. 
By J. H. Edoab and 6. 8. Fbrcsabd. 4th Bd., ravlaed bj A. Mmmee, OL 

8vo. 48. 6d. 

•KrrCHBNBR.— A OBOHBVBIOAIi VOTB-BOOS. Omitafiiing Easy Froblnns hi 
Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study of Geometry. For the Use of 
Schools. By F. B. Kitohxmsb, iLA,, Headmaster of tte Newcastle-under- 
I^me Hlflih School, ito. Sa. 

MILLAB.— BLBHBNTS OF DBSOBIPTIVE GEOMBTRT. By J. B. Millab, 
Civil Engineer, Lecturer on Bn|^eeringin the Victoria Univaraity, Manchester. 

2d Bd. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

n.A]fT.— PRACTICAL FLANB AND DBBOBIPTnB OBOMBTBT. ByB. a 

MENSURATION. 

STEVENS.— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. With Exercises on the Mensiira 
tioB of Plana and Solid FIgiina. By P. H. Snmcn, M.A. 01. Swo» 

[In prf^ration. 

TEBAT.— ELEMENTARY MBNSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. By 8. Tebat. 
Bx. Ibap. 8vo. Sa. fid. 

•TODHUNTER.-MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By Isaac Todhunter, 
F.R.S. 18mo. 2b. 6d. KEY. By Rev. Fn. L. MoOabtkt. Or. 8to. 78. 6d. 



TBIGONOMBTRY. 

BBASLEY.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
With Examples. By B. D. Beablbt, M.A. 9th Bd., revised and enlarged* 
Or. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

BOTTOMLET.— FOUR -FIGURE JTATHEMATICAL TABLES. Comprising Ix)g- 
aiithmic and Trigonometrical Tables, and Tables of Squares, Square Roots, 
and Bed^woeala. By J. T. Bottomlst, M.A., Lectorer in Natoinl Philosophy 

in the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

HA.YWARD.— THE ALGEBRA OF CO-PLANAR VECTORS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By R. B. Hatward, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Master at Harrow. 

[Jn preparation. 

JOHNSON.— A TREATISE ON TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Johnson, M.A., 
late Scholar and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer at King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. 

liBVETT and DAVISON.— ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By Rawdon 
LiEVETT and A. F. Davison, Assistant Idasters at King Bdward's School, 
Birmingham. [2ia ikt Frm, 

LOGK.— Works by Rev. J. B. LocE, MJL, Senior FeUowand Bniaar of GodtUIo 

and Cains College, Cambridge. 

♦THE TRIGONOMETRY OF ONE ANGLE. Gl. Svo. 23. 6d- 

•TBIOONOMBTBY FOR BEGINNERS, as ihr aa tiie Solntlon of Trfanglea. 8d 

Ed. Gl. Svo. 28. 6d. KEY. Cr. 8vo. Cs. 6d. 

«BLBMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 6th Ed. (in this edition the chapter on 
lopirithma liaa been caraftUly ra?laedXi OUSvo. 4a. 6d. KBY. Or.Sm 8b. 6d. 
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HIGHER TRIQONOMBTRT. 5th Ed. QL 8to. 4a. 6<i Both Parts complete 
In One VolnnM. Gh 8vo, Ti. M. 

M'CLELLAND and PRESTON. — A TREATISE ON' SPHERTCAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. With applications to Spherical Geometry and numerous Examples. 
By W. J. M'Clblland, M.A., Principal of the Lioorporated Society's School, 
San try, Dublin, and T. Prestok, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d., or: FftrtL TbtlM 
End of Solution of Triangles, 48. 6d. Part II., 5s. 

MATTHEWS.— MANUAL OP LOGARITHMS. By G. F. Matthews, B.A. 8vo. 

.'is. net. 

PALMER.-TEXT-BOOK OP PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND 1 lUOOXO- 
METRT. By J. H. Palmkr, Headmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridge, Devon . 
port. QL 8to. 4*. ed. 

SNOWBALL.-THE ELEMENTS OP PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. C. Snowball. 14th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

TODHDNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhuntkb, F.R.S. 

•TRIOONOMITRT FOR BB0INNBR8. 18mo. Si. 6d. KET. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

PLANE TRIG0N03IETRY. Cr. 8vo. 5s. A New Edition, MVlBed by R. W. 

Hooo, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. KEY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Cr. 8ro. 4s. 6d. 

W0L8TENHOLME.— BXAMFIiBS FOR FRAGTIOB IN THB USB OP SBVBN- 

FIGURB LOGARITHMS. By Joseph Wolstenholmi;, D.Sc, late Professor 
of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering Coll., Cooper's Hill. Svo. 
6a. 



ANAIiYTIOAIi QEOMSTBT (Plane and SoUd). 

DTER.-EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. K. Dm, M.A., 

A8.siatant Master fit Eton, niustrat^d. Cr. Svo. 48. 6d. 

FERBEBS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDIN- 
ATBS, the Method of Reciproeal Ftolan. uid fhe Tlwory of FMffeetora. Ry 

the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, D.D., F.R.S., Master of GonTUld and Oaloa Ooltege, 
Cambridge. 4th Ed., revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
FROST.— Works by Pbrottal Fbost, D.Sc, F.R.S., VeUow and Ifafhematical 

Lecturer at King's College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRAOINO. Svo, ISa. 
SOLID GEOMETRY. Sd Ed. Demy Svo. 16s. 

HINTS FOR THB SOLDTION OF FROBLBMB in tiie Third Bditfon of SOLID 

GEOMETRY. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
JOHNSON.— CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. By W. 
WoousT Johnson, ProfBSSor of Mathematlea at the 17.8. Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, ^laryland. Cr. Svo. 4s. Gd. 

H'CLELLAND.— THE GEOMETRY OF THE OIRCLB. By W. J. M^Clkllattd, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. [In the Frtss. 

TUOKLB,—!^ BLBMENTART TRBATIBB ON OONIO SECTIONS AND AL- 
OBBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous Examjiles and Hints for their Soln- 
ttoik By G. H. PucKLE, M.A. 5th Ed., revised and enlaiged. Or. 8ra 
7a. 6d. 

SMITH.— Worka Ify OiURiM Smrb, M.A.| Master of Sidney Snaaez CoUegei 

Cambridge. 

CONIC SEOTIONS. 7th Bd. Or. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS TO CONIC SECTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10s. 6a. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 9d Ed. Or. 8?0i. 

98. 6d . 

TODHUMTEB.— Worica hy Ibaao T6NiuimcR, F.R.S. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to tiiA Straight Line and the 

Conic Sections. Cr. Hvo. 7a. t)d. 

KEY. By 0. W. Bournr, M.A., Headmaster of Ring'a College School. Cr. Svo. 
10a. M. 
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TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhtjktkr, F.'R.S.—continvrd. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GBOMBTBY OF THREE DIMBNSIONS. 
New Bd., reviaed. Or. 8m 4i. 

PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN 

MATHEMATIOS. 

ARMY PRELIMINABY EXAMINATION. 1882-1890, Specimens of Papers set at 
the. With Answers to the Mathemauttl Questions. Subjects : Arithmetio, 
Algebra, Euclid, Geometrical Dmwlngi Qeography, Freneh, Bni^h Dictation. 

Cr. 8vo. 33. (j<\. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE -HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, WITH SOLU- 
TIONS :— 

1875— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. ByA.G. Qbkbnhii.l, F.R.S. Cr.Svo. 8s. Gd. 
1878— SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSB FBOBLBMS. By the Mathematical 
Moderators and Examiners. Edited Iqr J. W. L. QhAmBOt, F.B.8., FeUow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 12s. 
CHRISTIE.-A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST-QUESTIONS IN PUIIE 
AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic 
Division, and on the Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's MetlioU. 
By JAMi:s ^. Christik, F.R.S. Or. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 
CLIFFORD.— MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. By W. K. Clifford. Edited by R» 

Tucker. With an Introduction by H. J. Stephen Smitb, M.A. 8vo, SOe. 
MILNE. — Works by Rev. John J. Milne, Private Tutor. 
WBBKLT PROBLBU PAPERS. With Notes iBtmded fat the use of Students 
preparing for Mathematical Scholarships, and for Junior l^fembers of the Uni- 
versities who are reading for Matliematical Honours. Pott 8vo. 4b. 6d. 
SOLimONS TO WBBKLT PBOBLBM PAPBBS. Or. »vo. 10a. 6d. 
COMPANION TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. Or. Svo. lOs. 6d. 
RICHARDSON.— MISCELLANEOUS MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. Elementary 
and Advanced. By A. T. Richardson, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
the Isle of Wight College. [In the Preas. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for admission into the Royal Military 
College, 1881.1889. Edited by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academy. Woolwich. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d. 
WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. By the same Editor. Cr. 8vo. Qa. 
W0L8TBNH0LME.— Works by Joseph Wolstenholks, D.So., Inte Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Engineering Coll., Cooper's Hill. 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the First and Second 
Dtvlstons of the Ckhednle of 8at(feete for the Cambridge Mathematical lYipos 
Bxamination. New Ed., greatly enlarged. Svo. IBs. 

BXA MPLS a FOR PRACiXGB IN IHB USB OF SEVEN- FIG URB LOG- 

abuhms. syo. 6b. 

HIGhHBR PUBB MATHEMATIOS. 

AIRY.— Worlcs by Sir <i. B. AntT, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. 

BLBMBNTARY TRSATIBE ON PARTIAL DIFFBRBNXLAL BQUATIONa 
Witik DIagrmns. Sd Bd. Cr. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF ERRORS OP 
OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINATION OF OBSBRVATIONS. 
2d Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 6s. Cd. 

BOOLE.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. By O. Boou. 8d Bd., 

revised by J. F. Moulton, Q.C. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
EDWARDS.— THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By Joseph Edwards, M.A. 

With ApplieaUmis and nnmennia Bzamples. Or. 8va lOs. 6d. 
FERRERS.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 

AND SUBJECTS CONNEOCED WITH THBM. By Rev. N. M. Fkrrers, 

D.D F.R&,]IMrofGonvffleaodOafauCa]lefa^Oun1)ridga. Or. Svo. 78. 6d. 
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FORSTTH.-A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. By Axdrrw 
RusBBLL FoBsmi, F.RS., Fallow aod Assistant Tator of Trinity College, 
Cambridqo. Sd Ed. 8vo. 14s. 

FROST.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACINQ. ByFmoiVAL 
Frost, M.A., D.8c. 8va 18l 

OBAHAM.— GEOMBTBT OF POSITION. By B. H. Oraham. Gt. 8n). 

aR££NHILL.— DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. G. 
Orbbkhill, Professor of Hsthentttifli to the Senior Glass of Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich. New Ed. Cr. 8vo. IOb. 6d. 

APPLICATIONS OF ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. By the same. [ In the Press. 
JOHNSON.— Works by William Woolsey Johnso, Professor of Mathematics at 

the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on the. Founded on the 

Method of Rates or Fluxions. 8vo. 98. 

OUBVB TRACING nrOABTBSlANOO^BDINATBS. Cr.Svow 4«. M. 

A TREATISE ON OBDINABT AND DIFFERENTIAL BQUATIONa Ex. er. 

Svo. l.'iS. 

KELLAND and TAIT.— INTRODUCTION TO QUATERNIONS, with numerous 
examples. By P. Kelland and P. G. Tait, Professors in the Department of 

Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

KEMPK— UOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE : a Lecture on Linkages. By A. 

B. Kncra. Illnstrated. C^. 8tq. Is. Od. 
KNOX.~DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOB BBGINNEBS. By AuoAHDSft 

Knox Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MUIR.— THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN THE HISTORICAL ORDER 
OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. Part i. Determinants in General. I^ibnitz (169:0 
to Cay ley C1811> By Thob. Muib, Mathematical Master in the High School of 
Glasgow. 8vo. 10b. M. 

BlOB and JOHNSON.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 
TIAL CALCULUS. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By J. M. 
Bice, Professor of Mathematics in the United States Navy, and W. W. John- 
son, Professor of Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy. 8d Ed., 
revised and corrected. Svo. 18s. Abridged Ed. 98. 

TODHUNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhunteb, F.11.S. 
AN ELEMENTABT TBBATISB ON THE THBOBT OF EQUATIONS. 

Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Cr. 8to. 10s. 6d. 
RET. O. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS APFLIGATIONa 

Cr. 8vo. 108. 6d. KEY. Cr, Svo. IDs. (3d. 
A HISTORY OP THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PROBABILITY, from 

the time of Pascal to tliat of Laplace. Svo. ISs. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAFLAG£'S» LAME'S, AND BBSSEL'S 
FUNCTIONS. Cr. Svo. 10a. (id. 



MECHANICS : Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrodynamics. (See also Physics.) 

ALEXANDER and THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. Bv 
Prof. T. Alexander and A. W. Thomson. Part II. Transverse suitress. 
Or. 8vo. 10s. M. 

BALL.— EXPER DIE NTAL MECHANICS. A Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Boyal College of Science for Ireland. By tiiv R. S. Bj^ll, F.R.S. 2a Ed. 
niastrated. Or. Svo. 6t. 

CLIFFORD.— THE ELEMENTS OP DYNAMIC. An Introduction to the udy of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. CLiKFcnio. Pai-t I.— 
KInemat i e . Or. Svo. Books L-IIL 7a. Sd. ; Book lY. and Appcudix. Cs. 
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COTTERILL.— -APFLIBD MEOHANIGS : An Btleramituy G«n«ral Introdnetton to 

the Tlu ury of Structures and Machines, By J. H. Cottebill, F.R.8., Professor 
of Applied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8vo. 18s. 
CXXFTEBILL tad SLADE.~LBS80NB IH AFPLIBD MEOHAKIOB. By Prof. 

J. H. CoTTERiLi. and J. H. Slade. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

DYKAMIOS, SYLLABUS OF ELEMENTARY. Fart L Linear Dynamics. With 
an Appendix on the Meanings of the Symbols in Physical Equations. Prepared 
by the Associatio ^ f i the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. 4to. Is. 

OANGUILLET and KUTTER.— A GENERAL FORMULA FOR THE UNIFORM 
FLOW OF WATER IN RIVERS AND OTHER CHANNELS. By E. Gan- 
oniLLaT and W. R. Kutteiu Translated, witii Additions, including Tables and 
Diagrams, and tho Elompnts of over 12(X) Gaugings of liivers, Small Channels, 
and Pipes in English Measure, by R. Hk&iko, Assoc. Aiu. Soc, C.E., M. Inst. 
G.B., and J. 0. T&Aimnin Jul, Abmms. Am. Boe. CS.B., Anoc. iiuit. CLB. 

8V0. 178. 

GRAHAM.— GEOMETRY OF POSITION. By R. H. Geaham. Cr. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

GREAVES.— Works by John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer 

at Christ's College, Cambridge. 

•STATICS FOR BEGINNEilS. Gl. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON BLBMENTARY STATICS. 2d Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

ORBENHILL.— HYDROSTATICS. By A. G. Greenhill, Professor of Mathematics 
to tlie Senior Class of Artillery Officers, Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. [In prejxtration. 

•HIOKS.— ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS OP PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By 
W. M. Hicks, D.Sc, Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Firth 
College, Sheffield. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

JBLLBTT.— A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FRICTION. By Johm H. 
Jbllktt, B.D., late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8to. 8s. 6d. 

EERBBMr.— THB MB0HAKIC8 OF 1CA0HIBBRY. By A. B. W. KunoDT, 

F.R.8. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 128. M. 
LOCK.— Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
*BLEMBNTARY STATICS. 2d Bd. GL 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
^BLBMBNTART BTNAMIOB. MBd. OL 8vo. 48. 6d. 

BLBMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. Gl. Svo. tE% preparation, 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Gl. Svo. Part L Mkjhantcs of Solips. 
[In the Press. Part II. Mjbchanics of Fluids. [In preparation. 

HA0OBBOOB.— KINBMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary Treatise. 
By J. G. MacGregoh, D.Sc, Munro Professor of Physios in DallumsieOollege, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PARKINSON.— AN ELEMENTARY TUEATiaE ON MBCHANIOEL By S. 
Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., late Tutor and Preelector of St. John's OoUsge, 

Cambridge. 6th Ed., revised. Cr. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

PIBIE.— LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By Rev. G. Pibie, M.A., Professor 
ofMathematlcs in the UniToralty of Aberdeen. Cr. 8f0. te. 

ROUTH.— Works by Edward John Booth, D.8&, LL.D., F.B.8., Hon. Fellow 

of St. Peter's Col lege, C ambridge. 
. A TRBATIBB OH THB DYNAMICS OP THB SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. 

With numerous Examples. Two Vols. Svo. Vol. I.— ElementBiy Puts. 

5th Ed. 148. Vol. IL— The Advanced Parts. 4th Ed. 14a. 
STABILITY OF A GIVBN STATE OF MOTION, PARTICULARLY blEADY 

MOTION. Adams Pi i^e Essay for 1877. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
•BAtoERSON.— HYDROSTATICS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. SandsbsON, 

M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College. GL Svo. 4a. 6d. 

TAIT and STEELE.— A TREATISB ON DTNAMIOS OF A PABTtCLB. By 

Professor Tait, M.A., and W. J. Stesl^ B.A. 6th Bd,, revised. Or. Svo. ISl. 

TODHXJNTER.— Works by Isaac Todhuntib, F.R.S. 

•MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. ISmo. 4s. 6d. KEY. Cr. Svo. 68. 6d. 
AjatBATISB ON ANALYTICAL STAXICa 0th Bd. Bdited hgrPlof. J. D. 
BTBBBn» Or. 6V0. 10s. M. 
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PHY&IOS : Sound, Iiifirlit, Heat, Bleotricity, Blasticity, 
Attractions, eto. (See also Mechanics.) 

AJRY, — Works by Sir G. B. Aiuv, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-BoyaL 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the Mathematical 

Elements of Music. 2d Ed., revised and enlarged. Or. 8vo. 98. 

GRAVITATION : Au Elementary Explanation of tha PtiACipal PertorlMtttolul in 
the Solar System. 2d Ed. Or. 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

GLAUSIUS.— MEGHAKIOAL THBORT OF HBAT. By B. OuiimniB. Tnois- 

lated by W. R. Browne, M.A. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

OUMMINO.— AN INTBODUCriON TO THB THEORT OF BLECTBIGIIY. 
B7Li]nfjn780uMiaira,lf.A.,A8s!st8iitHuterftt Rugby. lUostrated. Or.Svo. 

8s. 6d. 

DANIELL.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF FUYSICS. By Alvued 
Danibll, D.Sc. Illustrated, 2d Ed., revised and enlarged, 8vo. 21s. 

DAY.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. B. Day, Bvening Lectararln 

ExjHjriraental Physics at King's College, London. Pott 8vo. 2s. 

EVEBETT.— ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE 0. G. S. SYSTEM OF UNITS WITH 
TABLES OF PHT8ICAL 00N8TAN1S. By J D. Bmnr, F.B.&, Professor 

of Natural Philosophy, Queen's College, Belfast. New Ed. Ex. f cap. 8vo. 5s. 

FEBBEBS.— AN ELBMENTABY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HARMONICS, 
and Sut^ecta connected with them. By Rev. N. M. Ferbbbs, D.D., F.R.S., 
Master of Gonville and Cains GoUege, Cambridge. Or. 8T0. 7s. (ML 

FESSENDEN.- PHYSICS FOB PUBLIC SOHOOLS. C. Fessenden. 

niustrated. Fcap. 8vo. [In tJie Press. 

QBAY.— THE THEORY AND PRAOTICB OP ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS 
IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By A. Gray, F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Physics in the University College of North Wales. Two Vols. Gr. 8to. 
YoLL 12s. M. [Vol. IL iftOsPm. 

ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAONBTISIC. Sd 
Ed., revised and greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. ba. 6d. 

IBBETSON.— THE MATHEMATICAL THEOBY OF PERFECTLY ELASTIC 
SOLIDS, with a Short Acooant of Viscous Fluids. By W. J. LmsnoNi late 
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Fellow and Assistant Tator of TMni^ College, Ounbridge. 4tii Ed., reriaed. 

Or. 8vo. 2s. M. 

BIOELOW.-niSTuriY OF rilOCKDURE IN ENGLAND FROMTHBNOUMAN 

CONQUEST. The Normaa Period, 1066-1904. By HwLYlUM M. Beobu>W, 

Ph.D., Harvard University. 8vo. 16s. 
B0UTM7.— STUDIES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Emilk BouTacr. 

nnntlAted hf Mn. Dicir, with PMlkee bf Frat A. V. Digit. Gr. 8?o. 6s. 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By the same. Tran.slat«d by Mn. BADnr, 

with Introduction by Sir F. Pollock, Bart. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

BRYOE.— THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, M.P. D.C.L., 
Begins Aofessor of Civil l.aw in the Univewlfy of Oxft^rd. 'i wo Vcjlumes. 
Ex. cr. 8vo. 258. Part I. The National Government. Part II. Tlie State 
Qovemments. Part Hi. The Party System. Part IV. Public Opinion. 
^KetY, IUii8tratioii8BiidB«fl«otioiis. FartTL Sodal Institatioiia. 

WaKLAXD.— OUR NATIONAL IN STITUTIONS. A Short Sketch for Sohools. 

By ASNA BucKLAND. With Glossary. 18mo. Is. 
OHBBRY.— LECTURE8 ON THE GROWTH OP CRIMINAL LAW IN ANCIENT 

COMMUNITIES. By R. R. Cherry, LL.I)., Rcid Professor of Constitotloiua 

and Criminal I^aw in the University of Dublin. 8vo. 5s. net. 

DICEY.— INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. By A. V. Dicey, H.C.l., Vinerian Professor of English Law in the 
University of Oxford. 3d Ed. Svo. I'Js. Gd. 

DIL&E.-PROBLBMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 
OHABLsa Wbstwobtk Bilks. With Maps. 4th Ed. Ez.er. 8va 128. 6d. 

DONISTHORPE.— INDIVIDUALISM: A System of Politics. By WoBDSWOKrH 

DoNisrnoRPE. Svo. 14s. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.— A Series of Short Books on his RighU and Responsi- 
bilities. Edited by Hknry Craik, LL.D. Cr. Svo. 8s. 6d. esoh. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. By Spenckr Waltoix. 

THE POOR LAW. By Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. New Ed. With Appendix. 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET ; THE NATIONAL DEBT ; TAXES AND BATES. 
By A. J. Wilson. 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. S ianf.ey JEVONa, LL.D. 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. Abthur Elliot. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By SnEMont Walfolv. 

THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE. By SirT. H. Fabbbr, Bsrt 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By M. D. Chalmeb.s, M.A. 

TH K STATE IN ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION. By Hbhrt GaAIK, LL.D. 
THE LAND LAWS. By Sir F. POLLOCK, Bart, FroflBssor of Jaiisprndenoe in 

the University of Oxfonl, * 
COL< )N 1 ES AN 1) DEPEN 1 (FATIES. Part L INDIA. By J. & CkyiXOir, M.A. 

II. THE COLONIES. Bv E. J. Pavnk, M.A. 
JUSTICIC AND POLICE. By F. W. Maitland. 

THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. By OolODCl Sir EnmniD 

DU Cane, K.C.B., Chairman of Comraissioiiers of Prisons. 

riS KE.— C IVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES CONSIDERED 
WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. By John Fiskb, formerly 

Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Cr. Svo. 63. 6d. 
HOLMES.— THE COMMON LAW. By O. W. Holmeh, Jan. Demy Svo. 128. 

JENKS.— THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. By Bdwabd Jknks, B.A., 
LL.B. , Professor of Law in the TTnivenrity of MelbMme. (M pr^paraitm, 

BIAITLAND. -PLEAS OF THE CROWN FOR THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER 
BEFORE THE ABBOT OF READING AND HIS FELLOW JUSTICES 
ITINERANT, IN THB FIFTH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF KING HBNET 
THE THIRD, AND THB YBAB OF COWOB ISU. By F« W. MMXtLM, 

Svo. 7r. 6d. 

MUNBO.— COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. E. C. Mukbo, LL.D., Professor of Law 
sad PoUtioal Economy in the Owens OoUege^ Manchester. {f* preparation. 
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PATERSON.— Works by Jami-is PATEaaoN, Barrister-at-Law. 
COMMENTABIES ON THE LIBBRTT OF THE SUBJECT, AND THE LAWS 

OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SEOUBITT 09 THBFBB80N. Cheaper 

Issue. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 218. 
THE LIBERTY OF THE 7BB8B» SPEECH, AND PUBLIC WOBSHIP. 

Being Commeiitaiies on the lAtotxtj of the Sulgeot and the Laws of Ens^and. 

Cr. 8vo. 128. 

PHILLIMORE. -PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANa Fi-om the Pandects. 

By J. G. PniLi.iMORE, Q.C. 8vo. 16s. 
POLLOCK.— ESSAYS IN JUTUSrRUDEN< !E AND ETHICS. By Sir Frederick 

roLLOcK, Bart., Corpus ChrisLi Piulessor of Jurisprudunce iu the Uuiversity 

of Oxford. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCB OF POLITIGS. 

By th e same. Cr. Svo. 28. Gd. 
RICHBT.—THR IRISH LAND LAWS. By Alsz. 6. RiOBsr, Q.C, Deputy Regins 

Professor of Feudal Eiiglisli Law in the University of Dublin. Or. 8vo. :5s. Gd. 

8ID0WICK.— THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. By HaN&T SuiQWICK, LL.D. 
Svo. 1 48. net. 

BVKFUKM.^Woi'lB hgr Sir J. Fuzjin Snopmr, Bart 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF ETIDENCB. 5th Ed., leviaed and enlarged. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW : CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 4th 

Ed., revised. Svo. 16s. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES. By Sir J. F. Stephen, Bart., and H. Stepuen, LL.M., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. Three Vols. Svo. 488. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. Svo. 148. 



ANTHROPOLOO-Y. 

DAWKINS.— EARLY MAN IN BRITAIN AND HIS PLACE IN THE TEH- 
TIARY PERIOD. By Profc W. Boyd Dawkins, Medium Svo. 25s. 

FRAZBRw—a!HE GOLDEN BOUGH. A Study In Comparative Rdigion. By J. 

G, Frazer, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2V018* 8vo. 288. 

M'LENNAN.— THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the papers of (ho late 
JouN F. M'Lennan. Edited by Donald M'Lennan, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Svo. 14s. 

STUDIES IN ANCIF.NT HISTORY. By the same. Comprising a Reprint of 
" Primitive Mairlage." An inquiry into the origin of the form of capture 
In Marriage Ctaremoniea. 8to. Ite. « 

TYLOR.— ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study of Man and dviUaa* 
tion. By E. B. Tvlor, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

WESTERMARGK.— THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Dr. Edward 
WisTBRifABOK. With PteAuso hy A R. Wallace. 8va 14b. net 

WILSON.-THE RIGHT HAND: LEFT.HANBBDNES& By Sir D. Wiiaov. 
Cr. Sto. 48. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

ARN€KLD.--RBPORTSONBLBHENTABTSCHOOIi& 186M882. ByHATTBKW 

• Arnold, D.C.L. Edited by the Rig^t Hon. Bbe Frasow Basdwokd, K.O.B. 

C heaper Issue. Cr. Svo. Ss. 6d^ 

HIGHER 80H00I3 AND UNIVERSITIBS IN GERMANY. By the same. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

BALL.~THE STUDENrS GUIDE TO THE BAR. By Walter W. R. Ball, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4th Ed., 
veriaed. Cr. 8tow 8b. 6d. 
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«BLAKISTON.— THE TBAGHBR. Hints on School Managenieiit A Hiindbook 

for Matiagei-s, Teat^ln rs' Assistants, an<i Pupil Teachers. Bj- J. II. Blakistoit. 
Gr. Svo. 28. 6d. (Kecommended by the London, Binuingham, and Leicester 
fldiool Boards.) 

GALDERWOOD.—ON TBAOHINO. By Profl Hbmbt Galdawoodw New Bd. 

Ex. foap. 8va 8a. 6d. 
FBABON.— SCHOOL IKSPECTTON. By D. R. PEAiunr. eCh Bd. Or. 8yo. Ss. «d. 
nrOH.— NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 

ReprintM from the Report of the Enjilish Education Department for 1888-89, 

witli pt rmission of the Controller of H.M.'s Stationery OfBce. By J. G. 

Fill II, M.A. (Jl. Svo. 2.S. M. 
OEIKIE.— THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the 

use of Teachers. By Sir Archibald Geikik, F R.S., Director-General of tho 

Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Or. Svo. 28. 
OLADSTONE.— SPELLING REFORM FROM ▲ NATIONAL POINT OF VIBW. 

By J . H. OLADcrTON g. O r. Svo. Is. 6d. 

HEBTBL.— OVBRFRESSITRB IN HIGH 8GHOOL8 IN DENMARK. Br Dr. 

Hertel. Translatr^l ]>y C. G. Soren^tx. Wltil btcoductlon bj Sir J. 

Crichton-Brownk, F.R.S. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
TODHUNTEB.— THB CONFLICT OF STUDIE& By Ibaao TaraRnmn, F.IL& 

8ro. Ids. 6d. 

TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

(See also MECHANICS, LAW, and MEDICINE.) 

Civil and Mechanioal Englneartag; Military and Naval Sotaiioe; 
Agrlonllim; DomegfetoBooaooy; Book-Kaeping; Oamnaraa. 

CIVIL AKD MBCHANICAL BNaiNBBBINa 

ALEXANDER and THOMSON.— ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. By 
T. Ai-FXANDER, Professor of Civil Engineering, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
A. W. Thomson, Professor at College of Science, Poona, India. Part II. 
Tranhvkrse Stress. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

CHALMERS. -GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OP FORCES IN BNGINEBR- 
INQ 8TEUCTUKES. By J. B. Chalmers, G.E. lUustrated. Svo. 248. 

OOnBBnJL— APPLIBD MBCHANIG8; An Elementary General Introduction to 
file Theory of Structures and Machines. By J. H. Cotteuh,!., F.R.S., Pro- 
ftasor of Applied MedUauicji in the lioyal Naval Goll^e, Greenwich. 2d Bd. 
Svo. 18a. 

OOTTERILL and SLADE.— LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. By Brot 

J. U. CoTTEBiLL and J. H. Slads. Fcap. Svo. 5s. Cd. 
GRAHAM.— GEOMETRT OF POSITION. By R. H. Graham. Cr. Svo. 78. 6d. 
KENNEDY.-THB MECHANICS OF MACHINBBT. By A. B. W. Kliunnyr, 

F.R.S. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 12s, 6d. 

WHITHAM.— STEAM-ENGINE DESIGN. For the Use of Mechanical Engineers, 
Students, and Draughtsmen. By J. M. Whitham, ProfesBor of Engineering, 
Arkansas Industrial Universitv. Illustrated. Svo. 25s. 

YOUNG.— SIMPLE PRACTICAL METHODS OF CALCULATING STRAINS 
ON GIRDERS, ARCHES, AND TRUSSES. With a Supplementary Essay on 
Economy in 8iisp«ifto& Bridget. By B. W. ToUNO, G.B. With Diagnuni. 
Svo. 78. 6d. 

MILITAB7 AND NAVAL 8CIBNOB. 

ATTKEN.-THB GROWTH OF THE RECRUIT AND YOUXO SOLDIER. With 
a view to the aelection of " Growing Lads " for the Army, and a Regulated 
Byslan of IMning for Reeniiti. w Sir W. Aimr, F.R.S., Ptofeaaor of 
PMhoIiigr in the Aimy Medical SehooL Or. Svo. 8a. dd. 
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ABUT PBELDONART EXAMINATION, 1882-1890, Spccimenf of Papeniset at 
the. With Answers to the Matliematieal Questions. Subjects: Aritlimetic, 
Algebia, Bacdid^ Qeometrical Drawing Geography, i^'ren^, JHoglish Dictatioiu 
Cr. 8vo« 88. 6d. 

HATTHSW&— MANUAL OF LOGABITHMS. By G. F. Maxtbotb, B.A. 8m 

5s. net 

MAUBIOB.— WAB. By Frcdbbiok Mavbtcw, OoIomI O.B., B. A 8to. 60. net 

MEROUR.— ELEMENTS OF TUB AET OF WAR, Prepared for the use of 
Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By J ames Mercur, Professor 
of Oivfl Bngfneering at the Uxiitea States Asademy, West Point, New York. 
2d Ed., revised and corrected. 8vo. 17s. 

PALMER.— TEXT -BOOK OF PRACTICAL LOGARITHMS AND TRIGONO- 
METRY. By J. H. Palmer, Head Schoolmaster, R.N., H.M.S. Cambridifet 
Devon prtrt. Gl. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

BOBINSON.— TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING. Prepared for the use of 
younger Naval Officers, With Questions for Bxarainations and Exercises 
principally from the Tapers of the Royal Naval College. With the results. 
By Rev. John L. Bobinsok, Chaplain and Instructor in the Boyal Naval 
College, Greenwich. lUnstrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 8d. 

SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Boyal Military 
Collf^K'f', 1881-18S9. Edited by B. J. Brooksmith, B.A., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics at the Royal Military Academ y, Woolwich. Cr. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

8H0RTLAND.— NAUTIOAL BUBVBTING. By the late IHoe-Admina BBOSetLAm, 
LL.D. 8vo. 21s. 

THOMSON.— POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. By Sir W^illiam Thom- 
son, LL.D., P. K.S. In 8 vols. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. Vol. III. Navigation. 7s. M. 

WILKINSON.— THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. By Spknskb Wilkinson. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WOIiSBLET. — Works by General Viscount Wolsklkt, G.C.M.G. 
THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK FOB FIBLD SBBYIOB. 6fh Ed., mtoed 

and eolarged. 16mo. Roan. 58. 
FIELD POOKBT-BOOK FOR THBAUXILIABTFOBOEB. leme. la. 6d. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Jlilitary 
Academy, Woolwich, 1880-1888 inclusive. Edited by £. J. Brooksmith. B.A., 
Ixiy trnctor In MattHwnatfee at the Boyd Military Academy, Woolwiea. Or. 
Bwo, 0s. 

AGRIOUIiTURB. 

PRANKLAND.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, A Handbook of. 
By Percy F. Fbankland, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistir, University College, 
Dundee. Foonded upon Lti^fixdm fur die AgrUmUure ChmiekB Analymy von 
Dr. P. Krocker. Or. 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

HA&TI0.— TEXT-BOOK OF THE DISEASES OF TREE& By Dr. Robert 
Habtio. Translated by Wx. BomnviLis, B.Sc., D.(E., ProfDsaor of Affrienl- 
ture and Forestry, Durham College of Scionce, Newcastle-on-T>'ne. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Prof. K. Marshall Ward. 8va [In preparation. 

LASLETT.— TIMBER AND TIMBEB TBBE8, NATIVE AND FOBEIGN. By 
Thomas Laslett. Cr, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

SMITH.— DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS 
ABB CAUSED BY FUNGI. By Wobthinoton G. Smith, F.L.& Illustrated. 
F( ap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

TANNEB*— •ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGIUCULTURAL 
PBAOnOB. By HamT Tannkb, F.O.8., M.R.A.C., Examiner in the Prin- 
ciples of Agricnltaie under the Goyernment Departonent ct Boleiice. Fcapw 

8vo. 8s. 6d. 

•FIRST PRINCIPI.KS OF AGRICULTURE. By the same. 18mo. is. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By the same. A Series of Beading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools. Ex. leap. 8vo. 

'I. The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 
•II. Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture, la. 
•II L Elementary School Readings ou the Principles of Agriculture for the 
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WABD.— TIMBER AND SOME OP ITS DISEASES. By H. Marshall Ward, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.K.S., F.-llow of Christ's Collejje, Cambri.lgt', Pn.fessor of 
Botany at the Royal Indian £ngineering College, Cooper's UilL With lUuatra- 
tions. Cr. Svo^ 6t. 



DOMBSTIO BOONOM7. 

^BARKER.— FIRST LESSONS IN THB PBINCIPLES OF COOKINO. By Lady 
ButKER. 18mo. Is. 

♦BERNERS. -FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Bebners. 18mo. Is. 

•COOKERY BOOK.— THE MIDDLE CLASS COOKERY BOOK. Edited by the 
Manchcjiter School of Domestic Cookery. Fcap. 8vq. Is. 6d. 

ORAIfBN.— A aUIDB TO DISTBIOT NXJBBB8. By Mrs. Baou Ciuten (lUe 
Florence Sarah Lees), Hon. AMOdate of tbe Order of St. John of Jemsalein, 

etc. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6il. 

FBEDBBICK.— HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES ON SEVERAL POINTS, PAR- 
TICULARLY OX THE PREPARATION OF EGONOMIQAL AND TACnXFUI* 

DISHES. By Mrs. Fkkdkuick. Cr. 8vo. Is. 

•GRAND'HOMME.— CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. From Uie Fiendi of 
Mdlle. B. GBAMB'Hoiofa. With Diagnms. 18mo. la. 

JBX-BLAKE.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 
By Sophia Jex-Bla&e, M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene at the Loudon School of 
liedidBe for Women. 18mo. It. 

BATHBONE.— THE HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF DISTRICT NURSING 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN THE YEAR 1859 TO THE PRESENT 
DATE, including the foundation by the Queen of the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Institute for Nursing t he FOOT in thdr own Homei. By William Bathbonc, 

M.P. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6<J. 

•TEGETMEIER.— HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. With an 
Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
By W. B. Tegctmeier. Compiled at the xequest of the School Board for 
London. 18mo. Is. 

•WBIOHT.-THB SCHOOL COOKBBT-BOOK. GompUed and Edited to a B. 
GuTBMB Wbiobiv Hon. Sec to the Bdinbnigh School of Cookery. 18mo. Is. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

•THORNTON.— FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By J. TKOBimw. 

Cr. 8vo. 28. Cd. KEY. Oblong 4to. 10s. 6d. 
*FBIMBB OF BOOK'KBBPINO. B|ytheaMne. ISmo. Is. 
KBT. 8V0. SB.6d. 

OOMMBBOSL 

BIAGMILLAN'S BLBMBBTABT OCXKMBBOIAL CLA88 BOCfBL Hdited by 
Jakbs Gow, LitLD., Headmaster of Nottioghun SchooL Globe 8vo. 

The following vohimcs are arranged for : — 

«THE HISTORY OF COMH£BC£ IN EUROPE. By H. dk B. Gibbiks, M.A. 
8s. 6d. [Ready, 

COM MERCIAL GER^I an. By F. a Smith, B.A, formerly aoholar of Magde- 
lene College, Cambridgii. [Tn the Press, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonnbr, M. A., Professor of Poli- 
tical Beonomy in Utaiverslty College, Liverpool. (/• prepamHon, 

COMMERCIAL FRENCH. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By A. W. Bumderlakd, M. A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. [In prep, 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By J. E. C. Munho, LL.D., FroftSMT of law and 
Political Beonomy in the Owena College, Manoheater. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
(See also PHYSICAL GfiOGBAPHY. ) 
BABTHOLOMEW.-«THE ELBMENTABT SCHOOL ATLAa By John Bar. 

TUOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 4 to. l8, 

•MACMILLAN'S SCHOOL ATLAS, PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. Consisting 
of 80 Maps and coinpletu Index. By the nine. Prepared fior the aae c« 
Senior Pupils. Roval 4to. 8s. 6d. Half-morocoo. lOs. 6d. 

THB LIBRARY liJBFlfiKENCB ATLAS OF THE WORLD. By the same. 
A Complete Serlee of 84 Moslem Maps. With Geographical Index to lOOtOOO 
places. Half- morocco. Gilt edges. Folio. £2: 12: 6 net. Also issued in 
parts, 5s. each net. Geograpliical Ind ex, Ts . 6d. net. Part I., April 1891. 

miABKB.— OLASS-BOOK OF GBOOBAPHT. By 0. B. Clarke, F.B.8. New 
Ed., revised 1889, with 18 Maps. Feap. 8V0b 3s. Sewed, 2s. Gd. 

OEIKIE.— Works by Sir Archibald Qbxkii, F.R.8., Director>GeueraI of the Qeo> 

logical Surrey of the United Kingdom. 
«THE TEACHINQ OF GEOOBAfHT. A FiMtioal Handbook for the oae of 
Teachers. Cr. 8vo. 2s, 

^GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 18ma la. 

«OBEBir.~A 8HOBT GE06RAPHTOF THB BBITTSH ISLANBR By JoBir 

Richard Gkkrv and A. S. Grekn. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
«aBOVE.— A PRIMER OF GEOGRAPHY. By Sir Geobos Gbovs, D.QL 
nina trated. 18mo. la. 

KIBPBBT.~A MANUAL OF ANCUBNT GBOGBAFHT. By Dr. H. Eiepbrt. 

Cr. 8vn. ,' 3. 

MACMILLAN'S GEOaiiAPHICAL SERIES.— Edited by Sir Ancui bald Geikie, 
F. li.iS., Director-Geiieral of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 

♦THE TP:ACHING of GEOGRAPHY. A Practical Handbook for the Uae of 
Teachers. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.3. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

*]f AF8 AND MAP-DBAWINO. By W. A. BuMBRTOir. ISmo. la. 

^GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Geikik, F.R.S. ISmo. l.s. 

*AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By II. R. 
Mill, D.Sc, Lecturer on Physiography and on Commercial Geography in 
the Heriot-Wutt College, Eilinbiirgh. Illustrutcd. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

•GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Simk, M.A. Illustrated. Gl. 8vo. Ss. 

•ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON. By U. 

F. Blahpobd, F.O.S. GL 8vo. Sa. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. N. S. Shaler. [In preparation. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THB BRITISH COLONIES. By G. M. Dawson and A. 
Sutherland. [In the Press, 

BTRAGHET.'LECTURES ON GBOOBAPHT. By General Bicdubd SntAOBST, 

R.E. Cr. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

«TOZBB.— A PRIMBR OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozkk, M.A. 
ISmo. la. 



HISTORY. 

ARNOLD.— THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters from THE HISTORY 
OF ROME, by the late Thomas Arnold, D. D. , Headmaster of Rugby. Bdited, 

with Notes, hy W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

ARNOLD.— A HiSTORY OF THB EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By W. T, 
Abvoux, If .a. Or. 8to. . [In jprepoiYifioii. 

«BEESLY.-ST0RIES FROM THE HI8T0BT OF ROME. By Mra. Bjehlt. 

Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

BRYOE.— Works by James Bryos, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the UniT«ralty of Oxford. 
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TH8 HOLT ROHAN BHPIRB. 9th Bd. Or. 8vo. 7fl. M. 

Also a Library Edition. Deiiiv Rvo. l-in. 
THE AMSEICAN COMMONWEALTH. 2 vols: Ex. cr. Svo. 25b. Fart L 
The Hfttiomt Oovennient. Fait II. The BtaAe Govemmenti. Ftot III. 
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